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PREFACE 



TO THJE 



AMERICAN EDITION. 




HE pleasant historical novel which is now offered 
to the American public, refers to a period of his- 
tory very much misrepresented, though very frer 
quently written about, or at least referred to by 
popular writers. In the contest between Pope Alex-* 
ander III. and the Emperor Frederic Barbarossa, we see a 
very important phase of the long struggle between the spiritual 
and civil power; a struggle, in which was fought the battle 
of real liberty, and real Christian civilization, against brute 
force and Pagan . tyranny. Perhaps nothing has been so 
^ badly understood as the real casus belli in this struggle of 
2^ centuries. Most non-Catholics firmly believe that the conflict 
arose from an effort of the Church to obtain universal do- 
I minion; to make princes and people bow to her behests on all 
matters ; to reduce the civil ruler to the condition of a mere 
lieutenant of the Pontiff, to be removed at will by that spir- 
PP itual autocrat, and, of course, to improve the con<Ution of her 
Ij. own officials ; securing for them the choicest and fairest por« 
tions of all the good things of the earth. The Emperors 
and Kings who were hostile to the Church are painted, on 
^ the other hand, as the assertors of civil liberty, the William 
^ATells that revised to salute the tyrant's cap, even though it 
^Nv^ere called a tiara; the heroes, that in a superstitious age 
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braved the terrors of excommanication, rather than sink into 
a degraded servitude, to the heartless ambition of churchmen. 

Nothing can be farther from the truth than this view of 
the subjwjft. In reality, what the Church fought for during 
this long struggle was — not power, but — liberty. She re- 
fused to admit that she was a corporation existing by the 
permission, or the creation of the State. She claimed to be 
a spiritual society, existing by the fiat of the wilk of God, 
entirely independent in her own* sphere, having a govern- 
ment of her own; executive,.l«gfelfltibive, and judicial rights 
and duties of her own; an end of her own, far above and 
beyond the affairs of this world. It was for this liberty and 
independence that her martyrs had died, her confessors Ian- 
guished in prison, her saints prayed and suffered. When 
the rulers of the wbrld became Christian, the difficulties in 
the way of her liberty did not cease ; they only assumed a 
new form. Open opposition became oppression, under the 
specious name of protection; and the State made every 
effort to restrain aad shackle a power, thQ indomitable 
energy and dauntless courage of which it imagined it had 
reason to fear. 

This was, indeed, one 4xf the ''empty" things which the 
sons of men, crafty in their own geneTation,.aU)ow themselves 
to say when they sp^ak of spiritual things. The unrestrained 
power of the city of God on earth cannot hinder, or in any 
way interfere with the true derelopment of the earthly com- 
monwealth. Truth, morality, jostiee, are the surest founda- 
ttois of civil peace, liberty, and prosperity. Under the pre- 
tence of defending their rights and those of their people^ 
civil rulers have erdeavored to rabjugate the Church, enslave 
her ministers, make her, in a word, merely a piece of govern- 
ment machinery, to register their decrees, and enforce them 
with her anathemas. Had they succeeded, the only bulwark 
of freedom would have been swept away ; for as man has no 
right higher or holier than freedom of conscience, that is, 
freedom to serve God rather than man, had this right been 
sacrificed to the imperious demands of the civil power, other 
rights less important, such as those which constitute civil 
liberty, would have been lost with it. 

Thus the medieval Pontiffs -*- living in exile, wandering 
from one city to another, often in prison, rarely suffered to 
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live ia peaoe — were the martyrs of the highest and truest 
freedom. To their indomitable courage, untiring perse- 
verance, and clear-sighted intelligence, we owe whatever 
idea of true freedom (that is of the existence of the rights of 
man independently of the permission, toleration, or conces- 
^on of the civil power) still survives in modem society. 

These foxidamental truths are well illustrated in the fol- 
lowing pages. The special period of history chosen, serves \ 
to show clearly the real points of dispute. Even Voltaire 
admowledged that it was the »" wisdom '? of Alexander III. 
that tiittmpjbied over the '^ violence '^ of Barbarossa. As the 
same writer observes : — '' Alexander revived the rights of the 
people and suppressed the crimes of Kings." A Pontiff to 
whom such testimony is borne by Voltaire, cannot fairly be 
accused of ambitious designs. In his contest with Frederic, 
from the beginning to the end, he simply asserted the inde- 
pendenoe of the Church. Antipope after antipope was op- 
posed to him, all of them were puppets of the Emperor ; but 
m the end, even Frederic was obliged to peld, and to 
acknowledge the patient but determined Alexander as the 
Vicar of Christ. 

The subserviency of these pretended Pontiffs is well de- 
scribed by our author. There is no exaggeration here. These 
men were merely .Vicars of the Emperor, existing by his 
favor, the (creatures of his breath. They cared little for the 
ratification of their decrees in Heaven ; so t^at they knew 
that they pleased the rulers of this world I What the Em- 
peror wished bound, they did bind, and what he wished loosed, 
they did loose, even the holy bonds of matrimony. Their 
degradation and that of the courtier bishops, so graphically 
depicted in these pages, is a practical proof of the great 
truth, that while there is no human greatness more exalted 
than the dignity of the ecclesiastical character, there is no 
fall lower than that of a churchman who, forgetful of his 
calling, makes himself the slave of the world's power, be it 
wielded by a crowned King or by an uncrowned mob. 

The heartless repudiation of his wife by fienry the Lion, 

after the mock sentence of the miseraJbJe Victor, and the 

- recourse of Constance to Alexander, himself a fugitive, and 

persecuted, is a touching instance t>f the manners of the 

times, and of the protection the Church and h^r real Pontiffs 
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ever gave to the sanctity of marriage. Little do women in 
our day think how much they- owe to the PopcB, who so 
bravely and so constantly fought their battles in those rude 
and licentious ages, protecting their innocence, defending 
their rights, making them the companions, not the servants 
of those rough warriors. There was more than one Con- 
stance in those ages : but never did any of them appeal to 
the Head of Christendom, that her demand for justice was 
not heard, and her rights courageously vindicated. 

The simple threads of the love-story of Erwin and Her- 
mengarde serve pleasantly to connect together the other 
more important events of the tale, and serve to illustrate on 
the one hand the finest type of feminine affection and con- 
stancy, and on the other that of manly nobility and courage. 
We think the author can fairly lay claim to historical accuracy 
in the main events of his tale. Every matter of public in- 
terest, even the wonderful pestilence which checked Fred- 
eric in his victorious career at Rome, is related as given by 
contemporary writers. 

We venture to bespeak for Babbabossa a kind and gra- 
cious reception from the American public. It is a well told 
tale, which will afford real instruction, as well as pleasant 
amusement. It will serve to give true ideas about medieval 
history, and to make Catholics more interested in learning 
the truth about those real Pontiffs, who did battle for religion 
and the rights of man against the Kings and rulers of the 
day. We consider it a valuable contribution to our lighter 
literature, and we hope to see it followed by many others 
of the same purpose and object. The translator has done 
his work well, and we trust Babbabossa in its English 
dress will become a universal favorite. 

PHILABBLPBlAy J. E. 

Atcennon J)aff^ 1867. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 




OWARDS the middle of the 12th century, 
Milan had conquered for herself a powerful 
supremacy throughout all of Upper Italy, and 
with the exception of the proud Genoa and 
the maritime Venetian republic, all the cities of Lom- 
bardy acknowledged her sovereignty. Lodi, Pavia, and 
some few of the neighboring towns, had made bold at- 
tempts to assert their rights, but all their efforts were 
unsuccessful; and had only resulted in riveting more 
tightly their fetters, while the pride of the Milanese, and 
a desire for more extended power, increased in propor- 
tion to the failing strength of their adversaries. The 
majority bore in silence the yoke which they could not 
shake ofi^ preferring the advantages secured to them 
by prompt submission to the danger of losing in the 
unequal struggle every vestige of their former inde- 
pendence. 
Lombardy, it is true, was an appanage of the Oermanic 

2» (17) 



18 INTRODUCTORY. 

empire, but the sovereignty of the Emperor was almost 
nominal, and only acknowledged by the tnrbulent Lom- 
bards, when forced so to do by his victorious arms ; and 
whenever a war broke out between the Monarch, his 
great feudatories, or the Church, the smouldering embers 
of rebellion at once burst forth into open insurrection.^ 

Scarcely had Frederic the First, of Hohenstauffen, 
mounted the throne, when his attention was attracted to 
Italy by an event of grave and unusual importance. 

In 1158, whilst Barbarossa, as the Emperor was 
usually surnamed by the Italians, was presiding over a 
High Court of Justice at Kossnitz, and listening to the 
various cases submitted for his decision, two men, wear- 
ing upon tiieir backs a wooden cross as a symbol of 
their misfortune, presented themselves before the throne 
with a long list of grievances against the Milanese, by 
whom, they alleged, the city of Lodi had been destroyed 
after the pillage and the exile of its citizens. They had 
come now to implore the intervention of the Emperor, 
whose power alone, they urged, could check the tyranny 
of the Milanese and save from utter ruin the other cities 
of Lombardy. 

Frederic at once dispatched one of his nobles, 
Schwicker, of Aspremont, with a letter of reproof and 
menace to Milan. But on his arrival the consuls and 
the people refused to listen to the message. They tore 
the despatch to pieces, trampled it underfoot, and obliged 
the ambassador to seek safety in flight. 

Such a crime could not go unpunished, and Frederic, 
at the head of a powerful army, crossed the Alps and 
appeared, when least expected, in the plains of Lom- 
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bardy. Meanwhile the Milanese were putting into exe- 
cution their perfidious designs against Como and Lodi, 
and offered to the Emperor the sUm, enormous for that 
age, of four hundred gold marks, on condition that he 
would recognize their sovereignty over these cities. 

But the proposition was indignantly rejected. 
" Wretches," said he to the Milanese ambassadors, "do 
you presume to bribe me to palliate your treachery ? 
Do you propose to the Emperor of Germany to become 
a partner in your baseness ? Even were it in my power 
to sell the half of my domains, I would rather turn your 
city into a paltry village than countenance this exercise 
of arbitrary despotism over a country which has as much 
right to liberty as yourselves." The result of the inter- 
view was a solemn engagement, on the part of the 
Milanese, to indemnify Lodi and Como for all damages 
sustained, as the powerful alliances of Milan, her mili- 
tary strength, and the comparative weakness of the Ger- 
Bnan army, did not, at the time, permit of the absolute 
subjection of Lombardy. 

Thence Frederic marched towards Tortona, an ally 
of the Milanese, which had attacked and ravaged the 
territory of Pavia. Explanations were demanded, but, 
confiding in the strength of its fortifications, Tortona 
haughtily refused. The Emperor at once attacked the 
town, stormed the works, and reduced it to ashes. 

This terrible example dismayed the Milanese, who 
were ignorant of the fate in store for them, but they had 
learned to appreciate the energy and courage of the 
Emperor, and they began to estimate the necessity of 
strengthening and renewing the alliances which had 
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formerly existed between thetn end the neighboring 
Stated. 

Scarcely had the Emperor recrossed the Alp^ and 
received the crown from the hands of Pope Adrian IV., 
when the Milanese resumed their d^redations npon 
Lodi. Far from making am^ids for their former da.m- 
ages, and thus fulfilling the stipulations of the treaty, 
they Inarched a powerful army againdt the city, impris- 
oned or killed the inhabitants!^ and only retired afler 
laying waste the vineyards, and destroying the crops 
throughout the entire province. 

Again the inhabitants of Lodi sought the assistance 
of the Empetor. 

Barbaroasa was incensea beyond measure at this aiao- 
lent disregard, not only of his threats, but even of his 
Imperial supremacy. Such audacity demanded prompt 
repression, and Imperial edicts were at once issued to 
all the spiritual and temporal princes of the Empire, 
Buxmnonmg them to joia the Amy destined to operate 
in Italy. 

In the month of June, 1158, the German army crossed 
the Alps, and Milan was besieged and taken after a 
heroic defence. 

Again Frederic, either through pity or a desire to 
spate the noble city, or through the temptation of a 
costly bribe, delayed the execution of his threats, al- 
though urgently counselled to inflict upon Milan the 
fate of Tortona. But he humbled the pride of the 
haughty Lombards: all their rights and privUeges were 
confiscated, and they were compelled to rebuild Lodi 
and Como, while all duties and customs. wer6 henceforth 
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to revert to the Impeirial treasury; a fiiie of mne tliou- 
sand silter marks was imposed, and as a guarantee for 
the faJfilxnent of these and many other conditions^ three 
hundred of the principal citizens were to be given up 
and held as hostages. 

The Emperor then disbanded the greater portion of 
his Gkrman levies, and convoked a Diet of the princes, 
prelates^ counts, and chief civil dignitaries, who in gen- 
eral assembly were to attend to the pacification 6£ Italy, 
and the re*establishment of order, and to define precisely . 
the respective^ rights of the sovereign and his subjects. 

An iinmense camp was pitched in the midst of the 
vast plain which is watered by the Po ; in the centre 
stood the Imperial tent, and around it, in order of rank, 
diose of the princes. Sttreets at right angles divided the 
various quarters of this city of canvas, and to avoid all 
danger of collisions, the Germans and Italians were en- 
camped on opposite sides of the river. Frederic had 
invited four of the most celebirated juris consults of Bo- 
logna, and had given them as coadjutors twenty-eight 
counsellors from the oth^r Lombard towns, in order to 
invesl2gaite and define thoixDughly the origin and spirit 
of their statute kws and their oral traditions. 

Brom his throne^ Frederic opened the assembly with 
a solemn discourse. 

^' Called to the supreme power, by the graee of God," 
said he, ^ our task is to elevate the courage of the good, 
to restrain and punish the evil-doer. At the close of 
the late campaign which we have terminated so fortu- 
nately; the pacification of the country demands our 
earnest attention^ for it is only simple jxustice that we 
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should protect, by our arms, the people who are gOT- 
erned by our laws. But. before anything be written, or 
decided concerning our respective rights, duties, and 
privileges; we must establish what is equitable and ex- 
pedient, necessary and usef\il, according to the locality 
and the epoch; for once these lawjs adopted and promul- 
gated, there will be no further discussion admitted in 
the matter, they will be rigidly and exactly enforced." 

The Italians were astonished at the ability of the 
young monarch. His talents and his policy compelled 
their respect, for it became evident that under such a 
ruler, their only safe cou^e of action would be implicit 
obedience. 

Whilst the Bolognese legists insisted upon privileges 
being accorded to the Emperor, based upon the old 
Boman law, the Lombard counsellors complained of an 
autocratic despotism, in the decisions, subversive of their 
own peculiar rights, and inimical to the interests of their 
country. For example, all revenues from tolls on rivers 
and bridges, and tonnage dues in ports and harbors, 
were to revert hereafter to the Emperor ; and all duties 
on grain, salt works, and fisheries, with the right of 
coinage, hitherto a prerogative of the dukes, counts, and 
free cities, were in future to belong exclusively to the 
Imperial treasury. 

Barbarossa had destroyed the autonomy of the Lom- 
bard cities, and reduced them to be mere dependencies 
of the empire. Still, so long as he remained in Upper 
Italy, no open signs of discontent were manifested, but 
scarcely had he turned towards Borne, when the revolt 
broke out. In order to pacify, if possible, the malcon- 
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tenta^ Otto de Wittelabach; the Chancellor Binaldo, and 
the Knight of Goswin were at once sent to Milan. But 
the exasperated populace assembled before the dwelling 
of the ambassadors, who with much difficulty escaped 
being torn to pieces* 

This unexpected outrage excited the rage of the Ger- 
man nobles who accompanied the Emperor, and die 
rebellious, city was threatened with sack and pillage, 
while its inhabitants were doomed tp slavery. This 
fierce menace, however, by no means disheartened the 
Milanese, who deterDoined to employ every meauB of re- 
sistance in their power, and to die gloriously rather than 
wear the fetters of serfdom. The struggle began at once, 
and while Barbarossa was celebrating the festival of 
Easter at Bologna, the Lombards seized the Imperial 
treasury, in which were lodged the enormous sums 
which he had collected in Italy. Then they burned the 
castle and hung all the garrison, who were Italians, as 
traitors to their country. 

The Emperor hastened back with his little army, 
but he arrived too late ; the Milanese had retreated be- 
hind their works, and from . the walls of the city 
could see Frederic, in his anger, lay waste all the sur- 
rounding country ; for, weak in numbers and destitute of 
siege artillery, his army was powerless against the town. 
Scarcely had he left the neighborhood, when the Lom- 
bards took up again the offensive, and retaliated upon 
the Emperor's allies for the havoc which he had caused 
in their territory. Joining their forces to those of the 
Brescians, they took Lodi and Cremona, and ma^e several 
attacks upon the Imperialist forces ; and such was the 
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vindiotireness displayed; that several abortive attempts 
were made to assassinate the German Emperor, ^ho was 
unable to check or punish these acts of hostility. His 
army was composed almost entirely of Italians, and 
although the rebellious city of Cremona was taken and 
burned, his reprisals were without result. 

This continual strife and its attendant misfortanes^ 
equally disastrous for both factions, reduced Lcmibardy 
almost to a desert. The devastated fields produced no 
more crops, and the ground being unable to sustain even 
the native population, the foreign troops sufered severely 
from famine. Barbarossa convoked again his knights 
and nobles, thanked and rewarded them publicly for 
their devotion to his cause, and disbanded the Germans, 
promising to open the campaign with a strong army, 
early in the foUowing spring. 
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THE AMBUSCADE. 

TER a winter spent in harassing the enemy 
and in petty skirmishes with the Emperor's 
adherents, the Milanese inaugurated the year 
1161, in a more serious manner, by the capture 
of sereral fortresses, some by assault, others through 
treachery. Frederic was still unable to make any 
serious resistance to his enemy's advance ; for the Ger- 
man rein£Drcements had not yet arrived, and his own 
little army, in order tp hasten the fall of Milan, was 
besieging the towns of Como and Neulodi, so that his 
operations were limited almost to a strictly defensive 
policy, whilst, in person, he rode at the head of a small 
escort, through the ptovince, reassuring his declared 
allies and conciliating those whose sentiments were as 
yet doubtful. 

It was a beautiful morning. A small troop of armed 
men, whose appearance was that of banditti, were keeping 
guard at the foot of a hill, about two days' journey from 
Milan. The soldiers, wearied by a long march, were 
stretched upon the ground, and about a dozen horses, 
with heaving flanks, stood close by, showing clearly that 
they had shared the fatigue of their riders. 

3 (26) 
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The chief of the band stood a little to their x^ar, and 
with his arms crossed on his breast, appeared to be reflect- 
ing profoundly. His costly armor and proud bearing was 
not that of a robber, for his shield was magnificently 
embossed in silver, the border of his surcoat richly em- 
broidered, and his sword-belt inlaid with precious jewels. 
By his side stood a man of short Istature, apparently 
qiiite at his ease. He wore a pointed hat, and on his 
bronzed face beamed an expression of knavery and de- 
ceit, which, with his sparkling eye and a continued 
sneer around the mouth, gave to his whole physiognomy 
a most malevolent character. He carried a cross-bow 
and a quiyer full of bolts on his back, «nd by his side 
hung a long rapier. 

" Nothing 1" said the knight, angrily.. "Ahl Griffi, 
if you have deceived me, you shall be flogged?' 

" Flogged ! my Iprd Pietro I I, Cocco Griffi, the son of 
the high and mighty CoqsuI Nigri of Milan! I flogged I" 
said the litt]e man, witli marked astonishment. 

"Yes, without fail!'' 

"How;, my lord Pietro! your native city boasts of 
giving liberty to the Italians. Woi^ld it not be barbar- 
ous to flog a loyal citizen ? " 

"You have most richly deserved it! At this very 
moment, the Milanese are destroying one of the strong- 
holds of German tyranny ; and I, who would so gladly 
have shared in the glorious work, have been decoyed 
here by your specious tale, to await, uselessly, the 
coming of that accursed Barbarossa, while my country- 
men are celebrating their triumph." 

"I crave your pardon, my lord I The destruction of 
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a castle, allready half in rmhSf is scarcely a deed'irc^liliy 
ef your heroism/'- replied Griffi^ in a hdf seorious^ half 
jocular tone. '^Abl it would be another thing had it 
been necessary to storm the Castle of Cinola. But as 
Barbarossa's woithy governor, Boiiello, has in k fit of 
patriotism opened the gates, I could see but little op«^ 
portunity there* for a di^lay of yoiir valor. Eor the 
prowess of the brave Milanese will not go.furt^bdr than 
the draining of seine wine^casks and the destr notion of 
some old furniture ; they umy perhaps burn the castle, 
but, diis^done, they will return wdthiu their city waljB." 
. Pietromadie no reply, but with a glance of contempt 
upon the speaker, sLgain turneid to gaze into the distance. 

"On the other hand," continued GrifS, proudly, "you 
will havev thanks to me, a chance of doing here Some- 
thing Vttdj heroic* - 1 learned thttt the Emperor, with a 
feeble escort, wis about to prbiseid towards the North • 
I managed to insinuate myself among the soldiers, and 
(Mscovered the road by which be was to. travel ; and then 
gallbping night and day, came here,, to show you how 
to rid the country of its oppressor, by his deaith ot oap<r 
ture ! And yet, as a ^reward for aU this, you threaten to 
flogmel" 

" B«t if we succeed 1 " said Pielio^ his^ &ce flushing 
with enthusiasiDa, "if we suoeeed, I will .fill your hat with 
gold, pieces. I will have your name eiograved lipoax tab- 
lets of bronzCr and your statue' ^redted in ev^y public 
square in Lombardy." 

Cocco soiff cely heeded the last words, so intently did he 
gaze towards th,e distant horizon. Suddenly he seized 
the arm of the kiiight: 
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** Look there ! " he cried, ''there, neair the forest ; see 
that armor shizung in the san. It is Barbarosaa him^ 
self, followed by eighteen knights and seyenty yar- 
letsl" 

'' Oh I the wretch 1 " exclaimed the Milanese, with an 
expression of mingled hatred and anger. 

" I beg you, my lord,'* said Pietro hurriedly, " take off 
your helmet, and turn your .shield,, or their refieolioa 
will betaray our presence^" and, as his advice was fol- 
lolred^ he at once resiiro^^— « . . . • - 

. ''Now let lis make- every arrangement in order that 
the tyrant kaay not escape.. Beinain here with your men, 
in observation^. whilst I ride over to Cinola to get reion 
fbrcements." • 

"Aye I and .meanwhils> Barbarossa will get ^way. 
Oh I fool that I ami why. am I here, without my o^Wi 
brave troopers? One bold stroke, and the yoke of iny. 
beloved country wofuld be broken 1 " I 

" Fear nothing,!' said Oocbo^ "tboee iron-dlad soldiers 
would need wings,. to 'Escape now. Mark yonder little 
valley witjt its sloping! meadows and its narrow stream I 
TfaeiBhermans are -making toward it, for. the road ptons 
close by, and good pastures are too rare now in Lom- 
bardy for them to negledt so &v6rab]e a chance for rest- 
ing their horses. So; whiie his Imperial Majesty ia 
taking his ease, our troops will come up, and it will be 
an easy task to seize this red-headed tyrant by the 
beard." 

Griffi whistled and clapped his hands, and, at the 
sound, an active little^horse ran. toward him. 

"Cocco," said the knight to his. companion, "my good 
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friend, Cocco, lose no time — but, stay, let two of my 
troopers go with you ; an accident might happen, arid 
remember that you hold in your hands the liberty of 
Italy." 

"Bah I my lord Pietro," replied the other, ''I will 
give you leave to flog me, if my horse, Molo, does not 
easily distance your stiff troopers ! " and as he spoke he 
sprang upon the back of the nimble animal, and soon 
left far behind him the soldiers whom the knight had 
detailed as his escort. 

Pietro concealed himself behind a bush, whence he 
could observe the enemy's movements. The Q^ermans 
continued to advance. In front, rode the knights in 
complete armor, — he could even distinguish Barba- 
rossa's banner with its richly embroidered lion, and it 
seemed as though he could recognize the lofty stature 
of the Emperor himself. -«> 

As Gocco had foreseen, they entered the valley, in 
which, midway, stood the ruins of an ancient cloister. 

The emotion of the Milanese increased as he watched 
the little troop. He forbade his men to rise from the 
ground, lest their bright helmets might reveal their pres- 
ence, and, gazing earnestly towards the city, hiB whole 
person betrayed the feverish restlessness of one who felt 
as much anxiety for the deliverance of his country as 
hatred for the tyrant whose iron arm weighed so heavily 

upon Italy. 
8* 
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]HE Imperial escort had halted in the valley , 
the horses were tmsaddled and grazing in the 
meadows, while the soldiers in groups were 
resting beneath the shade . of the pines and 
oak-trees. 

Three of the knights had chosen the most pic^nresqne 
spot among the ruins, and from the slight elevation, on 
which they stood, could discern all the sorrounding 
country, and even the lofty summits of the Alps, which 
bojinded the horizon toward the North. It was to this 
direction that was turned the anxious gaze of one of the 
knights, who, with hiis hands resting on his sword-hilt, 
stood before the gateway of the ruined church. .But 
little above the middle height, he was powerfully built, 
and his long mantle, thrown behind him, showed that his 
arms, legs, and feet were oasied in rnail^ and that above 
his ordinary armor he wore a coat of silver links which 
came down to the knee. On his head was a steel helmet 
of^ proof, which shone brilliantly in the sun, and a heavy 
two-handled sword with a double hilt, and in a plain 
leathern scabbard, completed his accoutrement. 

(30) 
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At first sight, the form of the young soldier aoaroelj 
seemed to warrant his ponderous armor. Strikingly 
handsome, with hands of remarkable delicaoy, with a 
bright fair complexion, and a mouth around which 
played a smile of frankness and amiability, it needed a 
second glance to diacoyer that, under this engaging ex* 
terior, was concealed a violent energy, an iron will, and 
a pride without limit. His full blue eyes iospired con* 
fidence, but at times his glance could threaten as fiercely 
as it now seemed kind tuid gentle. His brow was high 
and broad, his nose aquiliney and his beard and hair of a 
bright red. 

Such was the appearance of the Emperor Frederic I*, 
the mightiest sovereign of his age, and one of the most 
illustrious men of whom history has tuade mention. 

His two companions were striking conUusts. The first 
was tall, with a grave dark face, and long black hair ; 
and his stern features indicated the soldier whose life 
had been passed in action. Thoroughly devoted to his 
sovereign, the Count Palatine Otho de Wittelsbach was 
the faithful and constant attendant of the En^pe)x>r* 

The other was a small fair man, with a gentle and 
smiling face. Unlike Otho, he was not in armor, but 
wore a long embroid^ed gown, green trunk-hose, and a 
black hat. Yet in spite of his amiable expression, there 
was an air of dissimulatjlon about him, and his eyes were 
as false and deceitful as his language was elegant and 
persuasive. He wa3 the celebrated Chancellar Binaldo, 
Count of Dussel, and Archbishop of Cologne, in whom 
the Emperor reposed the most implicit confidence, a 
confidence fully justified by the political talents of the 
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wily statesman. It was said that his ideas were even 
more progressive than those of the prince himself, and 
that he pushed him forward in his policy, despite the 
many serious obstacles in the path of his Imp^al 
sovereign. 

The Emperor was still gazing toward the north, when 
a young man of handsome bearing and with an almost 
childlike expression of amiability on his features> ap- 
proached, holding a cup of wine. Frederic's whole ex- 
pression changed to one of almost paternal fondness, as 
he glanced at the young soldier. 

"Always mindful of your godfather, my good Brwin," 
said he, draining the goblet. "By my faith, if the repast 
be but proportionate to your attentions, we shall feast 
most regally to-day." 

''The table awaits you. Sire," said the young man, 
pointing to a shield which was placed on a stone near 
by. " Pray, pardon the frugality of the entertainment." 
Barbarossa turned towards the shield emblazoned in 
blue and white lozenges, on which was placed the Em- 
peror's meal, consisting of bread and a little smoked 
meat. 

"Sit down, gentlemen," said he. "Ah! not so bad; 
I see that Bavaria has sent us her food as far as Lom- 
bardy." 

" Aye ! " replied Count Otho, " and her contingent will 
be here soon to aid us with their good lances. Accord- 
ing to the last despatches, the advanced guard should 
arrive to-morrow." 

"It is full time to chastise these disloyal Guelphs," 
said Frederic. "The rebellion has become general; 
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Milan openly defies ns ; Genoa gr6 wb eadi da j mairei 
£EkctiouSy and e^en Yenioe, despite omr Ohancellor's elo- 
quence, has assumed an air of insolence." 

'^ Bight and reason," replied Binaldo, '^ have ihut little 
chance of success against fraud and dissimolatlbn." 

"Well answered," cried Otho; "I am glad to hear 
such sehtimemts proclaimed^ We nrust draw the s^ord, 
and prove t6> these infiurgeats that th^y.owe obedien/Ce 
and respect to iiheir sovereign." : 

♦'You we rights my lord; Count," said Binalflo, giafte-i 
ing at the Emperor. "Aftei^'tainly trying mildness and' 
e0a(iiliation> it iv<^d be ratiik cowardice not to use the 
aword.". • . 

At the close of their frugal repusrt, the Emperor di« 
lected his chfmoejili^ to J?ead to hiip^ until it was time to 
mount -again ; and Binaldo, taking a book which w^ 
bfifoughVto him by the young knight Ew^in, opened it, 
%t a^inai?kedr.t)a^# while Q&i^i too thorough a soldier tO) 
care much for literature, withdrew on one side* . 

.^W<0 hav^ learned the idea^ of His Hpli^eas as to the 
origin, qf allt pQwer»" said the Chancellor to the Exoperor^ 
who w^ jseated on the pedestftl of ^ Ti^Ueu column. *\ The» 
following letter from Pope Gregory VII. will fully ex-, 
plj^n Tfh^ ^heae ide^js mean, ^nd t<> whftt they tei;i(i. • 

" ' The Church is our common Mother, the source and. 
origiQ of aU light ai^d v^^ity. ]Jb is on thi^ account 
that all emperOiTS and kings, princes and airchbishopsy 
bishopa and prelate^ are her vassals. Thanks to the 
power of the Apostolic keys, she can make and unmake 
theon, for the power ivhich she delegates is not for a 
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passing farab, but for a holy eternily. To her; then/ 
they all owe a respectful and modest obediedoe^' " 

Until then, the Emperor had listened in silenGe, al* 
though his features betrayed the .violent emotiona of his 
inner self. Suddenly interrupting the Chancellor, he 
exclaimed,-— . • 

' ^^By my faith, the reasoning is highly logical 1 The 
Ohnroh rules all I She ean miake and depose both 
emperors and princes 1 — All must passiTely obey her 
mandates T— ^What arrojganoe 1 — Princes aie naught but 
simple vassals of the Pope t "; 

" Absolutely nothing else," replied Rlnaldo ; " the P<ipe 
is the sun, the Emperor the moon, who receives -fk^om 
'His Holiness light and brilliancy and power." 

"Enough I enough!" cried Rrederic^ angrily ; "marie 
the place and close the book -^ the reading of s^ch 
enormities is an insult to the Imperial dignitjy." A 
crafty smile played around the Chancellor's lips as h» 
replied,— 

"Great men, unluckily, make great blunders; but for 
your unfortunate oversight, no Pope would have ven- 
tured to make such an extravagant claim to universal 
sovereignty." 

" Was it not the duty of Charles to defer to the re- 
quest bf Rome ? " 

"Most certainly! but his liberality to the Church 
might have been more measured, and the honors con- 
ceded more judiciously defined. Hold the Pope's stir- 
rup! — yes, the Emperor must even stoop to that — 
although it is, in reality, a mere idle fotm," added the 
Chancellor, hurriedly, as Frederic's fiace colored up. 
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''Surely none can blame the Popes if tbey cbnstrTiie wHat 
was a mere form into an obligation of importance." 

*' When I held the stirrup of His Holiness, my lord 
Chancellor," said Barbarossa 'mih great dignity, '* it was 
tiie homage paid by a Ohristiiin to the chief of Ohrisir 
tendom." 

*" A most excellent reason, Sire," replied the Clhanoelr 
lor, in BXi insinuating tone. ''The fulfilment of a 
Christian's religious duties can but . honor an Emperor* 
But I have yet to learn in what way those duties intepr*- 
fere with the prerogatives of a So^efeagn." 

" Well ! — you would elevate then the monarch's 
rights above the Christian's responsibilities ? " 

The smiling glance of the statei^man dwelt for ah 
instant upon his sovereign, who had given his minister 
to understand that he regarded his opinions as somewhat 
heretical and very difficult erf realiza;tion. Barbarossa 
was willing to admit, to a certain extent, the superiority 
of the temporal over the spiritual power,' but he sftill 
hesitated before the impiety of claiming the supremacy. 

''Although you may place the Empetor above the 
Christian," resumed the Chancellor, "you will not on 
that account cease to be one. I will say even more : to 

► ' ■ ■■_ 

reign, truly, the separation of the Empire from the Pa- 
pacy is a necessity. L6ok towards the monarchs'of 
France and Saxony ; for them the Pope has never been 
anything more than the Bishop of Rome, chosen from 
among the most worthy prelates. They were the tem- 
poral masters of the Soman Pontiff, although ever thfe 
first to honor him as the Head of the Church. And 
what, to-day, is iAxe Papal supremacy over the Emperor, 
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what ifi liis ' influence ? Tou selected Victor as Sover- 
eign Pontiff while the College of Cardinals elected 
Holand, who, under the title of Alexander III., reigns in 
spite of you I Yictor, the feeble creation of yonr awn 
^andd, W'ill fall as. soon. as your support be withdnawsi; 
while Alexander, your triumphant adversary, is seated 
more firmly than ever upon the throne of St- Peter. 
His legates, only, are received in Spain, in France,- in 
JBngl^nd ; they only are acknowledged throughonli tfao 
civilized world 1 " . 

''Enough of this I" said Frederic. ''To what end 
serves your, disooutee? It is but a waste of time to 
prove to tti% now, that during the past two years M^ 
ihave plotted, and toiled, and fought in vain," 

"In vain I Sire I — but why? Because you neglected th^ 
golden opportunity ! Milan, the bulwark of Alexander's 
power, was in your hands; you should have levialled her 
to the ground il '!. 

" Alwii,yi ready, my lord, to tell me what should have* 
been done 1 Why was not this advice offered sooner ? " 

" It IB not yet too late," replied Einaldo, " TJie Ger- 
man baQds hf^ve passed the Alps^ bt their first exploit 
be the capture of Milan," 

" Naturally ; tod their . second ? " 

" The overthrow of the present stcUus of Italy, and 
the installation of Victor at Borne." 

" And then the heretic Barbarossa, the persecutor of 
the Holy Church, will be put under the ban of the Uni- 
verse 1 " replied Frederic^ with a bitter laugh. 

" Heretic ? No ! But the astonished world will hail 
in you the worthy rival of thp great Bmperor. What 
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did Cliarlemagne, and Otho, and Henry III. do ? Did 
they not give Eome to the Popes ? And if yon, their 
successor, should place in Eome a bishop of your own 
selection, who could dispute your authority? Act, 
break down all opposition, and the Papacy, henceforward, 
will be no more the enemy, but the obedient vassal of 
the Germanic Empire." Whilst Einaldo spoke, Barba- 
rossa seemed lost in thought ; every word of the crafty 
statesman produced its eflfect, for it answered the am- 
bitious cravings of his own nature, which had long aimed 
at the subjection of the spiritual to the temporal power. 
Could his dreams be realized, the Emperor would reign 
supreme, and the Church, shorn of all her prerogatives, 
would remain, as she had existed during the dark ages, 
the source of all faith, but a mere fief of the Empire. 

The difficulties of the undertaking did not escape him, 
but fer from causing discouragement, they pleased him 
the more, by their bold and hazardous originality. Ei- 
naldo, in silence, with folded arms and down-cast eyes, 
watched narrowly the effect produced on the Emperor 
by his discourse. 

Suddenly Otho of Wittelsbach advanced hurriedly. 

4 





CHAPTER IV. 

THE BATTLE, 

|AD NEWS I Sire/' cried the Count Palatine. 
'' Cinola, your strong fortress on the Adda^ is 
in the hands of the enemy." 
Barbarossa sprang to his feet^ and gazed with 
surprise upon the Coimt. 

" Cinola taken I" cried he angrily, — " when — ^by whom ? " 
"To-day, by the Milanese; but here is a man who will 
give full details to your Majesty." 

And he pointed to a soldier who, until then, had stood 
at a short distance from the group. 

"Ahl is that you, Gero?" said Frederic, whose ex- 
traordinary memory never forgot a name or a face. ^'Tefl 
me at once, everything 1 " 

"The tidings which I bring to your Majesty are most 
unfortunate. Cinola was, this morning, surrendered to 
the Milanese." 

" Surrendered ? " said the Emperor, angrily. 
"Yes, Sire, — surrendered by the base Guelph, the 
traitor Bonello, to whom your Majesty had intrusted the 
command of the fortress." 

■The face of the Emperor grew black with rage. 
" What is the strength of the Milanese ? " he asked. 

(88) 
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* About throe Imiidred men." 

"Have they burned the Castle?" 

''I am ignorant of that fact, Sire! As soon i^ the 
banner of the Guelphs was hoisted over the citadel, I 
hastened hither. But some time must elapse before they 
can sack and burn the place, as their first visit will 
doubtless be to the wine-cellars." 

''How many Germans were with you in the Castle?" 

''Three and a half, your Majesty, — for one of them 
had lost a leg. Poor fellows I they are in a pitiable 
condition, for their lives are in danger 1 " 

" Gentlemen," said the Emperor to his knights, who 
were grouped around him, "we must not lose an in- 
stant ; this new outrage must be punished at once I " 

The knights looked at each other with astonishment; 
and even the daring Otho shook his head. 

"Sirel" said he, "the Guelphs are too much our 
superior in numbers." 

. "Since when has the Count Otho learned to count his 
fi)es? " inquired the EmperOT. 

"But," observed the Chancellor, whom the sudden 
resolution of the Emperor had alarmed, "would it not 
be more prudent to await the arrival of the German 
troops ? " 

"No I the punishment should always follow closely, 
upon the crime. Whatl these traitors have dared to 
lay their plans under my very eyes, and yet you speak 
of waiting 1 — It would be a public admission of our 
weakness." 

" To accommodate ourselves to circumstances^" replied 
the Chancellor, "is not weakness, but rather wisdom.^ 
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The Emperor should not expose his person needlessly.' 
Pardon my frankness, Sire ; it is your duty not to court 
unnecessary danger." 

"Know, my lord," said Frederic, "that on the battle- 
field, he most easily escapes death who braves it most I 
But, rather death itself, than tame submission to such 
an outrage as this I " 

" Well, then, may Heaven help you I " said Binaldo, 
despairingly, — "three hundred against eighty; — the 
odds are too great; — it is an unpardonable piece of 
rashness 1" 

" Be it so, my lord I But what can three hundred 
traitors do against eighty German nobles, fighting for 
the honor of their name, in the cause of their sovereign? 
K I had with me only ten loyal knights, I would prove 
to the world, that, in Germany, courage and chivalry are 
not mere empty names 1 Come, gentlemen, to horse 1 " 

" To arms I to arms 1 Long live the Emperor 1 " cried 
the knights, inspired by the courage of their sovereign. 

"Your peaceful calling will render your presence 
useless in this bloody work of justice," said the Emperor, 
turning to his Chancellor. " It will be better that you 
should await our return. Stay, ride off immediately 
towards the German troops, who are on their march, and 
bid the princes hasten their arrival I " 

" May God preserve us I " said Rinaldo, perceiving that 
the Emperor wished to keep him out of danger. " I am 
ready to die with my sovereign." 

" Your fidelity needs no such act of heroism to prove 
its value," said Barbarossa. "Besides, I have by no 
means decided, as yet, to leave this world for another I 
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But a truce to this discussion. Seek the princeS) salute 
them in m j name, and bid them march at once upon 
Milan!" 

Binaldo anxiously watched the tall form otf the Em- 
peror through the crevices of the walls^ as his heavy 
step resounded beneath the arches of the mined church. 
The shrill blast of the trumpet assembled the knights 
who were already in the saddle. Without touching the 
stirrup, the prince vaulted upon his mail-dad steed^ and 
in a few minutes the little band disappeared in the direc- 
tion of the south-west. 

" There goes a man who probably rides to meet his 
death/' said Binaldo to himself. ''His pride despises 
danger, and yet, though I know the strength of his arm, 
some trifling accident may ruin everything. Whilst I 
seek the princes, the Milanese may exult over his corpse, 
and Bome, raising again her humbled head, topple down 
the edifice built up so laboriously 1 " 

The Chancellor started, as a voice addressed him« 

^Jf you are ready, my lord Count, we will set for- 
ward," said the soldier whom Barbarossa had left behind 
as eacort to the minister. 

" You should not have weakened the little troop by 
your absence, for your lance would be more than ever 
useful to-day to Bis Majesty." 

*' Pshaw I" replied the man, ^'I have no fears about 
the result. The Guelphs never can stand before Count 
Otho and his brave lances. Besides, Barbarossa leads 
them, and I never saw his eye flash so fiercely as when 
he bade me stay with you." 

4* 
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Binaldo mounted his horse and, accompanied by the 
soldier, rode swiftly towards the north. 

Meanwhile the Emperor pushed forward. His knights 
rode behind him in stern silence, but with a look of 
grim determination upon their bronzed faces, and naught 
was heard, save the clatter of their horses' hoofs, and 
the rattle and clank of their armor. Barbarossa was 
carefully examining the distant limits of the plain, where 
could be seen what at first seemed only dark moving 
shadows; soon, however, the gleam of helmets and 
lances was distinctly visible, and even the heavy step of 
troops on the march could be distinctly heard. Bar- 
barossa hesitated for a moment, as if in doubt what 
course to pursue, when Count Otho approached. 

''I think I know those troops," said he. ''As we 
were leaving the ruins, I saw several horsemen, on 
yonder hills, riding towards Milan. They are doubtless 
the enemy's videttes, who are carrying to the conquer- 
ors of Cinola the tidings of our advance." 

"Gero," said the Emperor, "you are the least heavily 
armed. Bide forward and see what is the strength of 
that detachment ; I want to know if they have any in- 
fantry in the rear, and whether there are any lancers 
posted in the wood, to take us in flank." 

The trooper galloped off. The other soldiers at once 
dismounted to draw their saddle-girths and prepare for 
the fight, and the drinking-cup, which passed freely from 
hand to hand, contributed greatly to increase their 
ceurage. 

Barbarossa took no refreshment, but he carefully re- 
connoitred the ground. Not an inequality of its surface, 
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not a stream or marsh escaped his eye. On the right 
was a little wood, which might serve the enemy to mask 
his movements, and as the ground on which he stood 
was slightly elevated, he determined to await the enemy 
there, in order to give greater impetus to the charge of 
his own troopers. 

Gero soon returned, followed at a distance by several 
of the enemy's horsemen, thrown out as scouts. 

"The Guelphs are moving in three columns — in the 
centre is about two hundred Infantry. The wings are 
much weaker. I could see nothing in the woods." 

" The Milanese seem very confident," said the rough 
soldier Gosvdn ; "they think that five Lombards are at 
least equal to one German, and so neglect their tactics. 
Ah ! well I I killed twenty of them at Lodi without 
dinting my sabre, and am rather curious to see how 
many I can exterminate to-day, and not turn its edge." 

"Yes," added Frederic, with a laugh ; "and these good 
people have surnamed you, in consequence, 'The Lom- 
bard-eater.' You are in luck to-day. Master Goswin, 
for you will have enough to satisfy even your appetite, 
— But to work, gentlemen I The enemy will not leave 
us much longer the choice of the attack, so we must 
give him something to do." 

He divided the escort into three columns, giving the 
right wing to Count Otho, the left to the knight of Gos- 
win, and reserving to himself the command of the cen- 
tre. The Lombard tactics were usually to kill the horses 
of the knights, who, dismounted and in heavy armor, 
would then become comparatively less dangerous ; but 
the monarch understood the danger. 
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The Milanese advanced about a hundred yards, and 
then halted. Unlike the stern silence of their adversa- 
ries; thej shouted, and sang, and clashed their weapons 
as if to prove that they felt assured of victory, 

Barbarossa rode along the front of his little band, 
which calmly awaited the attack : — 

" Valiant friends," said he, " have faith in your good 
cause I You draw the sword against treachery and re-* 
bellion I Trust in God ; it is he who chastises the per- 
jurer 1 Confide in the strength of your good right arms, 
and show to the world, that you are worthy to bear the 
name of Germans! Let St. Michael, the patron of our 
country, be your rallying-cry I Couch your lanoesi 
Forward, Charge 1 " 

"Saint Michael, Saint Michael for the Emperor I" 
rang through their ranks, as they dashed upon the foe. 

The Milanese cavalry, with a savage yell, advanced to 
meet their enemies, while their infantry, in close column, 
awaited the shock of the German horse. Soon the clash 
of arms and the wild cries of the combatants proclaimed 
that they were fighting hand to hand, Barbarossa was 
everywhere in the thickest of the miUe ; the Milanese 
leader fell before his lance, and then the Emperor, sword 
in hand, broke through the enemy's centre. Soon each 
knight had stretched an adversary on the ground. The 
ranks of the infantry first faltered, and then gave way, 
and many a foot-soldier found death beneath the hoofs of 
the trampling chargers, as he vainly endeavored to pierce 
the serried line of German steel. Still the Lombards 
fought stubbornly, and the hope of terminating at one 
blow the slavery of their country, animated them to dea- 
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perate eiBEbrts. Their bravest champions had fallen be- 
neath the Emperor's sword, and still, to the cry of "Death 
to the tyrant 1" they fought on. Suddenly Frederic's 
horse was pierced by a pike-thrust, and fell heavily 
upon him. Crushed under his steed, the Emperor was 
wellnigh powerless, and the blows of his enemies rained 
upon his armor. 

A cry of triumph revealed to the Germans the danger 
of their sovereign. Erwin broke through the Lombard 
ranks, and for an instant deverted their attention to him- 
self. Other knights came up. Erwin, unhorsed, was 
holding his buckler above the Emperor's head. Sud- 
denly the cry of " St. Michael to the rescue " rang above 
the din of the battle, and Otho, at the head of his brave 
lancers, charged the foe. The fight was over, and soon 
the Milanese infantry were fleeing, broken and in dis- 
order, across the plain. 





CHAPTER V. 



AFTER THE VICTORY. 




N the midst of tHe battle-field stood Barbarossa^ 
surrounded by the dead and the dying. His 
mantle, pierced and torn, and stained with blood, 
hung over his armor, whose strength had pro- 
tected him so well against the weapons of the Lombards ; 
for, save a slight contusion, he was unwounded. Far 
away in the plain could still be seen the German cavalry, 
chasing the scattered fugitives, but near him were only 
a few of his own wounded men. Before him lay a dying 
Guelph, the blood welling in torrents from his breast, 
who gazed upon the Emperor with an expression which, 
even in his last moments, bespoke his bitter hatred for 
the oppressor of his country; powerless and crushed, his 
impotent rage broke»forth in fierce invective. 

"Tyrant," said he, in a broken voice, "when will thy 
bloody work be at an end I Immolate the last of the 
Lombards to thy pride ; drink their heart's blood, if thou 
wilt! — we will gladly yield it to thee in exchange for 
our freedom I — But — be accursed I — thou and all thy 
race!" 

(46) 
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He fell back and expired. The Emperor gaze<i sadly 
upon the corpse, for the words of the dying man and his 
malediction had strangely moved him; but just then, 
Otho of Wittelsbaoh rode np with his men, in charge of 
some prisoners. 

^'I have spared these rascals, Sire," said the Count 
Palatine, ''that some of them, at least, may expiate their 
treachery on the gibbet." 

Frederic turned towards the prisoners, but even before 
he spoke, his angry glance showed what fate was in 
store for them. Still he was silent for an instant, in 
the hope that some of them might sue for mercy. But 
there was no appeal, and pointing to a tree, he said, — 

« Let them die I" 

Undismayed by the approach of death, the Lombards 
met their fate in silence. None asked for pardon. They 
died martyrs to the holy cause of freedom, and in the 
defence of the most sacred rights of their native land. 
But their last glance was one of implacable hatred for 
the tyrant. 

''Count Palatine, take possession of the fortress of 
Cinola at once, before the Milanese can strengthen them- 
selves in the works," said Barbarossa. " We will wait 
here for Goswin, and then follow with the wounded." 

Wittelsbach mounted, and rode away. 

Erwin had remained near the prince, and Barbarossa 
turned with a kind smile towards the boy, who had so 
bravely fulfilled his knightly, duties in the fight, and 
who had so efficiently protected the life of his sovereign. 

'' You have well merited your god&ther's thanks, my 
• young friend," said he, " and we will not prove ungrate- 
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ful. Ask me what favor you will, I promise tliat it 
shall be granted." 

Erwin bowed in silence, but before he could speak, 
Goswin rode up, bringing with him as prisoner the 
knight Bonello, the late treacherous governor of Cinola. 

*' Ah 1 by Saint Guy, Sire, this has been a brave day's 
work," said he, pointing to the dead bodieSi ''I would 
have finished mine long since, but for this noble cheva- 
lier. I must adnut that he is a gallant soldier, although, 
alas I a most foul traitor I " 

Frederic gazed contemptuously upon his former par- 
tisan. Bonello was a man still in the prime of life, and, 
though short in stature, well and powerfully built. . His 
visage, though dejected, was calm. Like the majority 
of the inferior nobility, he had been long one of the 
warmest adherents of the Emperor, although he had 
acted as such rather through necessity than from choice. 
His glance fell before that of his sovereign. 

"Are you ready to die the death of a traitor? " asked 
Frederic. 

"I am ready to die," answered G'uido; "but I implore 
you to withdraw the epithet of traitor I " 

" And why, pray ? " 

" Sire, Guido Bonello was a traitor only on the day 
when he swore allegiance to his country's tyrant, forget- 
ting, for a moment, that he was a Lombard." 

"Are you not ashamed to seek thus to disguise your 
felony ? " asked Frederic. 

" Sire, we may bow in obedience to the monarch, who 
by his victorious arms has conquered Lombardy. But 
when tyranny reigns in the place of justice, when oar 
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rights are trampled underfoot, when our country is laid 
waste and her inhabitants held to random, when the Em- 
peror's iron heel is placed upon the necks of a kneeling 
people, then. Sire, obedience becomes a crime I It is 
better to die free, than lire as slaves I If it needs* be 
that Italy obey you agairat h^ will, exile her popula- 
tion and replace it with serfs." 

The monarch, as grind' justiciary of the !E!mpire, had 
allowed the prisoner full freedom of speech in his de- 
fence ; but when he had concluded : 

' " The usual Lombard argument," he exclaimed ; ^^the 
invention of some faots> the misrepresentation of otibbQrs4 
You -call tyraniny the energetic punishment' of traitors 
whom I had loaded with &vots; legitimate taxation 
you term extortion] But who, then, halve given greater 
evidences of tyranny over the weak than the Loiiibardls 
themselves? Remember Oomo and Lodi— think of 
the excesses committed there before our army restored 
order I Were tiot those cities, the so-oalled allies of 
Milan, only her slaves ? But it is not for a sovereign 
to seek excuses before a traitor I Go, the gallows awaits 
you!" 

Calmly, without bravado as without faltering, the 
prisoner heard his sentence; but as the men-at-arms 
advanced to seiee him, he raised his head : 

" There exists an ancient custom," said he, " honored 
even among the heathens. All those who are condemned 
to deaths are permitted to make one last request, which 
is granted to them." 

"'TIS well — what is yours? " 

'^ Delay the execution for three days." 
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" Why ask for this delay ? " 

The tone of the prisoner changed. His confidence 
left him, his lips trembled convulsively; and a teiar stood 

» 

in his eye. 

"Pshaw!" he said, "I can scarcely believe myaelf 
guilty of such weakness I But there are times when 
>the feelings of a father are stronger than the duties of 
the patriot. Let me see my child once more ; she is the 
sole fruit of my once happy marriage. When one is so 
near his last hour, there is much to be done." 

"You need feel no shame for such sentiments," re- 
plied Frederic, "they only do you honor. I will grant 
your request. Goswin, take charge of the prisoner." 

The Emperor turned away to give orders for the care 
of the wounded and the burial of the dead. Litters 
were hastily constructed of lances and the branches of 
trees, and then, escorted by a few knights, Barbarossa 
rode over to Cinola, whither he was soon followed by 
the other troops and the wounded Germans. 





CHAPTER VI. 



THE COURT FOOL. 




OAROBLY was the Emperor installed in the 
fortress, when the German levies began to 
come in, and FriBderic was extremely gratified 
by the arrival of several bishops, whose pres- 
ence, he hoped, wonld lend great moral strength to his 
cause, although they came, not as messengers of peace, 
but in complete armor, and attended by well-appoinited 
troops. Foremost among the temporal chie& were Henry 
the Lion, Duke of Saxony and Bavaria, next to Barba* 
rossa himself, the most powerful prince of the Empire ; 
Leopold, Duke of Bohemia ; and the mighty counts of 
Dachau, d'Andedi's and d'Abenberg. Duke Henry of 
Austria had not yet arrived, although his army stood 
close at hand in the defiles of the Alps. 

In the immense plain before the castle a vast camp 
rose, as if by magic. Over the white tents fluttered the 
pennons of the knights, and before the pavilions of the 
princes were hoisted their several standards, rich in gold 
and silver embroidery. * Through the oanyivs streets 
pressed a< gay crowd in tich dressed and shining armor, 

(61) 
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while knightSj snrrounded by their brilliatit retinues, 
rode in every direction. 

In the middle of the camp stood the Imperial pavil- 
ion, and toward it, as to a common centre, seemod to 
tend all the varied parts of the strange tumult. 

Meanwhile a sad spectacle might have been witnessed 
before the gates of the fortress, distant a thousand paces 
from the camp. Fr9m the open postern of the huge 
round tower, which formed the principal salient of the 
fortification, Bonello was being led out to execution. 
The three days' respite had expired, and the certainty 
of his speedy death, joined to the sorrow that he had not 
yet seen his child, had left upon the- prisoner's fece 
traces of deep anguish. His trembling knees ^ould 
scarcely support him as he followed tiie jailers who were 
cond acting him to the scafifold &om which hung the 
fatal knot. 

The condemned man made every effort to meet his 
fate with courage, but when, a few steps from the gal* 
lows, the executioner seized the rope, all his fortitade 
deserted him, and hie halted. 

'' What is the matter now," cried the brutal soldiet 
who commanded the escort. ''Until now you have 
given proofs of bravery ; do you tremble at the sight 
of a piece of hemp?" 

Bonello riaised his head, and with tears in his eyes^ in 
a voice choking with emotion, replied,-*- 

"I do not fear to die, but — ohl my child, my darling 
child!" 

< 

And he coveted his face with his hands. ... 

''What serves this everlasting whimper about your 
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child; yesterday -whs your day, but you got a r^riere 
by your lamentations; but we can't wait any longer; ao 
come and be hanged at once I " 

"You are a fool, cousin," cried a shrill voice; "do you 
think any one will let himself be hung, if be can help it? " 

The executioner turned, and glanced angrily at the 
speaker ; a small man; almost a dwarf in stature, wil^ in- 
telligent features and eyes beaming with malice, he was 
dressed in the garb of a jester, and wore on his head . a 
bright scarlet cap with asses' ears. Both cap and jacket 
were covered with a great num'ber oS. little bells, which 
rang merrily with every movement. He was seated on 
a stone^ his chin resting on his hands, and laughing 
ironically in the face of the enraged soldier. . 

" Hold your tongue,** said the latter, "or I'll hang you 
too by the ears." 

" Do you want to get me out of the way for my fool's 
bauble ? " said the jester, in the same careless tone. "I 
warn you if you aspire to be my successor, you will 
have to prove that there are more brains in your head 
than there are in a pumpkin. You are making a poor 
beginning, cousin Hesso, or you would not hang this 
miserable wretch so early in the morning." 

"The man must be hung now, because his time has 
come I " said Hesso, furiously. But the arms of Henry 
the Lion, which were embroidered on the jester's coat, 
prevented any violence on his part. 

" You would be right, if you were not such a liar," 
replied the fool. " Your long ears heard the Emperor 
say y esterday, ' ' Let him be hung to-mbrrowl' What 

5* 
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'Was tnie then, will be equally so Ibnrteen hours heace. 
Till then the poor devirs tims lis his own." 

Hesso hesitated for an iisstnuity but tho idea that he 
should suief the interfereitoe of :4i oou^t fool to delay an 
ei:ebatioiny was enough to put him beside himself wikh 
rage. • Turning towards the prisoner, he ctied, — 

'' iE^nough of this ; fasten up the traitor to the gibbet I " 

The assistants obeyed^ akid already tiaie noose. Was 
ar6und the prisoner's neck, when, with a sudden ispring, 
and before the executicuiercouldinterfere, the jester drev^ 
a knife from his bel<t, and cut the rope. 

" What means this 1 " exclaimed Hesfio. 

"Thwarted! thwarted/' oried the fool; "don*t you seel 
cousin mine, that this maa has not yet been io.cdnfea- 
fiion ? The head aiKl the body of the poor devil belong 
to you and the crows, but neither you, nor yoiur firiend 
Beekebub, haire any right over his soul I Let this man 
first comply with his duties as. a Christian I " ' . 

^By SatanI what^s that to me? Here, you xnee, tie 
a new knot, and hang up the traitor at oncei " 

" Then you will be hung too, cousin," said the jester. 
^^ Would you really dare to execute a man without, oou'- 
fession ? I came here to witness the death of a bandit^ 
but not to see the devil steal his soul I If you have any 
respect for your own life, cousin, you will put off the 
business until I bring here a monk, or a bishop, or if 
needs, the Pope himself I " This said, he rushed toward 
the enjeainpm^it 

Hesfi^ llit his* lips iiullenly,: but he knew the positive 
orde^ which existed; that no one was to be put to death, 
without first receiving the succors of religion. 
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''Lead the prisoner book to Lis dungeon," said he, 
^niitil the fool and the pTdest have finished their task." 

The jester stojpped before a tent whose splendid 2jp- 
pearance denoted the princely rank of its bcoupant. In 
front of the entrance floated a banner on which were 
blazoned the arms and bearings of episcopal dignity. 
Upon the threshold stood a man, evidently of high rank, 
igazdng idly at iSk» busy movement of the oamp. He 
wore a long tunic, magnificently embroidered on the 
tni£& and coiUaf ; his hands sparkled with rings of gold 
and precious stooea ; his expression was engaging, and 
he smiled cordially as the fool approached. 

'M 'm in luck I " cried the jester ; '' I was only looking 
for a monk, and I 've stumbled, on a prelate in all his 
glory." 

" What do you want, rascal ? " 

^ To save a soul fram Satan, cousin Adelbert I There 
is a poor fellow near here who is going to be hanged ; 
he ia still in the bonds of sin, ajnd I want you to come 
out and cut them, so that he can spring from the gallows 
straight into Abraham's bosom 1 " 

'* But, Lanzo," replied Adelbert, " don't you perceive 
that I have neither sword nor dagger in my belt*" 

** Oh 1 cousin, your tongue is sharp enough of itselt 
Come with me I " 

^' Whatil a prelate follow a fool i Bogoe, you oiaght 
to be flogged." 

''Well then I lei the prelate lead the way. I warrant 
he will not Dose the traiL" 

" Whom do you mean? " 

Ty tliA pvdate^ of oourae.*' 
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" And of whose trail do you speak ? " 

'^ Zounds I Why, the fool's, to be sure 1 you look very 
much like me, cousin, although your cap has no ears» for 
your surcoat is nearly as motley as mine." 

"Leave me instantly I " said Adelbert. 

" You are willing, then, to leave this poor wreteh to 
Satan." 

"Yes, beyond doubt; and you with himl Find a 
monk, if you can." 

" Hey ? — Well, I am learning something new every 
day," said Lanzo, ironically. " I never thought before 
that a monk was worth more than a prelate ; but I '11 rer 
member in future. — Ah, I am in luck, here comes a 
monkl — two of them. — I may say three, instead of 
one I" he cried, as several monks dismounted and ap- 
proached the tent. 

They were dusty and travel-stained, and i^parently 
fatigued with a long journey ; the eldest addressed the 
prelate, while his companions stood on one side in ah 
attitude of deep humility. 

"Deign to pardon my boldness," said he, after the 
usual greetings; "we have just arrived in your camp, 
and seek a friendly shelter. Our rules prescribe the 
greatest discretion ; but, in these troublous times, it is 
no longer an easy task to hold our pastoral office. Per- 
haps, your Excellency will deign to offer us an humble 
place beneath your tent ? " 

But the modest request seemed to irritate the prelate. 
He drew himself up, proudly, and glanced disdainfully 
upon the speaker, as he replied, sharply, — 

" The tent of a bishop is not an inn foac mendicant 
friars." 
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" If you waoDtt to keep company with bishops, or priors, 
or even canons, holy father," said Lanzo, "you must 
wear a pelisse of aabks, and let the hair grow on your 
shaven poll." 

" Would you be kind enough," said the embarrassed 
monk, turning to the jester, "would you be kind enough, 
to use your influence with thiff noble gentleman. We are. 
messengers from the Archbishop Everard of Salzburg." 

"Whatl" sneered Adelbert. "Monks acting as the 
envoys of an archbishop ? Has your master no abbot 
or canon at the head of his chapter ? Your cowls are 
out of place amid the splendors of a court I I warn you 
that His Majesty has little love for your cloth, and he is 
right". 

"Ah I'' exckimed Lansso, "if my cousin Barbarossa 
could only use the monks as train-bearers and courtiers 
for his pet Pope, we-, would soon have little need for 
bishops and canons f " * 

With an angry look at the jester, Adelbert re-entered 
the tent. The monks seemed ' greatly embarrassed. 
Their scornful reception was the more* mortifjdng, be- 
cause it was the first visit which they had ever paid to 
the high dignitaries 'of the Church. 

** Be of good che^r,'sans of Saint Benedict," said Lanzo; 
" on the word of a fool, I promise you comfortable lodg- 
ings and a hearty meal 1 But you must do me a service 
in return I " 

"Most gladly, my son," implied the monk. 

"Ooine with me then, I'll show you the way," said 
Lanzo, and they left the spot, followed by the others, 
leading their horses. 
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*' You merely ask me to perform a pious duty," said 
the priest, when Lanzo had explained the a&ir ; "had 
we not better go at once to the poor wretch ? " 

" There is no need of haste," replied Lanzo. " They 
dare not hang him, until he has confessed and received 
absolution. You need fear no rivalry in the matter, 
either ; for my cousin Barbarossa hates your firatemity, 
and will not allow a monk within the limits of the camp. 
So that we have no one here, save prelates in velvet and 
ermine, who will have nothing to do witihi a confession. 
— Holloa, there, you idlers, make way for honest people I " 
cried the jester, striking with his cap a crowd of servants 
who were blocking up the entrance to a narrow street. 

Close at hand, in the middle of an open square, stood 
the tent of Henry the Lion, and behind were the lodg- 
ings of his suite and the stables for their horses. 

"Here, BalderichI" said the jester to one of the 
servants, ''take these animals to the stables, and feed 
them well." 

And, as the varlet led away the horses, Lanzo con- 
ducted the monks to his own tent, where he ofiered them 
some food and wine. 

"I am aware," said he, "that you abstain from meat; 
but, with the best will in the world, I cannot give you 
any fish, although there is plenty of it in camp*" 

The monks said their benedidte and ate what was set 
before them. 

" Will you not change your dress. Father Conrad? " 
jBisked one of them, of him who seemed the superior. 

" Not yet, my son," replied Conrad ; " for the present it 
will suffice to shake off the dust." 
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Wliilst the monks were attending to tlie needs of their 
chief, the fool examined intently the imposing figure of 
his guest, as though seeking to guess at his identity. 

" My son I " said he to the monk, " if those are your 
children, you must be their father ? " 

*' Certainly 1 friend Lanzo." 

"Then, may Heaven forgive me, for I have led a 
worthy abbot to the tent of a fool." 

"You see how deceitful appearances sometimes are," 
replied the abbot, with a smile. 

" Yes 1 — yes. Henceforth I '11 go blindfold, and open 
my ears wider than ever, to see better what lies before 
me. Bui now, my lord Abbot, whenever it may please 
you, we can set out on our mission. As to you, my holy 
friends and worthy guests, during our absence comfort 
yourselves with what is before you; the ham comes 
from the Duke's own table, and the wine &om his 
cellars." 

And Lanzo and the Abbot left the tent. 
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m 

N a rough stone; in the deep and gloomy dun- 
geon of the fortress of Ginola, sat Guido.da 
Bonello, his body bent forward until bis head 
almost rested upon his knees, his manacled 
hands hanging helpless under the weight of his fetterfi, 
and his tearfal gaii^e fi;8:ed despondingly upon the ground. 
He was a brave man, and had often looked death 
boldly in the face ; and if he was now so unmanned, it 
was from no thought of his own sad £Eite ; hia ffea^s were 
for his daughter, so soon to be left without a protector. 
Suddenly the sound of steps met his ear, and h^ raised 
his head quickly, in the fond hope of distinguishing the 
light footfall of a woman. The key grated in the lock, 
the door swung back upon its hinges, and the chief 
turnkey, followed by Lanzo and the Abbot, entered the 
cell. 

"Here is the priest," said the jailer, sullenly; "get 
through your business as soon as possible, for you must 
be hung at once. If I am to have as much trouble with 
all my other prisoners, in future, I would rather resign 

my office now, and have done with it." 

(60) 
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"I am entirely at your service, my son," said the 
Abbot, kindly, as he approached the prisoner. 

''Thanks, holy father," replied Guido; "but you are 
mistaken if you expect to find a criminal here I " 

" Of course I " exclaimed the jester. " 14'owadayB they 
never hang any but honest men ; the scoundrels go scot- 
free. Come, come, cousin, if for nothing else, you merit 
th^ gallows for being such a tender father, and touching 
a fool's heart. God knows it'was nothing but pity which 
prompted me to get you a confessor." 

Without noticing the idle babble of the fool, the 
prisoner gazed earnestly upon the Abbot, who seemed 
deeply grieved at the sight of his sad condition. 

'' You have no hardened criminal to deal with," paid 
he, divining the priest's thoughts. "My sole £i.ult has 
been that I drew my sword to resist the bloody despot- 
ism of the Emperor. I feel confident that you have not 
visited the camp of Barbarossa to encourage the crimes 
and errors of the heretic^ for your calm and pious eyes 
show clearly that you are no sycophant sold to the 
tyrant I As an unworthy sinner, I will gladly avaU 
myself of your kind arm. in tjiis my last journey. ^ But 
first let me beg you to administer aid to my spiritual 
necessitie/3." The clatter of horses' feet in the court-iyard 
interrupted the prisoner; the sound of light footsteps 
was heard along the passage ; the door swung open, and 
a slight veiled form entered the dungeoii ;-r-the daughter 
of Bonello was in her father's arms. In the doorway 
stood Pietro Nigri, gazing, with deep emption, upon the 
scene. • 

The priapner, p^sipi^tely embrfiqi^ig hii* ; pta^htef, 

6 
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wept and sobbed bitterly; for tLe tbotiglit that be held 
now to his heart; perhaps for the last time, all that he 
loved on earth, was agonizing in the extreme. 

The young girl's face was calmer. She uttered neither 
complaint nor lamentation. For a moment her head 
reposed upon her father's breast, and then, raising it, she 
put back the gray hairs which covered his brow, and 
gazed fondly into his eyes. 

" My father 1 " She could say no more ; but the tone 
was enough to show the world of deep emotions which 
filled her heart at this awful moment. 

Disengaging herself from his embrat^e, she looked 
around her. 

Women, in trying circumstances, often give proof of 
marvellous energy and force of character. Mastering for 
lihe moment her grief, — dismissing every painful thought, 
-—the young girl sought only to cheer the last hours of 
the condemned. 

** Take off these heavy fetters which crush him,** said 
she to the jailer ; " put him in some other less frightful 
cell, I implore yoii I " 

^' I havd no desire to be hung in his place," growled 
the man. 

"Ohl" said she, pleadingly, "it can be no crime to 
soothe the last moments of a dying man I " and she emp- 
tied the contents of her purse into the jailer's hand. 

The effect of the gold was magical ; he smiled, bowed, 
and muttered some excuse for his churlishness. 

"Noble lady — you are too kind — yes, you are right, 
it would be inhuman to torture the poor wretch un- 
necessarily. I will conduct him to the upper tower, 
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and, as heclinnat wear his ohains on Hifc last ymrv^jy I 
may as well rid him of them now.'* : 

And, taking a key from the bunch at his gicdle, 
Onido's manacles fell upon the ground. 

'* Captain Hesao would be inqens^d, were: he to see 
this, but it matti^rs little; his woil't come back again to* 
day, and to-morrow all will bcf over;" 

These last. cruel wbrds wellaigh broke the young 
girl's heart. The jesti^r observed her ch^nginjg fajoe^ and 
his own ready sympathies were awaken^ed. 

" Yes," said he, " to-morrow all- will, probably, b^ aver^ 
but, one WoiHi fix)m me to the noble. Duke, would falsify 
your prediction. I cut the rope o(noe, and I n^^ould do 
it again if the fancy took me*" 

** I owe you rdany thanks, vxj kind friend," said 
Bonello, pressing' the hand, of the j^ter. *'I would nol 
be here now, if your kiod heart and good knife had not 
acted so promptly." 

" Pshaw \ It Was a silly thing to do, my good sir ; but 
if you ; ^(Juld do something resllly of use, ybii should 
tend this t^yerend gentleman to the Emperor, to get Hiii 
Majesty to open yotir cage." 

" If you haye access to the court, holy fatheiJ," .said 
Bonello, "uqc your influence in my behalf I I h'aVe 
never opposed the Imperial supremacy/ aosd .only took 
up arms to resist Oppression.; biit if the' Dzoperor will 
spare my life, I will consecrate it, hereafter, entirely to 
my child." 

'' Sir knight, be ftssui^d that I will do . all in say 
power. A mission of grave importance summons me to 
th^ Emperor's .preiiience without delay. May Giod grant 
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that I may find him mercifully disposed ! I will retunx 
as speedily as possible, to announce to you the result 
of my efforts." 

And the prelate, followed by Lanzo, took his de- 
parture fbr the Camp, while G-uido, his daughter, and 
Pietro Nigri, were conducted by the jailer to a lofty and 
well-lighted chamber of the upper tower: 

'If you wish anything," said he, "open this window 
and call ; I shall be close at hand." 

He lingered for an instant, and then left the room, 
carefully locking the door behind him. 

The travellers evidently stood in need of refresh* 
ments ; but the sad fate awaiting Bonello, Had prevented 
his child from all consciousness of physical wants* 
Every movement of the girl betrayed her inward suffer- 
ing ; but, with the desire of soothing his last moments, 
she strove bravely to cdnceal every trace of her own 
emotion. 

Pietfo was pale and suffering; although severely 
wounded in the late unlucky battle, the proud Milanesd 
felt still more deeply the dangers menacing his beloved 
country. Wrapped in contemplation of the Grerman 
campi he stood at the open window, entirely forgetful 
of the unfortunate Guido and his daughter. 

** I have been awaiting you impatiently, for two days 
past, my child I Were you delayed by the insecurity 
of the road 7 " 

" Not at all, father ; it was Pietro's wound which pre- 
vented me travelling more rapidly.'^ 

'' Were you not annoyed ? " 

^'On the contrary," she replied ; "the German knights 
paid us every attention in their power." 
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"What strange people those Germans are I" fwid 
GKiido. '*! haye often admired their courteous treatmenl 
of women. But your appearance in their camp would,, 
of itself, bring you a host of valiant champions."' 

" Heaven preserve us from such chivalroi^s support^" 
said Pietro, whose Violent hatred for the Germans would 
not su'ffer him to listen to a word in their praise. 

" To be just towards the virtues <£ our enemies, is no. 
proof of either weakness or treason." ' . 
. ^'No; but to admit the virtue of ati eneniyi is not be- 
coming- in a sincere patriot," replied Nigri. 

Bonello knew Fietro's blind hatred for everything^ 
that was German, and had calculated upcMi a similar 
answer, the injustice of which it was most easy to show 
by simple facts. During their discussion, HerxEiengarde 
bad approached the window, and now gave way to the 
emotions which she had so long controlled. The tears 
coursed down her cheeks, for she could see distinctly 
the gallows and the execntioneirs. Raising her eyes 
appealingly to'wards Heaven, which shone clear and 
pure above the smfling landscape, she thought of- the 
promised intercession of the holy abbot, and she prayed 
to God and the Holy Virgin, for the safety of her be- 
loved «and unfortunate father. 

Her tears ceased, and in a calmer tone, she turned 
towards him : — 

" Without doubt, the Emperor will pardon you. The 
Almighty knows your innocence, and will not suffer 
you to die the death of the guilty." 

" Let us hope so, my child ! " 

« For my part, I expect nothing," said Nigri. " The 
6* 
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heart of the tyrant Barbarossa knows neither pity nor 
justice. — Hermengarde, resign yourself to the worsts' 
and do not cherish a yain hope." 

" Oh ! Pietro," said she, turning away. 

"Rather be proud of your fether's death; he is a mkrtyr 
to the cause of his country's freedom 1 " 

"Enough I enough!" interrupted Bonello, "A girl 
of fourteen cannot understand such heroic sentiments, 
dear Pietro 1 But if my hours are numbered, as you 
seem to think ; if I am soon to leayid you forever," (and 
Guido mustered up all his courage to preserve the ap- 
pearancue of calm resignation,) "it is. you, Pietro, who 
must endeavor to replace me. You know my wishes ; 
receive Hermengarde's hand how, until the priest can 
unite you forever." 

Tears streamed from the. prisoner's eyes and fell upon 
his gray beard, as he took his daughter's hand to place 
it in that of Pietro. But the words of the young man 
had made tod paitiful an impression upon her hearty and 
turning from him, with a burst of bitter weeping, Her* 
mengarde threw herself upon her &tber's bosom. 




.4 * 




CHAPTER VIII. 



THE ABBOT CONRAD. 




HE condemned man could not easily have 
found a more powerful advocate than the 
Abbot Conrad, the friend of the great Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg, whose opposition had hith- 
erto prevented the recognition in Germany of the Anti- 
Pope Victor. Frederic had neglecteJi nothing to obtain 
the active co-operation of the Princes of the Church, but 
all in vain; neither threats nor entreaties couid induce 
Eberhard to countenance the schism. He had not even 
replied to the Emperor's summons to accompany him to 
Italy, in order that it might not be imagined that he 
would make any compromise with heresy and error. 

Many of the bishops regulated their conduct by that' 
of the eminent Archbishop of Salzburg, and as long as 
the feeble and irresolute Victor was not universally 
acknowledged as Pope, the Emperor could not hope for 
a complete realization of his ambitious projects. In 
&ct, Victor was as humbly submissive to Frederic's 
slightest wishes as Alexander Ill.was inflexibly opposed 
to them. As powerful and bold as Barbarossa himfelfi^ 
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he disdained to play the part of laokey to the Emperor, 
and refused to enthrall the liberty of the Church and 
make religion the mere stepping-stone to a despotic 
prince. Such a man was dangerous to the Emperor's 
projects, and every eflfbrt was made to drive Alexander 
from the throne of St. Peter. Eberhard was the head 
of the Papal faction in Germany, and as Conrad was 
said to possess great influence with the Archbishop, it 
was most natural td suJ)pose that Frederic would gladly 
oblige the monk whenever it was in his power to 
do so. 

The long expected arrival of the Abbot was promptly 
noised through the Imperial camp, and scarcely had he 
returned to the jester's hospitable tent, when he found 
himself surrounded by the courtiers, Adelbert was one 
of the foremost, and the prelate strove^ by most humble 
excuses, to atone for his former incivility. Conrad re- 
tained his native modesty, and smiled as he witnessed 
the assiduity of the German nobles. 

" His Eminence the Bishop regrets that he is not to 
];iave the honor of offering you his hospitality," said 
Adelbert. "But His Majesty has -ordered the most- 
sumptuous apartment of his own tent to be prepared for 
your reception, my lord Abbot. His Eminence has 
overwhelmed me with well-merited reproaches for my 
unlucky mistake of this morning. But I could scarcely 
imagine that so illustrious an Abbot would have been 
thus disguised beneath a monk's cowl I " 

"Lord Adelbert, I beg that you will cease these. apolo- 
gies; the mistake is of. too little importance to be referred 
to a second time." 
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" I feel deeply mortified, my lord 1 " continued Adel- 
bert. ''Your celebrated order is welcomed by all, and 
surely its virtuous superior should have beeto received 
with open arms." 

The abbot began to feel an intense disgust for thi^ 
obsequious servility, and was well satisfied when he 
reached the monarch's tent. At the fiirther side of th6 
square, on which it stood, was planted a taU flagstaff 
where floated the proud banner of the Emperor. On 
either side, midway between it and the tent, were two 
knights in complete armor, who, with drawn swordia, 
mounted guard over the Imperial shield. This was in 
conformity with a traditional custom, and the duty was 
shared, in turn, by every noble, spiritual and temporal, 
of the court. Unlike the rest of the camp, a profound 
silence replaced the noisy bustle. Warriors in shifiing 
mail, and courtiers in rich dresses, stood around the 
pavilion; but their grave and respectful deportmenii 
showed that they were near the presence of their sov- 
ereign. ^ • 

The Emperor and his chancellor w^re seated at a 
table, in deep consultation. Frederic had much reason 
to be gratified with the alacrity shown by the mcgority 
of the German prince^ in obeying his summons ; but 
the absence of many of the bishops was a bad omen for 
the success of his cause. Some, it is true, had sent both 
men and money, others merely excuses ; but the Em- 
peror could not but feel that there was a very evident 
disinclination to hold converse with a schismatic. 

His numerous and well-organized army could easily 
have oYertun and conquered all Italy^ but his long cher* 
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ished project^ the submission of the spiritual power of 
the Church to the temporal sovereignty of the Empire^ 
could not, in that age, be attained by force of arms. 

He was particularly indignant against the Bavarian 
Episcopacy, whose primate, Eberhard of Salzburg, was 
the chief and most zealous adherent of Alexander III. 
A threatening message had . been dispatched to the 
Archbishop, demanding his immediate presence; but, 
instead of appearing in person at the head of his men- 
at-arms, the primate had delegated an humble monk as 
his representative to the Ooijrt. 

"In truth 1" exclaimed Frederic^ "I am beginning to 
weary of this; — the Archbishop appears to despise 
both thresits and entreatieisi I — By Heavens I he shall 
feel my anger I " 

" Violence would be oilt of place het«,*' remarked the. 
Chancellor, dryly. "Your Imperiial Majesty is scarcely 
i^ a condition, at present, to break the loross and miti:e.^' 

''Must we then sue humbly for the 9H of this 'egotis- 
tical old priest ? " said Frederic, bitterly. " I woxdd have 
you know, my lord, that we are not yet reduced so. low 
as that I If the Archbishop . ddes not offer us a valid 
excuse, he shall be punished by banishment." 

** Banishment I " replied th^ minister, with a laugh, 
*' The sentences, which Victor fulminates, will all turn 
to smoke, for the world has little scruple in ridiculing 
the Anti-Pope. You may use force, but it will be at the 
expense of your own reputatioti. You know well that 
Eberhard is profoundly respected by all, and his exam- 
ple has been the chief . cause <^.the non-recognition of 
Victor's claims* The ()e6p]je revere him as a saint, and 
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if you 'vToiild ruin your own eause irretrievably in the 
estimation of the world, you have only to punish the 
Archbishop." 

'^ What then does your wisdom suggest 7 " 

'*As neither prayers, nor threats have availed," re? 
plied the crafty statesman, "try diplomacy. Assume the 
mask of Organizer of the Church, Eeceive the Abbot 
Oonrad with cordiality, and trust to me for the rest." 

" What is your plan ? " 

"To persuade Eberhard to visit your court, — the 
game will be in your own hands then." 

" In my own hands I Bah I Eberhard will never break 
&ith with Alexander 1 " 

^ Probably not I but if he should come here, I will 
spread the report that he has acknowledged Victor. And, 
what is still more important, the holy man will have 
paid a visit to the heretic Barbarossa, — a visit which 
would never be made, were you to continue to be the 
avowed enemy of the Church." 

"Your reasoning is specious," said the prince; ''that 
ganae may be successful I " 

/"May be? — only may be!" replied Dassel, some- 
what offended by Frederic's incredulity. " My policy is 
not a game; it is no mere fancy of the brain." 

"I perceive," answered Barbarossa, "that science is 
irritable, and her adepts petulant. We will therefore 
bow before your invention, which you insist is not a 
mere game, but a deadly war-engine levelled against 
Alexander III." 

"Bberhard's apparent defection will be your rival's 
death-blow, for Victor's recognition will be its natural and 

# 
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immediate consequence," said the CKanoellor. ''And now, 
Sire, if you will' permit. me, I will summon the Arch- 
bishop's envoy. The monarch assented, and the Count 
drawing aside the silken curtains of the tent, beckoned 
to a chamberlain. A few moments after Conrad entered." 

" Welcome, my lord Abbot," said Frederic, rising; ** We 
are pleased with the judicious choice thus made by our 
Metropolitan of Salzburg. We are always glad to receive 
a counsellor whose wisdom can enlighten us in matters 
of diflaoulty." 

Conrad bowed and handed a sealed packet to the 
Emperor. Frederic hurriedly tore open the envelope; 
it only contained the Abbot's letters of credence. 

^ Be seated," said Barbarossa, pointing to a chair. ^ The 
Archbishop, I perceive, alleges his advanced age as an 
excuse for his refusal to our invitation. We regret these 
obstacles -^ but what says he to our request ? " 

"He cannot send the contingent demanded by your 
Majesty. All his troops are needed to defend his own 
territory against his ambitious neighbors. But he is 
prepared to offer a tribute of money I " 

" Money I — I want n6!cle of it 1 "said Frederic, proudly. 
'' Loyalty and attachment are alone of vali;e in our eyes. 
Our sovereign power would be weak indeed if obedience 
could be replaiced by gold 1 B ut enough of this ; we can do 
without the Archbishop's assistance; our forces are strong 
enough already to take -the field I Tell me, though, what 
does he think of the true head of the Church ? We .trust 
that he is not one of those who compound with heresy ?" 

^* Submission to the legitimate Pope is one of the first 
duties of a preJelte," replied Conrad. '* But in the opinion 
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of him who sent me hither, it is not Victor but Alexander 
who has a right to the title. The Archbishop |j|as com- 
missioned me to make this observation to your Majesty.'* 

"There it is again I" cried Frederic, "always obser- 
vations I " 

" Allow me, Sire, to lay before you the reasons which 
have influenced the convictions of the Archbishop," said 
Conrad. — '^ Immediately upon the death of Adrian IV., 
the Sacred College unanimously elected Eoland, now 
Alexander III." 

" Unanimously ? " interrupted Barbarossa. " If I recol- 
lect aright, all the Cardinals were not present I " 

" True, three were absent, —but two of them were held 
as prisoners by your Majesty," replied Conrad. 

''The answer is devoid of reason, my lord Abbot. 
Those two Cardinals had incurred my displeasure. We 
merely invited them not to leave our court, — ^but they 
could scarcely be called prisoners; — however, proceed 1" 

" Alexander's energetic, inflexible character was known, / 
and it was decided to depose him. A powerful feotion 
elected Cardinal Octavian, and Alexander was forcibly 
expelled. In consequence of this, the Archbishop Eber- 
hard, and every other prelate who is learned in the sacred 
canons, regard Victor's election as illegal, and look upon 
Alexander as the legitimate Pope." 

" This is strange I " said the Emperor, forced to blush 
before the Abbot's arguments. "We certainly had never 
considered the question in this light. — We will have to 
be influenced by the Archbishop's opinion, — ^Hitherto we 
had thought diflferently. Your Metropolitan should have 
explained before the Coi^^icil of P^yia, to which he was 

7 
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convened, the reasons which you have just advanced 1 — 
If we are in error, if we have indorsed so far the Anti- 
Pope, it is your master's fault. We much desire an inter- 
view with the worthy prelate, and regret exceedingly, 
that we cannot at once profit by his experience. The 
more so that, had he so willed it, this schism might have 
been long since ended." 

The Abbot was dumb with surprise, but he still hesi- 
tated to give faith to the entire sincerity of the Emperor. 

" The schism grieves us much," continued Barbarossa. 
"The Defender of the Faith, more than any one else, 
must deplore its continuance. Hitherto we have done all 
in our power in order that Victor, whom we supported, 
should be acknowledged by the whole Church. But what 
you have just told us, as coming from the Archbishop, 
creates grave doubts in our mind." 

"In any case," said Rinaldo, timidly, "it would be well 
if His Eminence of Salzburg should join the Court. — 
His presence alone would remove many obstacles." 

" Although in feeble health, the venerable Bishop will 
not hesitate before the fatigues of the journey, if he were 
once assured that his influence would effect the unani- 
mous recognition of the true Pope I " added Conrad. 

" Let us hope so, at least ! " replied the Emperor, and 
turning towards Rinaldo, he added, "You will write to 
this effect to the Archbishop ; and, in the meantime, my 
dear Abbot, you are our guest." 

He rose, and bowed graciously to the prelate, as a sig- 
nal that the audience was at an end ; but the Abbot, pre- 
occupied with Bonello's case, after a moment's hesitation, 
began to plead in his behalf!. 
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"Deign to excuse me, Sire, if I venture to implore 
your clemency for a most unfortunate man. A Guelph 
knight, named Bonello, is to be hung to-day. Spare his 
life, Sire, and in future he will no longer mix in political 
strife, but devote himself entirely to the education of his 
only daughter. She is almost a child, and needs a 
father's care f the more so that her extraordinary beauty 
is in itself a grave danger to one so young. If your 
Majesty desires to show me any &vor, you will listen to 
my earnest praye^r." 

The Emperor reflected for a moment. 

" What you ask is impossible," said he ; "the sentence 
must be executed 1 '* 

« 

" Although your Majesty cannot pardon the traitor," 
said Rinaldd, "you can easily offer him to the Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg's friend. Bonello is only a Lom- 
bard noble ; it would be an original present to a German 
bishop." 

Barbarossa divined the Chancellor's meaning, but he 
was inflexible. 

"Not another word ; the traitor must die I " 

Conrad read in the Emperor's expression the uselesa- 
ness of further appeal, and he could only rejoice that he 
had been able to prolong, although but for a few short 
hours, the life of the condemned. He might at least 
prepare him for the great journey into eternity. 

" Hasten to discharge your holy mission," said Barba- 
rossa, " for to-morrow at daybreak Bonello shall be 
hanged." 

The prelate bowed, and left; the tent. 

" You should let the poor devil live," said the Chan- 
cellor, in a discontented tone. 
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" The poor devil might live," replied Barbarossa, " but 
the rebel must die ;" and he took his place again at the 
table. 

" If I aspired to the empire of the world, the blind 
goddess of justice would be obliged to make more than 
one sacrifice on the altar of expediency," remarked the 
Count of Dassel. "The Abbot Conrad solicited the 
Guelph's pardon ; Conrad is the friend of the Archbishop 
Bberhard, and Eberhard is the soul of the Episcopacy," 

* Must we purchase the loyalty which is ours by rights 
by making concessions and granting impunity to crime ? " 

"Your Majesty's notions of justice utterly confound 
my poor wisdom," said Einaldo respectfully. "At this 
moment I am in an awkward dilemma. I see dangerous 
breakers ahead ; a species of conspiracy against the reali- 
zation of your gigantic enterprise, and I neither dare to 
show the peril nor attempt to avoid it. It is truly pain«> 
fill for a sincerely devoted heart." 

" Explain your meaning," said the Emperor. 

The Chancellor rose and approached the table, his 
knit brows and eager eyes wearing an expression of stern 
determination. 

" Henry the Lion is Buke of Saxony and Bavaria," 
he continued. " He is the most powerful lord of Ger- 
many. As a Guelph, his attachment to Alexander is 
patent ; we hold the proofs at hand. To conciliate Henry 
by gifts of power or territory would be dangerous. 
Proud, haughty, and ambitious, he can hope for nothing 
from you, and will naturally turn to that faction which 
can offer him the most solid advantages. Even now, 
perhaps, he may be only awaiting a plausible excuse for 
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leaving the Emperor and joining the party of Alex- 
ander III." 

The Chancellor paused for a moment, as if expecting 
a reply ; but he received non^. . 

" Henry the Lion is allied to the wealthy and power- 
ful Berthold of Zoehringen," continued Dasael. " In the 
event of a rupture, Zoehringen also would be arrayed 
against us. Is the Emperor in a fit condition to resist 
this coalition ? " * . 

" The assertion is a bold one, my lord, and yet I must 
confess that your fears are not entirely groundless," 
answered Barbarossa. 

" I have shown the danger to your Majesty ; let me 
now explain how it may be averted. The Lion espoused 
Clemence, a sister of the Zoehringen ; by her he has no 
male issue; Now, to a prince who seeks to perpetuate 
the glories of his race, there cajU be no condition more 
painful than this, and it is even said to have caused more 
than one curious family discussion. Should the Duke 
repudiate Clemence, your cause would be gained ; for by 
the very fact of the divorce he would be obliged to 
break with Zoehringen and Alexander, and become your 
partisan." 

Frederic shook his head, as he replied, — 

" This master-stroke of policy is not without its merit, 
but is the proceeding honest or honorable ? " 

"Ah!" cried Dassel, "I felt sure that the Emperor's 
love of justice would prove the only real obstacle to the 
success of the house of Hohenstauffen. Ah, wejl 1 " h^ 
continued ironically, " we shall at least be martyrs to the 
cause of justice." 
7* 
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The Emperor was silent ; Einaldo bad wounded his 
conscientious scruples, but the Chancellor spread out 
before him a parchment, and looked steadily upon his 
sovereign, as he prepared to employ this last terrible 
weapon. 

" Henry the Lion is ambitious," said Barbarossa ; " his 
strength and his alliances make him really dangerous. 
But, your plan is a good one, if it were feasible 1 " 

" And why not. Sire ? If the Emperor could divorce 
himself, what can prevent the Duke ? If I mistake not, 
you did not ask permission of the Pontiff when, upon 
the pretext of consanguinity, you repudiated Adelaide 
and married Beatrice. Think you that the Pope Victor 
will hesitate to annul the Duke's marriage, if the Em- 
peror so orders it ? " 

" Measure your words, my lord Chancellor ! If I still 
hesitate, it is because of the crying injustice of which 
poor Clemence would be the victim. She is a noble 
woman T" 

" Doubtless, and I pity her sincerely ; but are the tears 
of a woman to baffle your projects for glory and do- 
minion ? " 

This remark terminated the discussion. The proud 
aspirations of Barbarossa for universal Empire smothered 
every other feeling. He loved power and fame, and to 
them he sacrificed every other sentiment. 

" But the Duke's assent to our projects is by no means 
certain/' said he, less to discuss the subject than as a 
mark of his discontent. 

" I will take care of that," said the Chancellor ; " the 
Lion must be speedily influenced to an open rupture I " 




CHAPTER IX. 



FILIAL DEVOTIOK 




HE oftener Bonello saw his daughter, the more 
unwilling he became to die. Alas I what will 
become of her, poor orphan, he thought. Then 
again, at times, he turned to his project of her 
inarriage with Nigri, and felt reassured. But Pietro 
had so deeply wounded her feelings by his violent and 
inconsiderate outburst, that he no longer desired that 
union for his child. She might perhaps seek shelter in 
a convent I Yet, in those times of civil strife, the walls 
of a cloister were but an insecure protection 1 Whilst 
he lamented in the bitterness of his thought, Pietro Nigri 
recommenced his wild harangue on the subject of the 
expected pardon. 

" I should be sorry, sir knight, to allow Frederic to 
suppose for an instant that I feared death." 

" Our positions are very different, young man," replied 
Bonello. "The cares and sentiments of a father are often 
more potent than the chivalrous heroism of a youth I " 

"You should be able to master your emotions," said 
Nigri. "The ties of mere human affection should b^ 
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as nothing compared with the duties which we owe to 
our country. If we fear the rope and the scaffold, — if 
the approach of death is to excite our tears^ — we will 
deserve, by our weakness, to bear the German yoke." 

"You really do yourself injustice, Pietrol" said the 
prisoner, glancing towards the window where his daugh- 
ter stood, anxiously awaiting the return of the Abbot. 
At last she perceived some horsemen approaching the 
eminence on which the fortress was built. It even 
seemed to her that she could distinguish the monk's 
robe ; but what meant those armed men ? Were they 
the Abbot's escort? Her heart beat violently. They 
drew up at the foot of the hill, and the prelate, leaving 
his attendants, ascended with hasty steps the path which 
led to the Castle. 

" It is he I — he is commg — he is coming," cried Her- 
mengarde, excitedly. See how the holy man hastens. 
No I his is not the air of a messenger of evil ; it is mercy 
and pardon that he will announce I My father! — oh, 
my father!" said she, embracing Bonello, and smiling 
through her tears. 

"You are right, perhaps, my child; but wait a mo- 
ment." 

"Oh! do not doubt it, it is certain! You are par- 
doned ; a voice from within tells me that I am right ! " 

The key grated in the lock, and the Abbot entered 
with a solemn and dejected mien. 

** I have come in person," he said, " to communicate 
the result of my mission. I have only partially suc- 
ceeded. Sir Knight. But the Emperor has respited you 
for to-day." 
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The prisoner was not for an instant deceived by the 
mild form under which the Abbot veiled his failure. 
But the childish sentiments of Hermengarde did not 
take in at once the dread truth. 

** Holy Father," said she, " your vague words alarm 
me. I implore you, tell me clearly if the Emperor has 
pardoned my father ? " 

The prelate looked sadly at the young girl. 

''At first the Emperor positively refused to listen to 
my prayers for mercy ; however, by my persistent sup- 
plications I have attained a satisfactory result." 

" Ah ! only for to-day 1 " 

" We may feel perfectly easy^ dear child. To-day not 
a hair of your father's head will be harmed I " 

''But to-morrow I — Great God I what may happen to* 
morrow ? " she cried, with anguish. 

" Trust in God, my child," said the monk ; " he alone 
is master of the future." 

• "Oh! unhappy creature that I am. — You hesitate to 
tell nie the fearful truth ! — You dread my tears I — Do 
you not see^ dearest Father, that my eyes are dry? — 
that I am calm and resigx^? — For Gtxi's sake, speak 
to me I" cried Hermengarde. ''This uncertainty is 
worse than death 1 I am strong enough to bear any- 
thing but that, — we have no time to lose in idle tears 
now. The few short hours that are left us must be 
spent in trying to avert to-morrow's fearful doom 1" 

Hermengarde spoke earnestly, and her touching dis- 
tress suggested a last hope to the good Abbot. 

"Your pleadings may soften the Emperor, my child," 
he said. "I will gladly use my influence to get you to 
his presence. — You may be more successful than I." 
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"You have failed! Then, indeed, all hope is lost,** 
she cried, despairingly. 

"Calm yourself, my child," said Guido; "all is not 
lost yet." 

"Oh! I am calm, my Father; my mind is entirely 
composed. — Eeverend Sir, take me at once, I beseech 
you, to the Emperor!" 

And with wonderful stoicism she began her prepara- 
tions; for though her heart was wellnigh breaking 
within her, she had summoned all her courage for this 
one last eflfort. 

"Pietro," said she, after a moment's hesitation, "will 
you not come with me? " 

"Pardon me, noble lady, if I cannot accede to your 
request ; the sight of the tyrant has always been insup- 
portable to me. — What will it be now, when I behold 
you a suppliant at his feet? ". 

" Ah ! Pietro, do not refuse me the support of your 
arm!" 

"Fear not, my daughter," said the Abbot; "I will not 
leave you for an instant. This young man appears too 
much excited, and we must act with the greatest calm^^ 

nessl" 

Hermengarde seized the prelate's hand, and they im- 
mediately left the tdwer. 

Conrad's retinue' wl^s composed of gentlemen of the 
Imperial household, for BarbaroBsa always treated with 
great distinction all those whose fevor he wished to 
gain. As they descended the hill, Hermengarde's beauty 
attracted the admiration of the knights, one of whom 
dismounted as she approached, and respectfully held 
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the stirrup for her to mount. For her remarkable love- 
liness could not fail to conciliate the kind feelings of all 
those who in that chivalric age treated woman with such 
distinguished courtesy. The little band moved slowly 
along the main road to the Imperial tent, for such was 
the bustle and movement that their progress was more 
than once arrested by the crowd. Although for the 
first time within the precincts of a camp, Hermengarde 
scarcely remarked the tumult, nor noticed the looks of 
open admiration which her beauty called forth from all, 
so entirely was she a prey to her own sad thoughts- 
As they passed the tent of Henry the Lion, they met 
the Chancellor Einaldo, who, richly dressed and sur- 
rounded by a brilliant retinue, was about to pay a visit 
to the Duke. 

"Whither go you thus, my lord Abbot? " he asked; 
"ah, well I I see you are not easily discouraged; and in 
truth," he added, bowing to the young girl, "your pro- 
tegie is worthy of your best efforts, to which I sincerely 
wish you every success." 

" The result would most certainly be successful, my 
lord," said Conrad, "if my slight influence was but 
backed by you." 

Binaldo said nothing, but as he gaz6d on Hermen- 
garde, his bold imagination at once conceived a plan of 
which it alone was capable. 

" My support is cheerfully offered, my lord Abbot," 
said he, after a moment's silence. "As much through 
respect for you, as from interest in this amiable young 
lady; but we must take every precaution, and not act 
rashly. I have a trifling affair to arrange with the 
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Sazon DukO; and will then at once join you. Pray, in 

the meanwhile go into my tent." 

The Count directed one of his attendants to show 
every respect to the prelate and his suite during his ab- 
sencC; and then, after a few words of cheer to the young 
girl, continued on his way. 

"What a lucky meeting 1" said the Chancellor, who 
never neglected even the most unimportant circum- 
stance. " The Lion can never look at this girl calmly. 
She is rather young, it is true, and a few years more 
would be in her favor; still, compared with Clemence, the 
Duke will not hesitate an instant." 

He had by this time arrived at the Saxon tent, and 
dismounting, he left his escort in the ante-chamber, pass- 
ing himself into an inner apartment. Beckoning to a 
servant who was in waiting, — 

" Can I speak with your master ? " he asked. 

" In a few moments, my lord I The Duke is at present 
with his family, and desires not to be interrupted." 

In the adjoining room he could hear the deep voice 
of a man mingling with the gay laugh and joyous 
prattle of children. 

" There is no hurry about it," replied Dassel. 

And he paced the ante-chamber, sicemingly immersed 
in grave thought, but in reality listeniDg to what was 
said in the Duke's chamber. 

Henry the Lion was a bold and courageous monarch, 
ever occupied in the extension of his territories. His 
dream was to unite under his sway all the provinces of 
Northern Germany, as Frederic had done with those 
of the South. Under the pretext of converting the 



heathen, he had been eftgftged for many years m a var 
with the Slaves, but the aggrandizement of his kingdom 
was a motive far more potent than could be the triumph 
of the true faith. 

The innovations attempted by Frederic in the affairs 
of the Ohurch met with little favor in his eyes, for he 
made no secret of his leanings towards orthodoxy, and 
although, as a vassal of the Empire,, he fought against 
the Lombards, still in • his bdart, he sympathized with 
their resistance to the eli^roachments of the Emperor. 
He refused to recognize Victor, the anti-Pope, whose 
slavish nature he despis^ and whom he openly treated 
with contempt as occupying a position to which he was 
not legally entitled. It ne^d^d all Frederic's diplomacy 
to secure the co-operation of the Duke in the struggle 
which he was about to inaugurate, for Barbarossa had 
long felt the necessity of detaching him from the sup- 
port of Alexander III., and it seemed as though the 
crafty Chancellor had discovered a sure means of success. 

Whilst the minister was plotting his dishonorable 
combinations, the Duke^ all unQon^cious of the visit 
awaiting him, was seated in the bosom of his family^ 
Henry was a tall, powerfully built man, with dark hair 
and eyes, a heavy beard, and a &ank open expression 
upon his sun-burned features. His remarkable strength 
had gained him the surname of thfe Lion. He was im- 
patient of all repose, and chafed bitterly at the inaction 
to which the Emperor had condemned him. 

Near him sat the Duchess, busied with her embroidery. 

Not without personal and intellectual attractions, she 

was sincerely attached to hei^ huaband, but the affection 
8 
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which he had once felt for the lovely Clemence had lang 
since made way for other sentiments. Honoring her 
virtues, he could not but feel deeply mortified that he 
was without an heir, and to his intimate associates he 
had more than once hinted at the possibility of a divorce. 

"Look, Clemence! what a fine boy our little Hilde- 
garde would make," said the Duke, playing with the 
silken curls of the child who had glided between his 
knees. " He would be old enough now to play with 
arms, or sharpen arrows, and in a few years could fight 
by my side I " 

"And perhaps die there, husband I" 

" Our five daughters run no risk of dying a hero's 
death!" he replied bitterly. "Ah! I would give the 
half of my left hand if one of those girls were a boy ! " 

" Henry, do not cherish such gloomy thoughts. You 
make me tremble for our future ! " 

"Never mind! a hand for a son!" continued Henry, 
with growing rage. "If my death-bed could be sur- 
rounded by five sons, I should feel that my toils had not 
been altogether unavailing. Ah ! those five young lions 
could complete the work which their father had b^gun, 
and their combined efforts might defy the Emperor. 
But it is a painful, a bitterly painful thought, that I shall 
die and leave to helpless girls the great work which I 
have so painfully achieved." 

Clemence let fall her work and gazed upon her hus- 
band ; despite her gentle nature and her sentiments of 
Christian resignation, she was much depressed by his 
violent outburst. 

"Pardon, dear Henry!" she said; "your views are 
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selfish ones. He who toils only for earthly fame, gives 
little thonght to Eternity. In this world, we should be 
contented with the consdousness that we have always 
acted honestly and from noble motives ! " 

"A sad fete!" 

''But the besty the most really meritorious ! The true 
crown of glory is eternal and unfading 1 What we ac- 
complish on earth is often valueless hereafter, for what 
then arvails a lifetime spent in strife, and storms; and 
troubles I I implore you, dear husband, do not question 
the decrees of Providence ; think less of earthly great* 
ness, for pride leads to fbrgetfulness of God, and to 
eternal perdition 1 " , 

"You are right," said the Prince, who had listened 
cahnly while Clemence was speaking, "if we are to 
measure honor's reward by what comes after death ; but 
I maintain that I would gladly exchange some leaves of 
my heavenly crown, for the prospect oi an earthly heir." 

A slight noise w^ heard, the curtains were lifted, and 
Lanzo with a serious faoe entered the rodm. 

^ Whence come you, kn^ive ? " 

"From the gallows, godfather I " : 

"What ! am I the ^onsor of a galldws-bird ? " 

"You have no reason to be^ ashamed of it^ cousiq^ 
since it appears to be the feshion, nowadays^ to hang 
honest people I " 

" Who has been hanged? " ' 

" Oh \ just now, no one ; but those who have tji6 hal* 
ter around their necks are not always the worst off. It 
may be that your Q-rade or lihe Emperoir woold send an 
honest citizen to execiiUooavbiiity wheUithi^.devil in pei^- 
Bon leads a man to the scaffold, it is another thing I " 
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*' You are not bright to-day, Lanzo I " 

" And why not, master ? " 

" This stupid speech about tibe devil leading a man to 
the scafifold." 

" My luminous idea was a true one, though," said the 
jeister. '' Would you like me to show you one of Satan's 
tricks?" ■ 

'^I am somewhat curious; let us see." 

'^ Be good enough then to open wide the eyes of your; 
understanding, for he who is blind in spirit, Itlthougk 
carnally lucid, cannot discover the wiles of the deman* 
The works of his diabolioal Majesty are, like Beekebub 
himself, of a spiritual essence. The first and chief agent 
bi the devil is *-- guess what, coiisinl " 

" What do you mean ? " 

** Pride I Whenever Satan can entangle a onaa in the 
meshes of piride, it is all over with hitn \ Pride rises, 
and aspir€is to rise. Let us suppose that our individual 
is a duke, he ofovetb the Empire; and to aooompHsh. his 
purpose, would destroy every barrier to his ambition^ 
even were it necessary t6 be guilty of a crimci Should 
he be an Emperor, he desires the power of God, and even 
the Popemusi ber his humble vassal. If you loi)k AibMxA, 
cousin, y^u oan see. for jroursel^ that is, if your ey»6 are 
wortih anything; ShouM the prood man have an: excel* 
lent wife, whose only fault is that she has !not borne him 
a son, the poor creature becotnes a maartyii for prid^ has 
lio xesfJect for tH© feeliligs <k : rights .-of ■others,, and only 
dreards :of seeing his own power ahd glory i*eflected in 
the persoiis of his deseendants, loag after hia own fleab^ 
has become the food of wdrma I " 



The Duke started, and turned towiurds his wif^; but 
Glemeace seemed absorbed in ber work and heedless <^ 
the fool's discourse, 

*' Shall I show you some more of the devil's trioks, 
cousin ?"- 

" No ! I have had enough for to-day I " 

" His diabolical Majesty has not c^aly snares and pitt 
falls to catch fools; but also executioners: to hunt them up4 
If I mistake not, one of those, gentry is about to pay you 
a visit, Qousin I Come, I will show him to you^ but take 
good care of yourself, .toble Lion I " 

The prince looked anxiously to where Lanzo pointed, 
for he knew that his jester often veiled really serious truths 
beneath the semblance of frivolity. 
. "Here is His Majesty's servant!" said the fool, as 
Binaldo entered, with a smile. 

" Forgive me, my loyd, for thus disturbing your fam* 
ily party for a moment ; I could not resist the temptation 
of being the messenger of good news 1 " 

. " You are welcome, my lord ; and these news are ? " 

"That to-morrow we break camp, and march upon 
Milan." 

^f At last I " cried the soldier ; " it is, indeed, good news 
that you bring me. Gamp-Mfe is demoTalia^ing, and we 
should have finished long siinc^ with our enemies I " 

" So I have urged," replied Einaldo. " His Majesty 
wished at first to await the arrival of the Austrian du]ce^ 
but your counsels have modified the plan. I must really 
admire your influence oyer, one who is so little patient 
of advice or control Your Highness is as great in the 
eoujXQil as in the field.'- 
s^ 



eedretly flattjered 'by ^Ihift homage to hia pride. ^' My i!)b- 
serirations bive ooly 'fi^rved to dev^op the great military 
talent of the Emperor." 

. With an i)*oziieal'sti^ile/siBaroely p<e¥eeptible around 
the comers of his mouth, Binaldo answered, — 

'' A monarch i^ Bone the less gv6at, becaus^ he listens 
to Reason and follows good advice f Sutlhtive cotae to 
sTimtnon yotit Highness to a council of war, in which 
the plan of campaign s^^nst Milan is to be discitsaed. 
it will be very select, and onlyia few prlsces and p^e- 
lates, who are experienced in the art of War, will bQ 
presenti" 

'< At what hour ? 't 

" So soon as you shall hare arriv^ ? " 

" Halloa- without there ! my cloak ( " cried the Duke. 

"Oh! there is no need-tof 'suoh haste I" said DasseT. 
'< Before' 6tja*ting, I must sSiilcit a fajror of youif fligh- 
tless." '. •- • ■ . 

" On what subject, prafy ? " 

"Oh, a m^re peccadillo! But, by your leate, I wonld 
thake my confessidn in secret.*' 

As they entered an adjoining room, Lanzo hurriedly 
concealed himself behind the hangings, as though this 
J)yesnmption was onfe (rf his pj'ivileges. 

" What is the matted ? " asked the Duke of Rlnaldo^ 
who stood before him with down-cast eyes, and an ap- 
pearance of irresolution and discouragemeint. 

" I am teally a guilty man," said the Chancellor, after 
a moment's silence. I meant to await a more fayorablo 
^^xsfeasion; but — I was an unwilling listener to your con^ 
yersation with the Duchess, and much a^ I dislike t» 
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iHterfere vAik foxir dosxeetio happiness, .1 have been 
tmable to •I'^straiti myself. — That you, the most powers 
All prinoe of the ^Empire, should be without an heir to 
your glory — so mighty a tree, fuH of sap and vigor to 
remain barren — topuly, it is^a fiad refleodon 1 "— The Lion 
raised his ^efr upom the Chancellor, whose face wore an 
expression of deep chagrim 

" A tiad Tisflicnion, liay youl — A man must learn, to 
carry the ^tttden which, he cannot shake off I " 

" Whi<3h he cannot? — j^ Very true, if he cannot ; but, 
for my pi^rt, I have imagined that this accident, so fatal 
to your race, might be remedied. Mayhap, it will need 
great atrefngih <^f tnind on your part^ bt even some vio* 
lence ? " said the tempter, in an insiniiating tone. 

^Nothingmoife?" 

"T cannot now sayt The Emperor'^ first wife was 
childless ; he divorced her and married Beatrice. This 
unioh has been blef^eil with a numerous progeny." 

An expk^ssion of ininj^ed legreti^smel anger passed 
over the features of. the Duke, who W twisting his 
beard, in silence. 

** Prederio could do it; -* Adelaide was, bis relative I " 

"Ohj thfet was 'the pretext/ 1 kntow," said the. Chafioel- 
lor; "but we can easily find another equi^Uy good ; ^n^ 
it is certain that the* Pope Victor will giadiy yield to a de- 
mand made by the Emperor, oir even, inidoed^ toyour oWn 
request. K c6nsangui&ity wfare a substantial grotind for 
a divorce, it seems tO'me ihat-tiie extinbtion of a noble 
house would be quite as valid a plea. Po not let thiB 
matter drop. I feel sure that your Qrace will pardon 
my iMiMPetiion and hnpoziurmty " ^ 



*^ There is no indi^csretion, my lord 1 It is npt the fir^t 
time that I have pondered oyer this znatter ; but it is 
strange^ how different ian almost fsLmiliar thought ap* 
pears when couched in words 1 " 

'' It is merely the readization of our long cherished de- 
sires/' said the statesman but he tbou^ht withi^n him- 
self, — "It is a remorse for an evil deed I " 

For a moment the Duke was silent, and then, witb his 
eyes turned towards the ground, he resumed, — r 

" I agree with you, that my marriage ha9 become in- 
supportable to me ; but to commence the a^r, and to 
carry it to a satisfactory result, — hum I — I tl^ink that 
rather comes within the scope of your talents and intel- 
ligence, my dear Chancellor 1 " 

" With pleasure 1 — You can count, upon me in every 
way," replied Binaldp, and, for once, he spoke the truth. 
"But, in the first place, it will be necessary to secure the 
Emperor's consent, and, through him, that of the Pope. 
Perhaps, to-day you may have the opportunity of dis- 
cussing the matter before . four competent persons, ^^ 
will that suit your Grace ? " 

They left the room. Henry called for his doak, and 
sword and helmet. Lanzo was seated on the ground, 
playing with his bells. 

"Cousin!" said he, looking up, as they approached, 
'have you forgotten all about the snares of the devil ? " 
As if to increase the Duke's remorse, Clemence and her 
children entered the room. The Duchess had heard her 
husband and hastened, according to the old German cus|- 
tom, to bring him his sword and helmet. The Ohanoelloir 
bowed low before the pria(9ess, and hift calm and smiling 
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fitce gave no presage %6 this tioble lady bf the misfeftulie 
which menaced her happiness; but Henry^ less skilled in 
dissimulation, averted his gaze, as he said, — - 

"You should not take this trouble, Olemencel" 

"It is ever my pleasure to serve my noble husbahd," 
Ae replied, presemtiiig bii& his helmet. 

The Chancellor's visit alarmed her, for she khew ike( 
violent and impetuous temper of her lord, and she feared 
lest some misunderstanding might arise between him 
and the Emperor. 

"Where are you going, Henry?" she asked. "Are 
you summoned to His Majesty ? " 

"Summoned, — no ; that is to say, yes. I am summoned 
to a Council of War about to take place;" and, in com- 
pany with the Chancellor, he left the tent. 

" Great God I what is the matter ?" said Clemence. "I 
have never seen him thus ! " 

" Nor I neither," replied Lanzo, who was still seated 
upon the ground. " He looks marvellously like a man 
whom the devil is leading to the gallows I " 

" What a fearful speech, Lanzo I " 

" What a wicked man, Clemence I " 

" Do you dare to speak thus of your master, Sirrah ? " 

"Oh! I have given him up, noble lady, and have 
entered your service ; for, methinks you will soon have 
grievous need of a faithful servant I " 

" Why so ? " 

"Why so? — hum I — ^the why would only worry you. 
Never question a fool too closely, noble dame, for fools 
tell the truth I " _ 
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''But I would kuow tixe trutJaii Lanzol" 
" Good I Then pray for youx husband." 
"I have already done so, to-day." 
" Then do it again." 
"But why?" 

''Because he is in bad CQmpaQy, and needs your 
prtfyersl" 








CHAPTER X. 




THE TEMPTER. 

EEDEBIC awaited Dassel's return, in a state 
of feverish anxiety for the success of his mis- 
sion. He had carefully pondered over his 
Chancellor's proposition, and he now dreaded 
lest the refusal of Henry to the contemplated divorce 
might interfere with the realization of his cherished pro- 
jects. The very possibility of feilure was painful to him, 
but when the Chamberlain announced the Duke's arrival, 
he dissembled his agitation and advanced cordially to 
meet him. 

"Are you at last satisfied, my dear Duke," said he, 
motioning to a seat. 

" Certainly, I must be satisfied," replied the Duke, who 
seemed uneasy and dispirited. 

" The princes will be here shortly, and we will open 
the Council without delay, for the measures against Milan 
must be decided upon at once. This proud and rebel- 
lious city shall feel all the weight of our displeasure, — 
our own opinion is in favor of utterly destroying this 
hot-bed of treason, and we trust that your Grace thinks 
with us." 

(96) 
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The Duke remained silent, his eyes still fixed upon 
the ground. 

" My plan is the result of mature deliberation," pur- 
sued Barbarossa ; " but we would listen to your counsel." 

" As your Majesty pleases," replied Henry. 

The Emperor glanced towards Einaldo, who answered 
by a look of astonishment. 

"Your Grace seems out of spirits;^— you will, I know, 
pftrdon my remark," said Frederic, cordially. " I trust 
that you have received no bad news from the Duchy, or 
that you have no domestic annoyanoos | " 

"Domestic annoyances, only, Sire I" said Einaldo, 

" How so ? " . 

Dassel read in Henry's silence, an invitation to take 
upon himself the explanation of the affair, and he began 
to paint in gloomy colors and with crafty skill the mis- 
fortune of the Duke, who, with all his power and renown, 
was doomed to leave no posterity to reflect his greatness 
and his fame. 

" These sad facts have been the subject of our inter- 
view," he s^id. "Your Majesty will readily appreciate 
the natural despondency of a prince who looks beyond 
the present iarid who labors for ages yet unborn I " 

"Eeally, I am deeply grieved," said Barbarossa, "but 
I can perceive no remedy. It does not seem as though 
Clemence were destined to realize your Grace's desires." 

"Pardon my boldness,." said Einaldo, "if I venture to 
allude to your Majesty's course of conduct in a similar 
conjuncture." 

" Very true I but every husband cannot, in the same 
case, do as I have done," said Frederic. 
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Thia remark was calculated to excite the pride of the 
Dake, who had always regarded Barbarosda as the main 
obstacle to his own desires of personal a^graudizemeat. 

''The Emperor must fully understand and examine 
my position," said Henry, raising his head proudly. " I 
mu&t observe tbat> were our eases reversed, your Majesty 
would meet that courtesy from the Dukeu" 

" Particularly &om the Duke of Saxony and Bavaria, 
who does not idly beax the title of ' the Lion,' " added 
Frederic. '" But, in truth, the business is serious and dif- 
ficult ; and although the reason assigned for the divorce 
appears a valid one, it is not in our power to pass judg- 
ment. Pope Yictor alone eaijoys this prerogative." 

The last observation was judiciously calculated. It 
was necessary that Henry should understand, positively 
and clearly, that it was only Frederic's Pope, who^ 
upon the Emperor's order, would pronounce the disso- 
lution of the marriage. He wished to be assured of 
Henry's defection from the party of Alexander III., from 
whom the Saxon prince had nothing to hope in the 
matter of the divorce. .Frederic gazed at him atten- 
tively, for the Lion's silence appeared, an encouraging 
omen, as he hitherto had been a zealous supporter of the 
claims of Alexander in. to the throne of St. Peter. 

" We doubt not,*^. resumed Barbarossa, after a mementos 
silence, " that Jiis Holiness, upon our representations, will 
be persuaded." 

" I would solicit your Majesty's intervention in this 
business, that* it may be brought to a satisfiftctory coq- 
elusion as speedily as possible/' said the I>uke|. 

''A^ ire have been- ourselves ii^ a similar position, 
9 
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shall be able to adyance most excellent reaBoag for its im- 
ixiediate solution. But I would adylee that the Duchess be 
not informed of our project ; it would cause her unneoesr- 
sarj pain, aid a woman's tear&must not influence in any 
way the course of events." 

The Ohimcellor seeing that his plot wfts progresting 
favorably, withdrew to seek for Oonrad and his fan* 
charge. He was anxious for Hermengarde's success, 
but less through pity fbr her ansfortune than vtt the 
hope that it might further his own vile schemes. He 
found them in hia own tent, which stood close by the 
Imperial pavilion. Hermeiigarde was seated in a oornar 
of the apartment^ gazing first a% the sky and then to- 
wards the entrance, where she eagerly watched £ar the 
Chancellor's return. She trusted that her tears and 
entreaties would soften the heart of the Bmperor. The 
monk had opened his breviary, and was praying, aa 
Binaldo entered smiling at the suooeea €& his plot 
Against the Saxon Duke. He approached the young 
girl, and said kindly, *-^ 

** Pardon me, noble lady, if I have stiade you wait. In 
cases like yours>.all depends upon choosing a seaaonable 
moment I think that momj^t has arrived." 

These words awakened her. hopes ; but the thought 
that in a &w momenta < her &ther's fate.for weal or woe 
would be decided, took away her courage. 

<< Do not be alarmed ; all will be well. Have no fear, 
and when, you are before the Emperor, q)eak as your 
heart dictates. In suoh a case, that language is always 
more eloquent than studied words.'' 

'' Have jou. any hope 7 " asked Qoosad^ who* sought to 
read the statesman's thoughts. 



**'iioeX e3u»IleBi^ mj de^ MMh^^ The' flmperor/I 
atn poaitif Cy will grant B6&6llo^fi p^rdom i&at hadteai 
and. when yon ase Biuaimoiied; Ipse xio time.". 

He said a £few more kind wpj»ia to tto young girl, ai^ 
then left the tent. Meanwhile Fi^ed^ric pass^: ix^to tl^ 
coimcil^chanlber^ wheife t^n^ble^ sat discussing the 
siege of Milan. and the future?{ate>of the city, Obiszo^ 
ehief of ihe Itajiaix jvoxUis^esy inveiglaed bitterly 
aigaiiist th^ tyranny of the Mibneae^ iLttd iti^i^tod npoQ 
making theon .submit to the saihe severe mea^vfr^s whiDl^ 
they had inflicted upon Lodi. Obi^o's neighbot^ dredaed 
in full epascopal rbbea^ and wiftb a sword by hiia side^ 
acaroely lii^ned to the Italian's a^gfiQieiMiS; but watohed 
eagetly ^he door c^ the Idiperial dbavofber as though 
awaiting the pred^ice of the monatch. It waa Bishop 
Oero, of Halbarstadt, elfivated to that dignity by the 
powec&tl will of Barbaf ofida, in spite of all laws and: 
justiccl, after the banishnsent of Bisho|> UleiQh< 

That wc^Tthy porelate had sought rd&g^ with th^ pri* 
mate of Salzburg, and as Gefo .had heard of the arriyai 
of the Arbhbdshop'd enyoy, he biegan to fdar the losd of 
his benefiee; The bishops of Osnabtuok and Minden,; 
ereatores of the Empletbr, also spoke in &T07 of ^;ctjeme 
measoifes. This Count Palatinei, Otho of Wittelsbach, 
always impatieiit of long speeohbS; fdund Obiz^o's 
harangue tedious,. and began to grow aiigry« At this 
moment liiras healrd the deep voice of Henry the Lion, 
the curtain w^ drawn aside, and Barbarossa, ^kecodnpai^ 
nied by the Dokes of Saxony, Bohemia, and' Bottom* 
burg, entered; the room*. Behind them came the Ohani- 
odlor Binaldo. The nobles bowed rea^eot^ly to tha 
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£!mperor; who seated himself upon the throne pre{»ared 
for him, whilst they placed themsehres in a half oirole 
before him. On his entrance, the Chaneellor had ar- 
ranged the curtains so as to leave a small opening, be- 
hind which stood an attendant awaiting his orders^ 

''Beasons of grave moment have decided ns," said 
Barbarossa, '' not to await the arrival of the /Duke of 
Austria, but to march, to-morrow, upon Milan^ With 
God's help, it will be for your gallantry to punish the 
crimes which this city has committed agadnst justice, 
against the supremacy of the.G-erman nation, and against 
the Majestjr of our own person. GonsciouB of their 
guilt, as they must be, these rebels cannot expect a war 
according to the dictates pf generosity, but one of ex- 
termination. We desire to know whetl^er our irusty 
allies agree with ihe expectations of our adversaries. 
The question thenis^this: shall the campaign be earned 
on with inexorable Beverlty, or does the enemy. de«nr^ 
that we should exhibit a certain leniency^ and a reqiect 
for persons and property ? " . - 

' Henry the Lion, to whom belonged the right df speak- 
ing first, reflected for an instant. His chivalrous dispo- 
sition did not sympathize with this war of ex^iennina- 
tion proposed by the Emperor, and a similar thought 
could be read in the countenance of the Buke of Rot- 
tembufg and the Count Palatine Otho. 

The schismatical bishops, who understood at once 
that Barbarossa had determined upon i^e total destruc- 
tion of (the city, bent their heads in tc^en of adhesion. 
They could scarcely wait for the moment of the ballot, 
so eager were they • to ' give signs of their obedience* 



Obizzo moved hnpatientlj ixpcm his dudr^ usaUe to* 
understand the hesitation of the Duke of Saxooy* 

** I came here with my Saxons and BiVarians to fight 
against the enemy," said the Lion; "to puniish; the. 
rebels, and to make them acknowledge, your sovereignty. 
But all this can be accomplished without laying waste 
this beautiful country.' Why destroy their vines, uproot 
their trees, rain their crop^ bum their villages and. 
hamlets 7 I am no partisan of useless cruelty." 

"In other circumstances we would agree with you, 
noble Dttke,'^ replied Frederic; "but we think, thai* 
Milan should receive the same treatment which she has. 
inflicted upon other cities." 

The Margrave Obizzo could no longer keep silence. 

"Why 6ho^ mercy to the scourge of all Lombardy ? 
Milan has she<3 torrents of innocent blood, and has left 
to her victims only the choice between death or slavery 1 
Yes," he cried, "Milan has a thousand times meritecl her 
destruction. And what I advance here, my lords, is not 
merely my individual opinion, but the sentiment of all 
Lombardy." 

Obizzo^s argumeiits cmncided with the desires of the 
Emperor, btlt as he was about to ebntinue, the latter 
stopped Mm 1aj a look. 

'^You have not exaggerated, Margrave," said he, "but: 
your emotions have carried you, perhaps, too far. What, 
is your opinion, my Lord of Bottemburg ? " 

Althotfg^h at heart opposed to the deetr uctiob a£ Milan^ 
s punishment, in his opinion, irraoh too sever^ ihia 
princ^^wtM tbo anstiotis to conciliate this Umperor'sfiivor 
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to venture upon a remonstrancei and he yielded an imme- 
diate assent ;to the monarch's views. 

The Dnke of Bohemia likewise voted in favor of sack 
aod pillage. 

^And you, Count Palatine?" again inquired Bar* 
barossa. 

" I share the opinions of Duke Henry I " replied Wit- 
telsbach ; "the enemy should not have caufle to think us 
savages 1 " 

"If you wish to gain the enemy's good graces, my 
dear Count, you must treat him more gently in battle I" 
said the Emperor, recording the votes, which, as might 
have been expected, were in accordance with the Impe- 
rial wishes* 

. The Duke of Saxony dropped his heavy sword, with 
a loud crash upon the floor, and twisting his long beatd,* 
glared angrily upon the vile courtiers. 

" You are not obliged to conform to the decisionis of 
the Council," said Frederic, endeavoring to calm the 
Duke's anger; "we will trust to your own discretion in 
your relations with the enemy. — But," continued he, 
"some one must inform the Abbot of St. Augustine, 
whose monastery is near Milan, that he must solicit ub 
to spare his convent and its dependencies. Those monks 
are* determined opponents of His Holiness Pope Victor, 
and warm partisans of the Cardinal Boland." 

Henry was about to say a word in defence of the 
Abbot, and urge that religious discussions were scarcely 
a valid reason for burning a monastery ; but he reflected 
at the impossibility of obtaining frOm Alexander III* 
the dissolution of his marriage, and he was silent. 



''Those monks are your Majesty'p most dangerous 
enemies," said Obizzo; "they continually excite the peo- 
ple and kindle the spirit of rebellion, on the pretext 
that your Majesty robs the Church of her liberty, and 
seeks to submit everything to your power." 

Binaldo here made a sign to the attendant, who imme- 
diately disappeared. 

" As far as I know," said Werner, Bishop of Minden, 
who never let pass an opportunity for the display of his 
learning, "those monks follow the rule of St. Augus- 
tine, which Eule, Book IT., chap. 12, forbids them ex-' 
pressly, taking part in worldly affairs, and recommends 
study and a life of contemplation." 

" Pardon," interrupted Barbarossa, who feared a 
learned dissertatibn', "St. Augustine^s rule has no co^i- 
nection with the question now before us." 

"Certainly," said the prelate, humbly; "the rule has 
no connection with the rebellion. I merely cited it to 
show that I heartily approved of the punishment of the 
Augustinians." 

"It seems to me," said Gero, Bishop of Halberstadt, 
"that these monks richly deserve punishment, since they 
have refused to acknowledge the Pope appointed by the 
Emperor, to whom belongs, by immemorial custom- the 
right of nominating the Boman Pontiff. For this rea- 
son alone, if none other existed, the followers of St. 
Augustine deserve to be treated as rebels." 

Not a voice was raised in defence of the poor monks, 
and it was decided that their monastery should be de- 
stroyed. 
The Emperor was returning his thanks to Che princds 
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for their able oounselsy when the silk^i curtain wMoh 
closed the entrance to the tent was thrown wide opexL 
On the threshold stood the stately form of the Abbot 
Conrad holding by the hand the trembling Hermen- 
garde — a shrinking girl by the side of a gray -haired 
man. Near them stood Erwin, the Emperor's godson ; 
for the youth, touched by the girl's misfortunes, had 
hastened to offer his services in her cause. His relation- 
ship to Barbarossa permitted him to follow the Abbot 
to the council-chamberi where he intended to use every 
effort to advance the cause of the unhappy Hermengarde. 

The Emperor appeared surprised and annoyed, the 
presence of the Abbot and his charge explained the 
purport of their visit, and a sombre frown augured ill 
for their success ; but the nobles who were present could 
not but sympathize with her grief. 

"Pardon, Sire," said the Abbot, "bowing respectfully 
to the Emperor and the nobles; "my faith in your gen- 
erosity emboldens me to plead, once more, in favor of 
the unfortunate. Before you stands a wretched daugh* 
ter, whom the father's death will leave a helpless orphan, 
at a time when a fierce war is raging throughout the 
land. Will not your Majesty deign to lend an ear to 
pity? — it is a virtue which becomes a monarch, as much 
as justice." 

While Conrad spoke, Hermengarde had fallen upon 
her knees ; but spite all her effort^ she could only falter 
out — 

" Pity — mercy 1 — for the love of Gkod 1 Be merciful I " 

Barbarossa remained seated ; his scowling gaze turned 
upon the Abbot. 
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''You might have spired yourself- thii eflfort, my 
lord Abbot," said he yioleutly ; " d6 you itoagine that a 
woman^s tears could succeed, whei^e ybut arguments 
have failed?" 

'^Ihad hoped. it^ Sire* It is nd;ttntal to ibhe human 
heart to be touched by the tears and prayers of the inno- 
dcmt. Iihoped fov Bothiiig' less ftom yedr Majesty's!'' 

They were alarmed at the bold demeanor of the Ab-^ 
boty but tH6 Lion bowed hifi head approvingly, and Biar- 
barossa^ scowl deepened. During the scene, Binaldo 
had narrowly scanned the D&ke's couttenaiice,' k'A if to 
maik the eSfect produced upon him by the remarkable 
beauty Kyf : the fdr Buppliant. But ihe' crafty statesman 
was wrong if he imagined that a man of the Lion's char- 
acter could be ensuBired' so easily. Had the Duke given 
any indication that the plot so skilfully i^snigined would- 
be successful,'the Chancellor woiild have urged Bonello's 
cause, but Henry's countenance' remained impassive.' 
Hisfmengarde was jstill upon her knees weeping bitterly, 
and her. face hidden in her hands. At times she looked' 
apon the Emperor, striving to collect her thoughts, but 
t^ st6m face of {he monarch appalled her. 

" Pity 1 " she cried. '. " Spare my fethef 's life ; he Iregrets 
his crime I Oh I pardon him I " 

<' Enough of these lamentations 1" said Barbarossa; 
" let some one lead this woman hence 1 " 

The Bishop Gkro hastened to comply with the Em- 
peror's wishei^<whil^t the latter e:8:plained to those 
present the crime of which Bonello had been guilty; " 

^'If yo(u cbnsidet our sentence unjuit, speak, and the 
criminal shall be released," said he. 
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" Bonello is a valiant soldier, altliougli lie lias dtaim 
his sword in a bad cause/' replied Otho. ''Stilly I iin« 
plore you to pardon him fbr his daughter's sake." 

" Pardon him, Sire. I fear your sentence may cauae 
the death of two persons/' said Henry, pointing to ' the 
pale and trembling HermeBgarde. 

'' This time justioe must take ita eoHtBe/' diiswecied. 
Burbarossa. 

'' The sentenoe is petrfeetly just/' added Werner, ef 
Minden. '' Who would deserte deaths if traitors weni 
allowed to go unpunished ? ^ 

The two other bishops nodded in token of api]|>ro>7al ; 
they never disaented fsdta any appaaredt desire of Bar-^ 
b^rossa. 

''You peroeiv^/ .lAy loird Abb6t, that it in impoBsibls! 
for us to pardon-—*- " 

Be interrupted himgelf abruptly at the sight of Het^ 
xpengarde^ who fell fainting upoo a chair. 

^Enough of this^ my lord Oonrad, you mi^ wiih<« 
draw/' and he motioned that they should take away the- 

girl. 

At this mometil Erwin advanced; abeady deeply in- 
terested in Hermengarde's suffiiring ; his godfather's 
stern refusal to her appeals affected him ^ainfoUy. 
Bowing to the Em|)eror/with a bright flush upon his 
face, he said, — 

^' Pardon, Sir^ if I venture to recall to Your Majesty's 
meniory the recent battibe, and the pronriie then made ta 
grant me a fisivor." ^ 

'^ Ah 1 I trust that you will not mak^ an improper use 
of my promise, Erwin ? " 
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** An improper use — no, npon my honor. The &Tdr 
whioh I now solicit, Sire, is the life and liberty of Bo^ 
nello, thi^ young girl's father." 

''Is this petition serious, Goant?" said Barbarosa^ 
taming to him, angrily. 

" It cannot be more so. Sire," answered lihe youAg mam, 
pixomptdy. 

'' Beflect well, boy, on what you ask;" ai^id th^ Em- 
peror, fiercely. '^Do not phty witjii our promise — it is 
sacred; but " 

And he raised his right hand menacingly. 

** If my petition were dictated by egotism, it might be 
considered an abuse of your Imperial promise ; but I 
merely solieit the life and liberty of a man whose pro- 
tection is necessary to his daughter's happiness. In this 
I merely perform an act of humanity, and perhaps of 
chivalry." 

"ViTell," said Barbaressa, aftqr a moment of angry 
silence, " since you persist in a demand which we cannot 
reftise, be it so ! Bonello is free I But you; Count Er- 
win of Reohberg, for the improper use to which you 
put our word, we withdraw from you our fevor. You 
are banished from the Court " 

He did not conclude, for Erwin, almost stupefied with 
astonishment, threw himself at his feet, and taking the 
monarch's hand, — 

" Sire ," said he, " in pity, withhold this sentence — do 
not banish me from your presence — at least not now I 
Let me remain near you — ^you who are so menaced with 
perils on every side. Ah! let me still continue to watch 
over your-preeious life, and prove to yoti my gratitude 
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for the almost paternal love and oare wHich, until td^daj, 
you have ever shown me I As a boy, I played upon 
your knees ; it was from you I learned to use the sword 
and the lande ; you have been to me a second fistther I 
Ah I my beloved godfather, do not send me into exile 1 
Without you I care not to liv« 1 " 

The touching prayer of this devoted heart, produced 
its effect upon the. monarch, from whose &C6 all stern- 
ness gradually passed, to give place to an expression of 
a more kindly nature. 

" Bise," said he ; " you are a great flatterei^ Erwin I 
It may be, too, a crafty knave 1 What think you, gentle- 
men?" 

The nobles were somewhat surprised at this exhibition 
,of feeling on the part of their sovereign, but thj&ir satis- 
faction was evident. The Emperor continued,-f^ 

" We must not give any evidence of weak^^ss^ and as 
a punishment for the great interest which ycm,,have 
shown in favor of this culprit, you shall be banis1(ed| for 
a week's time, fror)[i our camp. This punishment will 
enable you. to conduct .to her home, the damsel whose 
cause you have, sc chivalrously advocated." 

Emotion and fear at first did not allow Hermengarde 
to take in all the details qf^t)^ ^ne. But when the 
youth came to tell her of her fathfr'f pardon, her joy 
and gratitude knew no bounds. Bising hurriedly, she 
would have thrown herself at the Emperor's faet^ but 
he waved her away impatiently. 

" You have no ca\ise to thank me," l^e saii " Fare- 
well, nmdam ; this business has wearied us I " B^e signed 
to her to with^raw^and Conrad, BQchbe;rg^ a^^ Secfu^n* 
garde left the tent. 
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KWIN thought it advisable to aocompanj 
BouellQ and his daiigliter until they had 
reached a place of safety. Well aware of the 
dangers of the road, and the bitter party feel- 
ing thfoughcmt I^ombardy, he feared lest the old man 
might lose his life, were he to meet any of the soldiers 
from Lpdi« P^via/ Cremona^ or the other cities which 
were leagued against Milan. He . therefore procured a 
fltroeg armed escort to protect his friends in case of 
attack. Whilst the Count of Kephberg was making his 
piepatatioosj Henneng^de and the Abbot hastened to 
the caatle to communicate the glad tidings of their sue- 
oeas to tl(e prisoner, who, in a transport of joyful emotion, 
threw himaelf upon his daughter's breast^ with tears of 
pious gratitude* The Abbot looked ou calmly. Pietro 
Nigri, as through he regretted that the tyrant had granted 
his old frlead's-pardon, gazed on iu glopipy indijfference. 
After the first moments of their joyful greeting, Guido 
l^equested to be informed of the details, and the Abbot 
Oonrftd related the sQepe which had ta^n place between 
the Emperor and the young Count. 

10 (109) 
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" TVliere im the noble youih ? " asked BoneHo; " why 
did you not bring bim here ? " 

At that moment was heard the clatter of horses' hoofs, 
and the clank of armor, in the castle-yard, and Erwin, 
hastily dismounting, made his way towards the tower. 
Bonello watched him anxiously ; and when the Oount, 
in brilliant armoi\ ^teired^ tjie^rpQp[i) ^he rushed towards 
him, seized his hand, and fell upon his knees. 

" Most excellent youngf, manj '\he eried ; " you. are my 
preserver ! may God reward you for your kindness to 
my child ! Heaven grant me the po^er t6 prove to yoii 
my gratitude 1 Anything which you may ask of me 
shall be 'yours. May G-od TdIcss and' keep you." 

The old mail spoke in a voice choked with emotiotf. 
Erwin interrupted him, for he was paiAed to ade Bonello 
at his feet. ' ;. . • 

" Rise, my lord, I beg of you. Your thankb ovea^ 
whelm me. I have only atited as any other gentleiwati 
Would have done, in my place. I merely crave the favcar 
of accompanying you to your home." 

At this new mark of kind consideration/ Bonello wap 
about to utter further words of gratitude ; but the Oouot 
interrupted him by the announcetoent that all wAs ready 
for their departure. They left ike tower, and entered 
the court-yard of the castle, where stood He^mengarde's 
palfry, and a splendid courser for her father. The part^ 
ing between Bonello and the Abbot was touchitig ; they 
embraced one another, and the prelate ifetnrned to the 
camp. Pietro Nigri mounted sullenly, glancing haugh- 
tily npon the young girl, and eontemptuously at her 
&ther. - •'• 
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''Farewell, lafly/^ he said-; '*I wisk jou eveiyliAppi- 
ness. As to you, Sir/' h'e acMed, '' I sineeroljr Garnet/ tliat. 
you inay never have cause to regret- the liiGB which you 
owe' to a tyrant's m€(rcy,-4-a life destiaeki to be passed 
unprofltably, for all that concerns ihe honor and well-; 
being'of your country:" 

He ddshed off bdPore €hiid6 could reply, and tber 
others hastened ix> leave the castle, where iaoine of them,. 
at leiast, had saff^ed so acutely. 

At the foot of the hiU, they struck towards the south, 
and tten diverged from' the main road. Erwin waa 
anxious to please his guests, and readily yielded to. 
Bonello's guidance. The latter was perfectly familiar 
with the coun1n*y, and desii-ed to avoid any meeting with 
the Italian soldieryi Fw, though firml jjlr^olved rmret 
to draw his sword agaih; he Was pained at the sight of: 
so many Lombards hurrying- to join Barbarossa's legions 
and attack Milan, the most important bulwark of Italian 
independence, so they took a cross rofl(J' which 'speedily 
led them to the summit of the plain. Every precaution 
had been takeh againsit ^e inlanders who tfaefi iofeist^ 
the country. In front, rdde two men^at^-ai^ms ; then came 
Bechber g, fdllb Wed by Herihengarde ■ and her' father, and 
four other troopers closed the rear of the Escort. 
' ''We must hasten,** said Qliido, *'in order to arrive 
before nightfall at the monastery of Sari Piela-o; it will 
be sufficient for the first day's journey/ and. by starting 
at dawn to-morrow, we shall reach my castle before the 
evening." 

' Erwin hitd w9ished to learn some of' the pjarticulars 
about Bonellb^s' family, '^and he at onc& profii<»i by tiie 
present opening. 
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** Only by to«-mt)rrov ervtoiiig? " iaid lid ; "th«n your 
castle fflufit be near the Lower Alps ? ^ 

"In their very midst, Ooont; in the rery heart of the 
Alps/' replied Quido. '^ I( a& I srippoaer you like mouu* 
tain*ca6tleS; mine will please you.. Years. ago, when I 
visited Germany, I used to admire your fortresses perched 
upon the craggy peaks^ lilbe itunstense eagles' n^stlk The 
evident dispontion of the Teu'ftonie nobility to shun the 
cities and low grounds, . and occupy the heights, is a* 
mark of sound judgmetit. Ou; anocistors, also^ kMw 
how and whore to build their sti*oiIghold4. Bid you 
ever see Castellamare 7 " . 

'' Is that your dwelling ? '' 

'^ Yes,*^ answered Bonello* '* The Bomaos from whom 
I am descended, erected the foarti^sSi-anditb^s been in 
my &mily jErom time immiemoatial," 

*' Doubtkssy during your absenoQ^ your son commands 
ill the castle ? " 

** I have no don/' answered the old man, somewhat 
sadly. 

'' That pale^&ced young man> who was with you at' 
Ginola, is perhi^ps one of your relations ? " 

*' Pietro Nigri ? . Oh, not precisely; but almostl '? Herd 
the young girl's horse pluiaged violently. 

'' Take care, my child ; your horse seems inclined »to 
be troublesonie," said Guido. " Pietro/' he resumed^ " i* 
the son of the Milanese Consul Nigri. He is a most 
worthy young ,man ; he wiu9 my daughter's eacoil^ to 
Cinola." 

They approached the mooa$tery, around whose walls 
the twilight mist was slowly nmigp Still, from a&r,. 



eouM be seen the dark red windowB of stained glass ; and 
the gilded cross upon the tower, illuminated with the 
rays of the settiAg sun^ shone. bright through the even- 
ing haze< Bonello gazed eagerly upon this glad havesi 
of rest, as they hastened forward. 

At the sound of the bell, a grating was drawn aside. 

''Open, open, brother Ignatius I" cried the lord oi 
Oastellamiure to the monk, who examined the c^ppearanoe 
of the visitors. *^ We wish a lodging for the nighti, and 
a flask of your best wine." 

Soon a key grated in the loek, the gates opened, imd 
the little cavalcade rode into the court-yard. 

''You are most welcome^ my lord," said Ignatius, 
cordially; "pardon me if I have made you n^ait. We 
are obliged to be most prudent, for the country is 
filled with marauders, who have little respect for the 
sanctity of our poor cloister& Your arrival here is truly 
gratifying to us all; but we regret our superior's ab* 
sence." 

*' Where is he ? " 

« In Genoa." 

"I am extremely sorry," said Quido; ''for we might 
have talked together until matins." 

Tlie horses were led to the stables, and a lay brother 
conducted the travellers to the refectory. Several long 
benches and tables, two comfortable arm-chairs, a hand- 
some crucifix upon the wall, and a bronze cLsperaoriunh 
composed all the furniture of the room. Seating him- 
self in one of the arm-chairs, Ouido at once entered into 
conversation with the lay brother, whose mission it was 
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not only to i^eoeire, but also to entertain all Traiiora ta 
the convent. 

"The holy Abbot is at G^enoa^ you say?" inquired 
Bonello. " He absents himself so rarely that there must 
have been grave reasons for his journey." 

The monk glanced distrustfully at Erwin, aad was 
silent. Bechberg concluded that the Order belonged to 
Alexander's party and had incurred the displeasure of 
the Ecaperor. The repast was soon brought in, and the 
tired travellers partook eagerly of the three copious; 
dishes. The servants were entertained in another room. 
The rest of the evening was passed in conversation;^ 
but Bonello made no allusion to political afEurs, and the 
monk imitated his example, although it was evident that 
he would gladly have spoken of the German army and 
the perils nowmanacing the Oburch. But the presence 
of the young nobleman koposed ailenee tq)on hia 
oariosity* 

Erwin felt this reserve the more so that he &ared 
lest Guido might suspect him of repeating to the Bm- 
peror what he had already overheard. He would gladly 
have talked with Hertnengarde, but it seemed as if she 
meant to model her conduct by her.&ther's, and all hia 
iAttannpits to engage, her in conversation were ineffectual. 

" She considers me the enemy of her country," he 
thought; ^'perhaps avoids me as a heretic. At least 
she might remember what I have done for her sake." 

The idea was. painful to him, and he was heartily glad 
when they separated £6c the night. ' l^ext morning they 
resumed their journey. The summits ci the Alps grew 
more distinct^ and Hermengarde's spirits appeared to^- 



brigUen as they apfiroadied tier home. She conveifded 
gSLjlj mth Beohbeirg and asked many artless questions 
abcjfat' Germany and its inhabitants, and he was charmed 
with the interest she evinced in his native land. 

*l Have you any mountains like those in Germany ? " 
said she, pointing to tiie Alps. 

"Yes, lady; and our mountiuns are covered with 
forests in which roam thetstag, the roebuck, and the wild 
boar ; but the bear, much to the delight of the trayeller 
acd the chagrin of true hunters, becomes every day 
more rare. 

" Beam I but is it possible that any one can regret the 
disappearance of those fierce animals I" 

" Oh I a bear-hunt has its charms 1 " 

^' Yery dangerous ones^ I shoxdd think." 

" But it is precisely on account of their danger that 
diis sport is attractive, &ir lady. To slay a tinnid stag 
requires little courage, but a struggle with the beaor 
aeeds both braver^ a!nd skill. The bear-hunt is the 
school in which we take our first lessons in iHie art of 
war." 

The Count's earnestness pnoved that he spoke of one 
ef his fiavoriifje pastimes. 

^In what part of Germany is your doctiaiB, Ooont?" 
said Hermengazde^ after a short psfuse. 

"InSuabia." 

"If I mistake not,. Suabia is the birthplace of the 
Hohenstaufifen ? " 

" Precisely, noUe lady I The castles of HohenBtaufifen 
and Bie^berg aare neighbog^ing ones. Our families have 
alweyssbeen ijitiniate and aije »imi comeeted bgrties of 
blood. 



Erwin almost regretted Ms last remark when he n^ 
fleeted that his relationship with Barfoarossa would be a 
poor recommendation in the ejes of the jonng Lombard* 

"I fear that onr journey will be unpleasantly inter-- 
rupted," said Bonello, who, for some time, had been 
watching a gray speck on the summit of the mountain. 

" In what way, sir knight ? " 

** Do you see that castle ? It is the dwelling of the 
Emperor's prefect, Herman, who is in charge of yonder 
bridge. He is a cruel, bad man, and levies tolls to suit 
his own pleasure, particularly when the travellers are 
wealthy or of high rank. He has on several occasions 
seized upon persons and held them prisoners until a 
high ransom has be^n paid for their release." 

''But this is a crjdng injustice," said the Count, '^and 
should be reported to His Majesty, who would punish 
Hermian severely for his abuse of power." Bonello 
shook his heieul, with a smila 

'' Herman merely executes the Emperor's orders," said 
he. Bechberg looked at the speaker with astonishment. 
He was loth to believe that such an insult to his sover^ 
eign were possible. Bonello resumed,-^ 

''Barbarossa knows perfectly well all about his 
deputy here, but there are other exactions of which I 
believe him still, ignorant. He has reduced several 
families to utter beggary, and when he can squeeze 
nothing more out of them himself, he sells them to the 
Jews. This is what he calls 'balancing his accounts.' 
I have known instances where he has stretched the poor 
wretches on the rack to extort from them their last pen- 
nies. In' short, this Hennan, the tenbr of the e($untry, 
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is a disgrAce to hnmanitj. But tbere are otl^er dep- 
uties of. the Emperor in some of the cities, who are 
equally merciless in their exactions." 

"I can scarcely credit your statements," replied the 
young Count; "but I feel sure that upon the first com 
plaint of such enormities Frederic would interfere." 

"You make a grave mistake," said Bonello. "I have 
personally represented the facts to the Emperor, but in 
vain ; his invariable an^^e^ has 'been, that it was the 
duty of his agents to collect .the taxes and imposts, and 
if they were obliged to resort to extreme measures, that 
it was donbtlriss the fauit Of the inhabita]:itg'tv!ho refused 
to pay their dues." • 

Ttey- rode on in; silence: The young Count was dejected, 
for he began to petceive that it wts nsitaral for men Hka 
Bcmelld to resist isnoh an arbitirary exereise of tyranny. 
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THE toll: , 

HEY reached the bridge. On either sidis were 
two massive towers, over which floated the 
Impbrisd Btandard. Heavy bamera closed the 
pathway, and a strong body of' men-at-arms 
defended the approach. Halfway from the bridge, oH' 
the summit of a lofty hill, stood the castle of Herman, 
built to command the road, which, as the main avenue 
to Genoa> was extensively travelled, and yielded an im- 
portant revenue to the Imperial treasury. The castle 
had been destroyed by the Italians, during the reign of 
Henry V., but had been rebuilt by Frederic, at the time 
of his second invasion^^ Upper Italy, at which time 
Herman had been itegtalled as Governor. 

The soldiers were clustered beneath the porch; but a 
sentinel was watching from one of the loop-holes of the 
tower, and as he caught sight of the travellers, called 
out gayly to the others, " Halloa 1 comrades, here comes a 
rich prize: a Lombard knight, some Genoese merchants, 
and a lady I Levy a heavy toll, Dietho, they can afford 
to pay it; and if you will follow my advice, you will get 
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somelMng -fi>f us; the Emperor cftimol jfind fkult if honest 
folks think now and then of their own pockete ! " 

The challenge of the sentinel inteti'npted him, and the 
soldiers left the porch and drew up in front a£ the tower. 

" What is that you say about merblaants? '^ said Dietho, 
glancd^g sharply at -the strangers. '' These kre no mer- 
chants, but a troop of armed, men." ^ 

'^ Pshaw I " continued the first speaker, as he looked 
again. " There aire only sixy^^twb before and four behind ; 
for I don't: count iJaose in the middle. It is only some of 
those lazy Genoese. And we are twelve here, and pretty 
determined felk^ws too 1 . Now, Dietho^ dant> forget to lay 
it on heavily 1 " j 

" We will lay it on heaivily^V saidaHLother; "for since 
yesterday we hare had no luak at^alL". 

Dietho, who wore the purse at his girdle as a sign that 
it was^e who received ithe tolls,, oirefully examia^ the 
travellers, but he seemed discontented, and shook hid 
head* " :'•:■-;■■ . • 

"There is nothing to be made here; these; pjBopi^ 
advance too boldly. I believe they ar0 QermaniJ." 

" Well, imd wljiat :of that," said th^ wftrder, whO; ha4 
descended from the.to:Mii^er« . '^lio one passes .her^gj'p.ti&J' 

" What do you say, Pietho ? Doi you thiols; a pieo^, <?f 
gold each for the gf!mtlQfo}k^.ap,d two.^lver peoinies for 
the servants, would h^ .^ftottgh?" . 

Bietho shrugged hift sboul^ei^s. 

"It would be enough," he sai4.;i"bjut I. fear l^hey wHl 
refuse to pay it." 

. ^' Theen we will foroe them I!' cried pevpral of thp sol- 
diers, brandishing their pikes. " A piece of go^ &^ 
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is little 0Qough I " 

Bechberg had left Hermengaiide'a aide, aixd At tbe head 
of his little troop rode forward to ascertain if Booello'^ 
oomplaintawere really well fouiided* As he 4pproiiched, 
his noble bearijog aud costly arittor, with the splendid 
horse which he rode, gaTd a high idea of his importoAce 
to the meib-at-arms. 

^'Look how his gilded helniet shines/' said tbey^ ''and 
mark the gold, on his spurs and . his baldric ; he is cer- 
tainly a count, at least; or, mayhap, the son cf some 
dukel — Oh I that fellow can pay^Dietho; ask at least 
three gold pieces 1 " 

Bechberg continued to advance towards th^e closed 
town, whose guardians . made . no . movement towards 
openinjg the passage. 

''Take down the barrier^ and allow me to pasc^" he 
fiald, politely* 

"One moment, noble sir I — Don't you perceive thit 
the Imperial banner Boats above the tower? There is 
a toll to pay. Frederic would £nd it a hard matter to 
keep np his army if his taxes were not paid up I Besides, 
his Hungarian Archers need their wages. In shorty the 
times are hard and the toll dear I " 

The Oount was provoked at iibe obeerva(tions thus 
made, for they were of a nature to incense the Italians^ 
and render the Emperor still more unpopular among 
them« However, he mastered his anger, and asked what 
there was to pay. 

^'Four gold pieces 1" c^ed a voice, for Dietho hesi- 
taited. . 
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^AU rights you h^ar^.four gold pieces^ on adcoant o£ 
Ihe hard times," added Dietho. ''The ladj and lier 
companibh will also pay eight more, and each servant 
two pence, in all twelve gold pieces and twelve pennies! 
Little enough, too, if you font think what an army Fred^ 
erio is orgaidzing at present." 

''Aft well as 1 remember,"' said Erwi^, ^' the legal toll 
is a penny for each person. By what right do you taia^ 
it a hundredfold ?" 

'*I told ybu' once already," 'replied Dietho;—- * it is 
b^^^iise the times are hard;" 

'^Besides, we are^ not here to give explanations -to 
milk-sops,** ^d a voice from within. " Pay, oor Heave 
thei bridal" 

" Mi^rable hound I do you dare to speak thus to a 
knight ? " cried Erwin, passionately. '^ Here are ydut 
twelve pennies ; now clear the way I " I 

" The varlets may pass," said Dietho, coolly pooketiog 
the ihaney ; ** but for the others to cross this beautiful 
bridge, whicii has cost so much moneys to btfiW, there 
are just twelve, pieces too few ! " '' 

'*If you do not do your duty at once," said the knight, 
laying his band on his sword, " I will compel you." 

At this, the guard burst into a loud laugh of derision. 

"Come on then," Ihey cried: "if that is your game, 
we will give you a lesson in arithmetic." •! 

iteehbergwis disposed to: force the^ passage^ but Bo- 
hello hastened to interfere; I ! -' .' 

"Have no difficulty with those people," he eried; "I 

will pay what ihey ask ! " 

" No ! ycrn shall not,^ sai4 1)^ Oou^ f ^is f d^ry 
11 
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of travellers; ia the name of the Bmperof, it a 6ri&ie 
which must not go unpnniflhed* Leave me; it is a 
meritorious action to chastise such scoundrels I " 
. All at once Herman appeaxed ; he had overheard the 
quarrel, and now came to give assistanoe to his men. 

Erwin lowered his visoi^, for the preset knew him^ 
Imd the young man wilshed to be positive Of his qem- 
plioity. 

" What is the matter ? " asked Hermati. 

'' It is fortuiiate. ihat yOu are here^ my lord/' replied 
Dietho. " This young man has been threatening to use 
his sword against us because we would not imow hia 
whole party to croas for twelve paltry pennies/' 

" For twelve pennies ! — You and your retinue I -^ 
You could not have seriously thought it/ sitid Heftnan 
to the Count* 

** Twelve pennied are just the legal tax» for we are but 
nine persons in all." 

^' Ahl" said the prefect; ''perhaps you mean to teaeh 
me my duty^ and what I have the right to ask? " 

''The law has fixed the tariff sufficiently," 
. " Has it^ indeed ! Dietho, what did you charge this 
gentleman ? " 

"Twelve pieces of gold for the three nobles, and 
twelve pennies for the servants. «— Pardon me if my de- 
mand was too moderate.'^ . . 
• 'it Was> indeed, too. moderate," cri6d Herman, glanc- 
ing towards Bonello. — "You traitors have compelled 
the Smperor to cross the Alps, and noWy if I am to 
judge by your lowered visor, you wish to force the 
-f-Ybry wbU, come on. We are ready tot you ! " 
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The Count, at last fully couviuced that the. Governor 
was as guilty as his soldiers, raised his visor, and 
showed his fisice flushed with ang^r. 

Herman was thunderstruck, and could scarcely falter 
out, — ' . 

"Oh, my dear Count, pardon! I crave you a thou- 
sand pardons! It is all a mistake, -^ but who could 
have supposed for a moriient — ? " 

But the more he endeavored to apologize for his vilr 
lany, the more embarrassed he became. The soldier?^ 
meanwhile, perceiving the sudden change in their mas* 
ter's demeanor,, hastened to remove the barrier. 

''It is not my place to pardon," said Eechberg; "you 
must explain your gross abuse of authority to His Mar 
jesty, who shall b^ acquainted, with everything." 

He turned abruptly, and crossed the bridge with hit 
companions. 

The prefect tore his hair with impotent despair as bc) 
saw the troop file past him. 

" To behave thus to the Emperor's favorite 1 What a 
dreadful misfortune!" he cried^ . "Comrades, make no 
e^cuses^ no recriminations I I woulf} net care for the 
complaints of Italy. Frederic would credit nothing vhici^ 
was denied by an honest 6erma,n. But this Erwin of 
Rechberg ! — Oh, if I could atone for this stupid mis- 
take!" 

The travellers soon after reached a convent, whose 
reputation for hospitality was widely spread ; for, in that 
century, the moiMUiteries ir^fo 1^0 b^t, and indeed, al- 
most the only hostelries. 

After a brief rest they resumed their journey, and it 
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Was near niglatfkll wben tliey entered a deep and narrow 
Alpine valley, through which they were obliged to pass. 

"We are very near Castellamare," said Bonello, "and 
but for the windings of the road, should already have 
perceived the castle 1 " 

" This is a magnificent country, my lord I" said Erwin, 
tidmiring the bold and wild landscape. 

" It is almost the same as far as the shore,'* resumed 
Ghiido. "The valley gradually narrows into a defile over- 
hung with immense masses of rock, and when we leave 
it, the wide expanse of the sea bursts, unexpectedly, 
upon the traveller's gaze." 

The road narrowed visibly. The setting sun gilded 
th6 Alpine summits,, and long, dark shadows darkened 
the lower slopes. At a' turn of the road, the sunlight 
flashed brightly upini them, and Erwin, raising his daz- 
zled eyes, beheld the fortress of Ca^tellamare standing 
out from the giant bbtildfers in bold relief. 

"What a magnificent spectacle!" exclaimed Bech- 
berg. "I have never' seen a castle in a better or more 
bbmmanding position I"" 

'■' Following, for a short time, a steep mountain-path, 
they drew up befdrie' a gateway, hollowed in the solid 
rock, and soon after entered the fortress of Castellamare» 
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CHAPTEB XIII. 



CASTEILAMABE. 




ICHBERG'S visit to Oastellamare opened to 
kim a future replete with new hopes and de- 
sires and fond aspirations. -He resolved to 
study attentively the character of his young 
hostess; and, if the examination proved favorable, to 
demand bear father's consent to their marriage. But he 
experienced a crual uncertainty, vr^en he reflected upon 
the possible oppo«dtion of the Bmperor. 

On her part^ the young girl made no secret of her 
gratitado to the Count. The memory of his kindness 
to ker father rendered her cordiality perfectly natural. 

Her attentions to Srwin were delicately prompted by 
a wish to make his visit aa agreeable as possible. With 
a keen ^preeiation of the beauties oi nature, she knew 
how to select the fairest landscapes, and would point out 
to bet guest all the most brilliant effects of light and 
«hade among the lofty crags. r 

Afkei! 2^ week had passed in amuBements of this kind^ 
on their rdturu from a neighboring exca}r$ion, SermeiXr 
gavde. «iid 4lie Cou9t f^^uad the c^«urt-yard filled with 
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horsea and men-at-arms fraternizing, cordially, with her 
father's retainers. Evidently some persons of impor- 
tance had arrived, but the appearance of their steeds de- 
noted that the visit was to be a brief one. 

As they crossed the court, Hermengarde remarked a 
familiar face among the troopers ; the man looked up, 
and, putting down the goblet from which he was drink- 
ing, approached with a respectful bow. She at once 
recognized Cocco Griffi, whom she had known as a con- 
fidential servant of the Milanese consul Gherardo Nigri, 
in whose palace he was often intrusted with many im- 
portant duties. 

"Is that you, Griffi?" she asked. "Whence come 

you?" 

"From Milan." 

" And whose suite is this ? " 

"It belongs to our noble Consul Gherardo Nigri — - 
your old friend, — if I may still venture to call him so ? '' 
added Griffi, seeing Hermengarde's expression change. 

A marriage between herself and Pietro had long been 
projected by the heads of the two families ; but, in spite 
of her father's anxiety for their union, it was repugnant 
to her, and she hurriedly retired to her own apartments, 
with a heavy heart. Still, for the present, the business* 
like appearance of the little troop seemed a gudrante^ 
against the realization of her fears. * ' 

Gherardo Nigri, the leading spitit of the Milanese 
Eepublic, had been hastily- recalled from Genoa, where 
he had been for some time negotiating An alliance, 
oflfensive and defensive, between the two cities. The 
f epbrt of the immediate adviince bf the finiperii^i poiMl^ 
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fill army greatly discouraged him ; for, fully penetrating 
Barbarossa's designs, lie foresaw, in a not far distant 
future, the fall, and perhaps the total destruction, of his 
proud city. Similar fears agitated all those who had 
accompanied him to Castellamare. Among them was 
one, in ecclesiastical costume, whose exterior indicated a 
personage of importance. This was Galdini Sala, Arch- 
deacon of the Cathedral, and destined, as Archbishop of 
Milan, afterwards to play an important part in the his- 
tory of his country. By nature taciturn and reflective, 
— 'his eyes usually downcast, — Sala became animated 
and bold whenever it became necessary to assert the 
rights of the CSiurch, 'which alone could resist human 
passion and the encroachments of Imperial despotism. 
Consequently, Galdini's opposition to Barbarossa was 
more than violent. 

" The circumstances are most serious," said Bonello ; 
"but we must not forget that God alone is the arbiter of 
human destiny. Barbarossa seeks to unite in his own 
person the spiritual and the temporal power; but we 
have seen others, as bold and powerful as he, feil in the 
like attempt." 

'You are right," replied Gherardo; ''no power can 
subdue the Church. The papacy is eternal, — as immov- 
able as the rock on which it is built, and which, God 
has promised^ shall Endure forever. But, Alas! dear 
Guido, what fearful disasters must result from the strifd 
which is now prej)aring! " 

" It would be easy to prove/* said Galdini Sala, " thai 
the Church has never had an. enemy so dangerous to her 
penees^litaisBameBic^^a^olfistt; ~?i'0m44e tHftei^^orN^rd 
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until the conversion of Constantine, the bloody tyrants 
strove only to tear away her members. Frederic does 
not tear away ; he stifles I his deadly work is the more 
dangerous, that it is wrought in silence. The Pagans 
would have overthrown Christianity, in order to prevent 
their own conversion ; but this despot seeks to destroy 
the order of things which has existed for centuries. The 
Soman Emperors sought to protect and save their own 
paganism. Frederic would subvert the Christian worli^ 
in order to build up, upon its ruins, his own Imperial 
omnipotence." 

"I am not well versed in history," said Count Bian- 
drate, a secret partisan of Barbarossa; '^but I know of 
other en^pexprs who were decidedly hostile to th« Par 
pacy : Henry IV, for example." 

" True," replied Sala ; " but the Church has saved the 
world from destruction. The military operations of 
Henry lY. against her were terrible ; his hatred for the 
Papacy, beyond all bounds ; but Barbarossa is still mort 
to be feared. In him you see none of that cruelty which 
marked Henry's conduct ; on the contrary, he appears 
frank, and generous, and brave, and he well knows how 
to surround himself with all that can flatter the eyes. 
So far, he has not attacked the Pope, sword in hand ; 
but he holds his nets ready to throw over Spain and 
England, Germany and France in order to ensnare all 
Christendom in his baneful schism. It is to this end 
that he never ceases to proclaim his regret for the sorr 
lows of the Holy Church, and his great desire fcM* the 
acknowledgment of the legitimate Pope, and the down* 
ML 6l hegmy. AU hypocri^gr, diabolical e^ui voefttioi I '^ 
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cried Sala, angrily ; "it is he "himself who has causea the 
schism; it is he who has wounded the unity of the 
Church, in order the more easily to destroy her. He 
seeks to control everything, — to become the masted of 
the Universe, — and will brook neither a sop^rior nor 
an equal ! " 

''Your words, my Ibrd Archdeacon, are harrowing, but 
they are not exaggerated," said Nigri. "And it is the 
more to be regretted that many refuse to see their perriL 
Genoa, through jealousy of Milan, is wilfully blind and 
will not reflect that the time may come, when she too 
will feel the yoke. Barbarossa is skilful in taking ad* 
vtotage of these dissensions between us Lombards. His 
policy is to destroy, one by one, our cities ; so that Italy 
may count none but insignificant villages, submissive to 
his Imperial supremacy.** - 

"According to my belief," said Guido, "I repeat what 
I have already declared r — God alone holds the desti- 
nies of the world in his power. What Barbarossa tried 
BOW, many others have attempted, but the efforts of all 
have proved abortive ;• Frederic will tiot be more ' sue* 
cessftil. Then, dear friends, trust in God, and do your 
duty ; the rest will come in good time." 

At these words he raised his goblet, the others imi- 
tated his example ; but in spite of his efforts, the meeting 
was disheartened and depressed, and shortly after the 
isonsnl observed that it^ was time to think of their 
journey. . 

* We have no time to lose," said he, " for there is much 
io be done in Milan ; it will be hard enough to resist the 
attack," 
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They mounted to retorn to the oil^, and Bonello 
watched from the window, the little troop aa it wound 
through the valley. 

" Farewell, dear Gherardo," said he sadly ; *' perhaps 
ibis has been our last meeting I How gladly they hasten 
to shed their hearts' blood for their liberty, their Church, 
and their country I while I, unhappy wretch I am doomed 
by my promise, to sloth and inaction I '' 

The cavalcade disappeared from his gaze, and he re- 
entered the family room, when Count Bechberg com^. 
municated his intention of leaving the castle on the fol- 
lowing day. 

« Why this haste. Count ? " said Guido. "" I trust that 
you have had no cause to regret your visit ? " 
. " Oh I by no means, but I must go. The Emperor 
granted me only eight days' leave of absence, and I must 
not exceed them," 

"You have no cause for such haste," resumed the Lorn* 
bard, sadly. '^ Milan is well supplied with everything^ 
and her fortifications are strong. Months may elapse 
before Barbarossa can take the city«" 

" The Emperor's will is energetic," replied Erwin. 

"Oh! I well know that iron will I" said Guido. 
f' Frederic will destroy the works, and reduce the cita- 
del by famine ; but still before this happens, many weary 
days will pass. Some months hence, you will still be in 
time for the fightipg. Stay with us. We will go to Genoa 
together, and look upon the wonders of that proud city; 
we will visit her churches, her magnificent palaces^ her 
dock-yards, and her ^eel ; there is n»ucb there to repay 
you for the journey, and, if you wish it, we can qros^ 
over to Corsica." 
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But nothing could influenoe the youth^s resolre, 
although it was with deep regret that he left Bonello and 
his daughter ; both of whom reiterated theix warmest 
thanks. 

" Permit me, dear Count, to oflfer you a trifling souve- 
nir," said the lord of the castle, drawing a heavy gold 
chain from a casket. '' Wear this in remembrance of 
me, and may oiif mendship ever remain as pure and 
true as this noble metal I Have you nothing, Hermen- 
garde, to give to our worthy friend ? " 

At these words, the young girl took from one of her 
waiting- women a richly chiselled cup of gold, on whose 
oover was sculptured St George trampling upon the 
Dragon. 

^ Deign to aooept this slight mark of our friendship 
and gratitude I '^ said she. 

'' I trust, my dear Count, that we shall meet agaia ero 
long," added Guido. '' Milan is not far distant^ and ati 
exeutsiou to our mountains will break the monotony of 
your camp-life." 

" I will glidly ava^U myself on every possible occa- 
sion of your invitation»" answered Becbberg, '' Fare- 
well, dear Bonello; God keep you, noble lady J " 

And as she extended him her hand, he knelt and 
kissed iL 

« 

Guido accompanied his guest, to the court-yard, and 
in a few moments, the hoo& of the knighf s charger were 
ringing upon the drawbridge of the castle. . 
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fiWIN wae soon able to realize the devastations 
committed by the Emperor^a army. In the 
place of smiling hamlets and rich yiUas, nothing 
could be seen but smoking ruins; the fruit-trees 
Haid been uprooted, the vines pulled : up, the crops laid 
waste. Here and there were the bodibs of. peaaanls 
swinging from the trees, the ground was* strewed with 
booty abandoned carelessly by the maraudeiTs. The plain 
onc^e so green and smiling, appeared as sad and barren 
as a Bussian steppe. 

This desolation afflicted Erwin painfully, and he rode 
rapidly forward to esc&pe the mournful spectacle. Soon 
could be seen the tents of the Imperial camp, with the 
varied standards floating proudly above the sharp roofs 
of the canvas city. The vague hum of the multitude 
was mingled v^ith the clang of arms - and the strains of 
martial music, and the noise of the workmen in the 
trenches. From the elevated point on which he stcfod, 
Erwin could distinguish the belea,guered city with its 
mighty walls above which towered the brilliant edifices 
and lofty turrets. As he gaaed with admiration upon 
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-the Uiwn^ Beohberg oouU aot/bdt-^xpei^ieace affeefing 
of sorrow at the thbugbt that! all this greatiiesa and 
.poiwef waa doomed to destructioii; Aftcap a short ride 
Ifee found hifltiself ia the interioa? <rf tbte camp^ where it 
was eaay to. percfeive that he was almost entirely -eor- 
arounded hy t^e Italiau eontingeiits* : . : 

The edmplete wyestment of the -eity Waaimpoesible^ 
and FFe4eriQ,.in cQD^^wnee/h^d established four.disr 
tinot^tt^kts siurrou^^^ :by strong palisades and deep 
ditcJies aS: $ p^ot^ctio^' to th^ sortie of the besi^^. 
Although^ at internals of didtanoe, the camps commanded 
all the avenues of approach, and it was im^poi^ble for 
the^garrieOn to. receive, any supplies or reinforcements, 
or hold any coimmunication with Ae^ exterior* . As it 
had been, decided to reduce the place by faxnin% a rigid 
blockade was enforced, awl ^he diffeifent leaders were 
i^lieved from the necessity of coQstructing, any of those 
<3tnmsy machines, under cover of which in tiiose days 
the assaults! upoiX the works were cpiiduclted. However, 
Henry the Lion had ordered the building of an immense 
$ower ii^hose propoHions excited general astonishment. 
It w^s np6n wheels, mx stories in. height^ and could, ac* 
oommodataibeneath it a thousand soldiers. The uppeir 
part w^ae narrower aibd provided with doprs^ through 
whioh the 'gaifrlson could ;pass, by means of temporary 
l^dges^ <m to the walls of the city. Sorties irom the * 
to wo. were of almost daily occijrrencje,. aftd tJae^iperaoBal 
hatred of the combatants gave to these engagements. a 
naost dangii^nary' chajEactetr. Whtlfit , tl^^ Italians . wero 
engaged in this work of mutual selfrdcdtrttctic^, Frederj^e 
icas preparing to submit th^t^ all to his Imperial jsway^ 
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While the besieged were ready to suflfer every 
tremity in defence of their sacred rights, the greatest 
agitation reigned in the camp of the Italian auxiliaries. 
Sworn enemies, for years detesting each other, they were 
now compelled to live in the forced proximity of a 
narrow camp. Leagued together by their common 
hatred for Milan, the old leaven still, kb timea, broke ont 
into open violence, and it required the most stern and 
almost cruel severity of the Empewnr to preserve any- 
thing like order among them. Frederic had learneid, by 
experience; that fear was the only master whom they 
would obey. 

Rechberg perceived an immense crowd of strangers 
pressing towards the vast open space in the middle i>f 
the encampment. Jousts and military games were, in 
that age, so much the fkshion, that, even under the walls 
of a beleaguered town, a place was set upart for the pur- 
pose. But on this occasion it seemed as though the 
crowd's attraction had another motive than mere amuse- 
ment. Frederic's banner floated in the air, and the Im- 
perial eagle fluttered bold and haughty above the mul- 
titude. On horseback, in the midst, stood a herald in a 
scarlet tabard and with a silver- mounted truncheon in 
his hand, and immediately behind him, a man, who, in a 
few weeks' time, had become the terror of the Italians. It 
was Hesso, the chief of the Imperial police, surrounded 
by his men fully armed. He glared fiercely upon the 
crowd. 

"What does that blood-thirsty dog want here? " was 
muttered' on all sides* '-See how he is looking fer some 
new victims I the poor devila whom he hxmg this loom- 
ing are hardly cold, before he wants to begin again I " 



Although nes3Q could not undersd^nd thedr woxda^ he 
could read their thoughts. 

" You hate and fear me, do you 1 — Ah well 1 there 's 
HO loye loat between ua," hcgrowled, with a still fiercer, 
expression in his ejes. 

The loud blast of the. trumpets rebounded, and the 
herald commanded silence. Thousands awaited with 
trembling anxiety. The man of the scarlet tabard made 
another «igu; but still the dull murmur went on u^-, 
ceasingly ; he raised his truncheon, and when, af)»r many 
eflForts, silence had been enforced, he proclaimed, in a 
<dear and distinct voice, the wishes of the Emperor. . 

''In the name of our sorereign liege, listen to the 
punishments to be enforced against all evil-doers. All 
fighting in the. camp is. strictly forbidden, - Should the 
offender be a knight, his arnp^s will be taken from him^ 
^nd he will be expelled fjpcfm the army. If he is a 
varlet, he will be flogged, his. head shaved, and hi^ 
shoulder marked with a red-hot irop^ unless his master 
redeems him by .the payment of fifty pennies." 

The herald paused to give his hearers time for reflec- 
tion. The first article ha4 prpduced a bad effect' upon 
the Italians, who were accustomed to great license in 
respect to their personal quarrels,, and oh all sides black 
imd angry glances were exchanged. 

''Floggedy shaved, and niarked with a hot iron, for 
that trifle 1 " isaid the crowd. " It is too severe \ " 

" Do you hear that, Migleo ? " said a voice. " He 
values us at fifly pennies a piece — ^^it 's. absurd I " 

The herald again commanded silcQcen 

"If any one wounds a soldier, he .shall lose hi^ hand; 
whoever kills one shalLbe d^pitfitj^d I/' . 
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*^t say, Migleo, wliat would you look like, with a 
shaved head ? " 

" Don't you think, ilobbio, that in the course of a fort- 
night; the most of "US will have neither heads nor hands? 
For my part, it is as impossible for me to keep my 
hands off a Pavian, as it is to meet a chicken without 
wringing its neck ? " 

^^ And I can't look at a NoVara man, without wanting 
to 6pit in his fkce," said a Pavian, who stood by ; and it- 
was with difficulty the two were tept from fighting, 
even under the eyes of Hesso himself. 

" Silence, fools I " said Bobbio-; "do you want to get 
into the executioner's clutches, already?" 

'* For the first theft, a varlet shall be flogged, shaved, 
and marked with the iron ; for the second, he shall be 
hiangedV added the herald. ' 

" There is one omission in the law about theft," sail tt 
voice. "It is forbidden to ^he varlets to rob, but therd 
is nothing said about the masters. "What would hap- 
pen if the offender were a count, a duke, or a king? " 

"Silence," cried another voice, whose piercing tone 
bore a great relsemblance to that of the jester Lanzo. 
*' Don't you know that the nobles never steal? they 
Inerely indulge* their illustrious desires 1 " • 

"Whoever shall hold any communication with the 
Cardinal Rolabd, falsely styling himself Pope Alexander 
III., shall be put under the ban of the Emperor; it is 
permitted to kill him wherever found I" 

"Do you hear that? 'to pillage is not to steal; th6 
Emperor can peniiit anything." ' ' 
' '"Alexander is the true Pope; Victor is the anti- 
Pope ; is that not iso, comrades? " 



" Certainly. Long live Alexander I " 

"Whoever shall obtain supplies for the Milanese, 
shall lose his hand ; the informer shall be rewarded." 

This last article, although the most barbarous^ met 
with general approval among the Italians^, who only 
found fa^lt with the punishment 'b.s being too mild. 
They forgot the iron yoke under which Frederic kept 
them^ to remember only their hatred for their detested 
rival Milan. 

" Long live the Emperor I J)own with Milan 1 Death 
and destruction to the Milanesal " 

The trumpets again sounded, und while the soldiers 
gave free vent to the expri^ssion of their hatred, the 
herald and his escort left the ground. 

Bephberg had listened to the proclamation, and would 
have pursued his journey, but the dense crowd forced 
him to remain and hear the imprecations lavished upon 
the Emperor, as soon as Hesso was out, of sight. 

*' Laugh on I" thought the young man. "You may 
laugh as much as you please, but you will not be able 
to violate those orders with impunity." 

At this moment, two asses' ears ornamented with 
bells, approached the Count. Lanzo, with a good deal 
of difficulty, had elbowed his way through the crowd, 
and had gained a neighboring spur-post, where he 
climbed up, and then sprang, with the agilitj of a mpn- 
key, upon the Count's .stirrup; a moment after, he was 
behind his saddle. The crowd laughed and applauded 
the^ester?s activity, and Bechberg allowed hw to retain 
his seat, lor he saw nothing impertinent in the proceeding 
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of tlie fool, whose loyalty he elsteemed, and whose jests 
would serve to amuse him. 

" Whence come you, Lanzo ? " 

"Ffom the fulfilment of my duty, noble Count'' 

"Yes; but how'?"' 

"HoW? I have only just discovered it; I had no 
positive end in view, until now. But I perceive, my 
lord, that yout mission is of vast importance. The Em- 
peror, the Pope, and the kings, are very insigniflcanlE 
personages compared with you." 

" And why so, Lanzo ? '* 
' " Because you have the court-fool behind you \ " 

" But I cannot see in that an omen of greatness." 

" Oh, I will explain, if you will only try to tinder- 
stand me I" isaid the jester. "I will begin with the Pope, 
that is, providing Victor be really the Pope^ — a matter, 
abodt which some quite seinsitle people begin to doubt. 
For the last two years, Barbarossa has be6n holding 
council upon council, and yet all of them together have 
not succeeded in proving that Victor is the Pope. This 
establishes clearly, either that Victor is a fool, or else 
that he is a puppet of the Emperor, since he is S6 ready 
to accept what Alexander refuses. If he had any brains, 
he would know that an honest monk is better that what 
he is." . • 

''Vqu have a bad tongue, Lanzo.*' 

"Possibly I But you ^11 see that it tells the truth. 
Then we hav6 the king of England and the king of 
France. They are fools too. . X made the reflection whei? 
I siaw theit ambassadors kneel before the Emperor. ' If 



Ihey 'had breiins) they -WTould guess that Frederic means 
to catch them all, one after the other, in his nets," ■ 

'^You are a statesman of wotiderfiil foresight, Lanz6!" 

"Of <5ourse I atn;^ my eak^' show that; — and then> 
the. Emperor istts mad as tlie others. -^ But, I Ibrgot.-^ 
Ah I after all I cannot see that there is much harm in 
having a madman for one's godfather I If Fredmc Were 
WiAe, he woilld not try to conquei^ the world. He is get- 
ting ready to swallow Milati, the head of Italy. Aftet 
the head, the rest will come easily enough ; ^ut it is a 
food not easily digested. The .earth belongs to God, and 
not to the Etop6r6r, and one of these days Fredericks 
madness will draw upon himself the .wrath btM. aYBUg-* 
IngGod." • - '■'' 

" Well spoken, Lanaol you ought to be a inefiiber of 
he Emperor's Council." 

*God preserve me from it! my honesty would be ex- 
posed to too sore temptations. — But I see in the steel of 
your helmet a little spritfe which mocks at me. My argu- 
ment has a weak point, thto? — Tell me, where did you 
get that splendid gold chain ? " 

" Why do you ask me ? " 

" Answer me first," 

^From the knight Bonello, — him whose cause you 
espoused so Warmly." 

"Tell me,' my lord, how did it happen that you became 
so deeply Interested in this traitor'iS misfortunes ? AU 
the camp was astoriiyied atthfe b<a(fti'6^ With which you 
braved the Emperor's displeasure. No one but;^yoi 
^6ttid have risked his s6ver^gtfs toger ifco save a' trai- 
tor's life. Was it craft on your part, or wisdom ? " 
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'* How ddre you ask Buch questions 7 Is it not our 
duty to. aid all who are unfortunate? " 
' "Well answered I But th^ sprite in ypur helmet is 
mockitig at me ilgain* I fear you ; have not told me all 
the liruth. When you pleadi&d Bonqllo'e cause, had you 
no othet motive than pity ? " 

" You are right." 

"Ahl I have a little intelligence sometimes I —Bo* 
nello ha3 a daughter I — Some men of senae saw her with* 
out bding da2;2;led — that is, another speoies of madness I 
I would ask some more questions, if I were not afraid 
that your steel scabbard might make an intimate ao* 
quaintance with my back " 

" Still, you are not going to stop there ? " 

" Certainly nol^ if I may go on I " 

" Go on, then I " 

" W^ll," said the Kttle man, " your heightened color 
confirms what I had filready more than half guessed I 
But have you reflected on what you are, and what this 
girl is? I am afraid, in this, you have acted inconsider- 
ately. Go to your godfather, and ask him permission 
to marry the daughter of — — , a traitor I " 

Erwin's countenance changed. 
. " Ah, how p^ie you become I " said Lanzo* . ** You see, 
dear Count, wise men should always look to the issue of 
their project^ .^ut don't be down-hearted ; this Lorn* 
bard angel i^ still only a child, ai^d, in a few.ye^s' time, 
things may change a good deal." And he sprang to the 
ground. 

"You are not leaving me thus, Lct^nio? Methin}cs> a 
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light coljation, with me, in the Imperial tent^ sKould not 
be reftised." 

" Many thanks, Count I Believe me, there are other 
things to be done in Barbarossa's tent, besides giving 
lodgings to a poor devil." 

And Lanzo turned boldly to the pavilion of Henry, 
the Lion. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE ANTI-POPE. 

[LTHODGH Lanzo was merely the Duke of 
Saxony's buflFoon, the Count could not but feel 
very uneasy, as he thought of their late con- 
yersation. The allusions to his intimacy with 
Bonello annoyed him, and he felt surprised to think that 
hitherto he had been blind 16 all the difficulties in which 
his position as godson to the Emperor had involved 
him. For it was highly provable that Barbarossa would 
refuse his consent to any alliance between him and the 
family of Bonello. 

Under the influence of these reflections, Rechberg pro- 
ceeded through the camp, without at first remarking the 
extraordinary calm which pervaded everything. The de- 
serted streets and empty tents seemed to indicate that 
the troops were on some expedition, but when he ap- 
proached the tent, or rather the palace of the Emperor, 
he saw on each side of the road both knights and men- 
at-arms drawn up in order of battle. Frederic's tent and 
all those in its vicinity were decked with flowers and 
ornamented with rich carpets, and Erwin soon learned 
that it was for the solemn reception of the pretended 
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Pope Victor, wHose entrance into the eamp was already 
heralded by a full flourish of trumpets. 

In the eyes of the young Count, Victor was merely an 
illustrious ^nd important personage, for he could* not 
admit his claims to the Papal throne, which, of right, 
belonged to Alexander III. He knew VicJtor^s ii^esolute 
character, and as his very appearance was disagreeable 
to Mm, he decided not to present himself to the Em|perair 
until after the ceremonies of the reception were con-* 
eluded. 

The Emperor had taken infinite pains to receive his 
Pope with becoming pomp; not because he' 'w'ished tcf 
honor the head of the Church, but because he thought it 
expedient to give as much importance to the man whOHi 
he considered necessary to the accomplishment of his own 
projects, and with this view all the actioitelof the Em- 
peror manifested a profound respect for the Head of the 
Church. He rode on his left hand, a little to the rear, as 
though he did not presume to put himself on an equality 
with the chief of Christendom. Barbarossa wore a scarlet 
doublet, over which was thrown the Imperial mdntle^ 
clasped with gold links and silver crescents. On his head 
was the crown, and in his hand the sceptre. His face was 
dignified and composed, and as they neared the camp «nd 
the crowd could judge bettei^ of his movements, he was 
more demonstrative in his attentions to the Anti-Pc^; 
whose hand never ceased from blessing the by^tandor^. 

Victor's tall stature, his bearing, and even Jiis costume, 
were rather those of a temporal prince than thosd of a 
spiritual shepherd. Over his shoulders huag a scarlet 
robe, richly embroidered in g6ld, and on Ms loftg oiwrl- 
ing locks' was placed ike triple <3roi¥i^^f'B^>taQii|^^ f(Mi- 
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txlreB i-efloisted the pi^ide. and arrogance of his- cUsppsir 
tion. 

. In^imediat^ly after the Emperor rode Henry the Lion, 
the Dukea of Austria, of Bohemia, and of Eottemburg^ 
and the Landgrave of Thuringen, followed by a bril- 
liant arreiy of prince^^and pobie$. . The escort was pre* 
ceded by the nailitary band, which .marched, with a flour- 
ish of trumpets, about a hundirejd yards in adyance of 
the Pope,. Put, although o;n dXl sides there -^ojre. soldiers 
and martial standards, there was no religious display, no 
religious banners or chanta; not even a. cross was to .be 
eeen ; for Victor's entry io the camp showed plainly th^i; 
hp was but a creature of the Bmperor> from whon^ he'de- 
yived all his pomp and greatness. . 

.Frederic- disjpQiouuted. before his tent, and following an 
ancient custpjm, came forward respectfully, to hold th^ 
i^qpfi's stirrup; But here ;the Cardinal Ootavian, for 
such was hi^ real title, showed an utter want of tact. 
Affecting ^o be deeply engaged in conversation with higj 
immediate attendants, he permitted the Smperor to remain 
too long in hia humiliating posture. 

Frederic colored up with anger and mortification, while 
hia ChaauwUor. smiled with inward aatisfaction. Einaldo 
had long advised the disc9ntinuance of this idle and 
ua^le^fi ceremony, but the Emperor, with more foresight 
thanhi^. in^iniBter, judged that the moment was not yet 
ripe for the abolition of a custom which seemed to estab- 
lish the. supreniacy of the chief of Christendom. 

.At last Qotavian dismounted; he took the monarch 
in hiB arms and gave him the kiss of peace, and then, 
tvxning toW9^4s th^ {ksseinbled multitude, he gave them 
his bwQiifiliw, 1%!^, iQ¥^x^ t|Ve Jp»^ial teut. 




CHAPTER XVL 

THE EMPEROR'S SLAVE. 

IHE first service which Barbarossa exacted of 
Victor, was the solemn excommunication of 
Alexander III., and his partisans, in presence 
of the army, and in front of the walls of Milan. 
A few days after his arrival at the Camp, an immense 
tribune, draped with black cloth, and provided with 
numerous seats, was erected at a safe distance from the 
city. In the centre was an elevated platform, and. 
behind thi6 a throne for the Emperor, whence he could 
communicate his desires to the various speakers. Thou- 
sands of soldiers from all parts of the Camp surrounded 
the tribune, and a crowd of curious spectators lined the 
towers and walls of the city. 

At the appointed hour, the Emperor, the nobles, the 
false Pope, and the prelates, ascended the platform and 
took seats according to their respective rank. Alberic, 
the Pope's chaplain, first, in a noisy harangue, explained 
the object of the assembly. He denounced Alexander 
and his adherents as heretics, and extolled Vipto? as thd 
legitimate Pope. 

13 (1*«) 
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Lighted tapers were then handed to the nobles and 
the clergy ; and Octavian, mounting the pulpit, began 
to recite, in a voice trembling with passion, the usual 
lengthy formula of excommunication, at the close of 
which, as the sentence of malediction was thundered out, 
the Emperor, nobles, and clergy extinguished their 
candles. 

This solemn farce, enacted by Frederic's orders, in 
the immediate vicinity of a city tv^hose inhabitants were 
enthusiastic partisans of the cause of Alexander, was 
received by the Milanese with shouts of Serision ; and 
scarcely had the anathema been uttered whQ^ a speak- 
ing-trumpet was heard upon the walls. 

"Octavian," it cried, "wrongfully surnamecj Victor, 
slave of the Emperor, we scorn your maledictions, — 
Heaven blesses whom you curse, and curses whom you 
bless I" , . • •' 

Few of the soldiers present had ever before heard a 
speaking-trumpet, and these words seemed supernatural, 
while the distant echo gaye credence to the speedy reali- 
zation of the prophecy. 5ut Frederic, more enlight- 
ened, skilfully parried the blow, and aware of a re- 
port which had been circulated latterly, that^an angel 
had descended from heaven to curse Victor, and his par- 
tisans, he looked on in scornful silence, while the crowd 
broke out in clamorous surprise. 

Suddenly a straw effigy of the Pope, crowned with 
rags, with a p^per mitre on its head^ and a scroll with 
the inscription, in large letters, of " Pope Victor " in its 
band, was h,upled from the walls by a catapult, and fell 
close to Octavian's feet, while, amid a burst of cpntempt? 
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nous laughter, the voice again shouted through the' 
trumpet, ''Straw Pope ! Straw Pope ! " 

Gctavian waa thunderstruck, and stood gazdng with a 
wild stare upon the effigy, and his face assumed an ex- 
pression so ridiculously stupid, that Binaldo and the by- 
standers, remarking the absurd resemblance between it 
and the figure, could with difficulty restrain their mirth. 

Frederic reflected grimly for a moment, but soon founds 
means to turn this incident to profit. 

• "Besume your seat!" he said to Victor, and then 
rising with the fierce and decided manner which so well 
became him, he commanded silence. Even Rinaldo's 
fece wore a serious expreiSsion, and all awaited, breath- 
lessly, the monarch's harangue. 

• ''What means all this? What -^eeks Milan with 
these sinful mockeries ? Will that accursed city never 
respect anything? She turns into ridicule even the 
holy symbols of spiritual power; she mocks at thie legiti*- 
mate Head of the Church; and that her insults may be 
the better heard, a miserable speakinsj-trumpet cries 
them from the walls I Remember the tyranny which 
reigns in Milan, think of the destruction of Lodi and the 
misfortunes of Como ; think of all those things, and then 
tell me if that -city does not merit destruction I " 

Frederic ceased, but his words had produced the de- 
dred effect. 

" She deserves her fate ! " cried, eagerly, the soldiers 
of Lodi and Como who were present ; " she deserves her 
&te ; down with Milan ! " 

"Yes, she deserves i1^" resumed the Emperor, "and 
^is time we ourselves will execute the decrees of jus*. 
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tice I '' He paused, and raising his hand to his brow,. 
took off the crown. Then, his eyes raised to heaveo, 
and his right band extended, he cried, with a loud 
voice,—* 

" I, Fir^ric of Hohenstanffen, king of the Germans 
and Binperor of Borne, do swear before Almighty God 
and the ever blessed Virgin Mary, by th^ hdiy Apostle 
Peter and Paul, and all the Saints of Paradise, that this 
crown will no more grace my brow until the city of 
Milan shall have been destroyed in chastisement for her 
cffin^es I " 

The EmperoT< made the sign of the crosS) and delivered 
the diadem into the keieping of the Imperial Chc^uo^Uor. 

This solemn oath electrified the Italians. 

" Long live the Emperor I " shouted a thouipand voioes. 
". Long live the Empearor I Down with Mil^n 1 " 

In the midst of the applause, Barbarossa, well satisfied 
with the result of his harangue, left the tribune, Ibllowed 
by his nobles. Meanwhile Victor, who bad returned to 
his tent, gave free vent to his anger, and while Alberio 
i^as divesting him of his mantle, shook his head with 
i^ost unequiyocal marks of resentment. 

" Straw pope I" he exclaimed ; "str^w pope I the wretches^ 
to compare me, the legitimate Head of the Qhurch, to a 
man of straw 1" 

''It is most infamous I" replied the chaplain; ''ijt 
merits the vengeance of heaven." 

" Patience, the Milanese will pay dearly for their in« 
solence. It needed but this to fill the cup of Imperial 
anger. This city must be destroyed and levelled with 
the earth. Henceforth whoever dares to intercede for 
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this new Nineveli, is the foe of the Church, of the Pope, 
and of the Emperor." 

"And the speaking-trumpet," added Alberic; ''that 
abominable speaking-trumpet I " 

"True, I had almost forgotten that," replied Victor^ 
"What was it they called me? Straw Pope! — the vil- 
lains! I am the true Pope^ bc4;h by the choice of the 
people and Imperial sanction. Yes, of course I am," he 
repeated, aa though wisliing to persuade himself that it* 
really was so. "Alexander can never be more than the 
Cardinal Roland, for he was neither elected by the people 
nor confirmed by the Emperor." ' • 

" Moi^ certainly, there is no doubt of the feet," added' 
Alberic, quickly, for he knew Victor's anxiety in the 
matter/ 

"But what was it they really called me? — I think I 
heard the words ' Slave of the Emperor M " 

"That Was "What they said," my lord. "It was a 
ridiculous epithet, for you, who seek to defend the pre- 
rogatives of the Church, can be slave to no one." 

These words were bitterly ironical, for Octavian remem- 
bered his base servility to the wishes of his master Bar- 
barossa, and he moved uneasily upon his chair, as he 
resumed, — 

" I give to the Emperor what is his by right, and in 
this I obey the commands of our Lord ; but in all that 
concerns the Church, I am inflexible and yield obedience 
to no earthly power. Have I not often given proofs of 
this? Did I not do so only on the day'before yesterday, 
when the Emperor urged me to pronounce the separa- , 
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tion of Hei^rj and Cldmence? Aad did we boI, in 

virtue of our sacred office, refuse tbe demand ? " 

" I admired your energy, my lord." 

"There are no excuses, no thxeats wiueli can decide, 
us to annul this marriage I " continued Octevian* ** If 
monarchs could, at their pleasure, diyojree their wives, 
we should have little justice i^d ordejt. No, by the 
eternal salvation of my soul, to which i^ay God be mer- 
ciful, I will never countenance a like enormity J " * 

As Victor finished, Binaldo entered the room* Oota- 
vian's tirade had not escaped the watcb&i) observation of 
the courtier. Indeed, although rarely bold enough to 
resist the Emperor'^ commands, there we^ • times when 
Octavian, either through shame or anger, irefused Obedl'^ 
ence. Like all men of contracted and timid ideals, he 
sometimes tried to show -piooi aS energy. Deploring 
his position, but without greatness of soul enough to 
consent to break his chains and retire to a subordinate 
capacity, he gave full vent to his ill-temper against all 
whom he had no especial cause to fear. Humble and 
submissive towards the Emperor and his mjinisters, he 
was disdainful and supercilious to bis inferiors. 

For once, Victor seemed decided to give an evidence 
of character. He remained seated, and replied coldly to 
the salutations of the Chancellor. But the wily courtier 
paid no attention to his insolence; and seating himself 
quietly, he began, — 

'' Before submitting to your Holiness the message in« 
trusted me by our sovereign lord the Emperor, I de9ire 
to offer mj sincere. regrets for the grave scandal caused 
by the Milanese.'' 






'* Tb^ 4^vilful blididnesa of tbciae Qodforfiaken people 
is the surejst pifoof of our legitimaqy," interrupted Vio^r 
tot; "we ha,ve theyefoiie . np, noed eithuer of your oom- 
miseration or your sympathy. You will communicat^' 
tidfir r^ly to thje Eaiperor. We will uow examine 
whether, this messAgey in case it should be a petitioiv 
merits our consideration." 

:It needed all Binsildo's self-^omioand to remain serious 
at OetaviauV speech, and particularly at the air with 
which it was uttered If Victor really were whab he 
tried td se^m^ the Count of Dassel would have had good 
neason ta be provoked ; but as he had known the Pope 
for many years, his arrogance only excited a amile^ as 
he answered; — 

"In this business, I am well aware that the w^llr 
known wisdom of yens Holiness has. no need of my 
sym^thy. I will 'therefore, as suck is your desire^ ex-. 
plain the purport of the Emperor's communication. It 
concerns the rupture of the marriage between the Duke 
of Saxony and his wife Glemence." 

" We have already expressed our opinions decidedly 
on that point," replied Octavian. 

** True, a few days ago," said Binaldo ; '' but at present 
His Majesty desires to terminate tbe matter without .de«. 
lay, and requests you to appoint a time when the divorce 
shall be solemnly pronounced in public." 

'* Must I then repeat what I have already said ? " re- 
plied Victor, with surprise.. "The marriage; is. legale 
and cannot be annulled. The qateation of cOoa^^pguiaity, 
is, by TLO mean% clearly established, and the degree is 
tooiemotew"- 
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"Nevertheless, the Emperor desires the divcMPOe for 
grave political reasons," said Einaldo, quietly. 

"Political reasons! What have we to 'do with poli- 
tics?" 

"Very true, affitirs of state are not your piiovinde, 
still, your Holiness might have some consideration for 
the Emperor's wishes." 

"Very well, my lord chancellor I you say that the 
affiiirs of state are not our province, and yet 'in the afiairs 
of the Ohurch we must consult the Bmperor's wishes. 
If thai were so, what position should we occupy ? The 
Milanese have defined it perfS^otly : 'the base sla/7e of the 
Emperor M " 

" Your Holiness should remember that you owe every- 
thing to the Emperor. 

" I beg your pardon, my lord chancellor; I hold my 
power in virtue of nay election by the Cardinals and the 
people." 

" The Cardinals I" Dassel cried, ironically ; "how noLaay 
of them voted for you ? if I remember rightly, only two. 
And yott speak of the people's choice? The pagan 
Jugurtha reproached the Boman people with its corrup- 
tion ; yet, without the rich bribes paid by your friends, 
even that venal people would not have pronounced in 
your favor." 

Octavian colored violently at the insult. 

" I have no wish to wound your Holiness," continued 
Dassel, "but simply to warn you against any feeUngg 
of ingratitude to the Emperor." 

" Admitting what you have said to be true, was not 
our election ratified by four plenary councils?." n. - . 
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"Four plenary oaancllg I " sneered Einaldo. " There 
should have been four^ but the Emperor has never been 
able to bring the Bishops together. You should know 
of what vali&e is a plenary council where there are no 
Bishops I B«t let me beg you to put an end to this 
useless discussion. I only wish to transmit the Em- 
peror's orders and carry back to him your answer.^' 

" The Emperotr's orders I Oh I this is too m^uch, my 
lord I " 

" Yes ; but if you prefer, we will call it the Emperor's 
request/.' said ^^ minister^ rising as he spoke ; ** orders 
or reql^esti it, matters litljlel since the Emperor insists 
upon implicit .obedience to the one, as to the other. Per- 
hapS; upon reflection, you will perceive that, your diso- 
bedifeiiee tnay po&isibly have most disagre^ble conse- 
queiioes." 

"Far the love pf God 1 do not leave we," cried the^ 
alarmed Victor. " Only show me how I can, in defiance 
of my duty and my con^ience^ annul a legal marriage ? 
I am alwHys ready to show my obedience to H^ Majesty ; 
I oiUy implore him not to insist upon this flagrant viola-* 
liion of divine and ecclesiastical laws." 

" Have you the power to loose ? " 

"Yes; but not the bonda of an indissoluble mar-, 
riage." 

*' The conaaiiguinity betweeij Henry and Clemence is % 
valid cause of divorise.. Their g^ii^'ogical tree shall be 
submitted for your examination ; you can then cpnscien- 
tiou£|ly 4nnul th^. marriage." 

Yictpr/Wfid dreadfully eqxbfgrrass^d, and songht in vain 
an escape from the dilemm^f Oa the one 4de> h,e. felt| 
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ashamed of his weakness, and his conscience reproached 
him bitterly ; but on the other, he saw that most dis- 
agreeable consequences would result from his refusal. 
The tone of the Chancellor, his gloomy and threatening 
demeanor, his readiness to leave the apartment, alarmed 
Octavian, on whose forehead stood great drops of per* 
spiration, a striking proof that bad actions are often more 
painful in their accomplishment than those dictated by 
a worthy motive. 

"May I then announce to the Emperor, that you will 
obey him?'* resumed Dassel; "or shall I transmit your 
refusal, so tha,t His Majesty can at once proclaim the ille- 
gality of your claims to the Papal throne ? " 

" I will obey," faltered Victor. 
•~ " At last you have come to a wise decision," said the 
courtier, whose face immediately resumed its cordial ex- 
pression. ''May I ask when your Holiness will fulfil 
your promise? " 

"Whenever it inay so please the Emperor." 

"Your visit will be most agreeable to His. Majesty,'* 
Dassel resumed. " I have only now to request your HoUbcss 
to confer the Episcopal mitre upon some young man/ 
high in favor with His Majesty, to whom he wishes to 
offer this mark of his confidence. He thinks that it 
would be well for the ceremony to take place next weelsv 
in the Cathedral of Pa via. One of the candidates is the 
young Count Biandrate, whose nomination to the Arch- 
bishopric of Bavenna was delayed, owing to some ob- 
jections on the part of your predecessor. Pope Adrian." 

"I must confirm His Majesty's choice, and will be at 
Pavia on the day mentioned." 
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The Chancellor bowed and withdrew. Ashamed and 
cast down, the Pope stood motionless, gazing at the 
door through which Dassel had disappeared. He seemed 
scarcely to credit his humiliation, as he murmured, — 

"Aye, I am the Emperor's slave, naught but his miser- 
able, degraded slave 1 " 





CHAPTER XVII. 

AN EVIL SPIRIT. 

|FTER communicating to Barbarossa, Victor's 
promise of obedience, Dassel' took his way 
towards the tent of Henry the Lion, to an- 
nounce to the prince the speedy dissolution of 
his marriage. Th« Saxon Buke lodged in the Angus- 
tinian convent in front of the city. In spite of the de- 
cisions of the council of war, this cloister had been 
neither pillaged nor burn'ed, for it stood in the midst of 
his camp, and served as his headquarters ; and the de- 
mand for its destruction, urged by some of the Italians, 
had met with a stem refusal. 

"In the North," he said, "1 spare neither time nor 
money in building churches and monasteries. Why 
should I consent to destroy them in the South ? You 
must understand, once for all, that I will not do violence 
to my principles, in order to gratify your hatred for the 
Milanese." 

These words put an end to the discussion ; the beauti- 
ful church was spared, but the- anxious monks were 
driven to take shelter within the city. Ever since Henry 

(166) 
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had b^gun io efttettain seriously the idea of k divorce^ 
he had lost the air of frankness and good-nature which 
had formerly (Characterized him. He walked with down- 
cast eyes, his brows were kmt, his head stooped, and a 
heavy burden seemed to oppress his intellect WhiW 
Binaldo urged the divorce, the Duke remained irreso- 
lute; his pride prompted him to the step, but his 
heart opposed it. A union of fifteen years had proved 
the sincere afifeotion and unalterable fidelity of his wife, 
who lived only in her husband's love. He could not 
ceH to mind a single unkind word ; Olemence, on the 
oontrary> htad always striven to make her husband forget 
his cares and anxieties. And even now, although well 
aware of this scheme for their separation, she never gav^ 
utterance to one murmur or reproach ; all her efibfts 
were directed to eon^E^al her sadpess and despain BuJt 
his wife's anguish w^ not unknown to the Duke. He 
admired the genertous spirit of the noble woman, and it 
cost him many a heartache, to feel himself, as it were, 
compelled to do her siii^b a cmel wrong. Had the Duch- 
ess reproached him with hiS' injustice, the struggle would 
have been less difficult, but this mute sorrow, this sub- 
missive lov^ disarmed him. It was in vain <Mt he looked 
back over years long gone by, he could discover noth- 
ing Worthy of dissatisfaction, for each succeeding. year 
since their marriage gave new proofs of Glsemenee's fef- 
feelidn and fidelity. 

Sad thoughts filled his mind as he sat benedth an 
arbor of (^emails in the eoirvent garden. His back lean- 
ing against thd iifall^ hfe - limbs stretched out and his 
hands clenched upon his breast, his haggard^ d^wttoast 

14 
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£SEtoe denoted the painful straggle raging within hini| 
which from time to time took vent in a deep sigh, 

A ohild*s clear voice awoke him from his mournful 
revery. At the end of the grove his wife appeared, 
leading his little daughter Adelaide by the hand. As 
soon as she perceived her father, $he ran towards him, 
buit suddenly stopped at a short distance with an, air of 
indecision and doubt. 

"Well, well! little one, come on!" said Henry, forc- 
ing a smile. 

The child obeyed, but it was plain that dsiie did not 
feel at ease, for she looked anxiously towards her mother. 

Henry seemed annoy^ed as Clemence seated herself 
beside him, but although the noble womian h&d remarked 
his grave and troubled expressiom and divined its cause, 
her strong will concealed her sad enM>tion& 

" Eather, why do you always wear these iron clothes ? " 
said the child, playing with the rings of his coat of 
mail. 

'^Because it is necessary in time of war, my child. 
Would you not like to have one like it? See how it 
shines and sparkles I " 

*^ No, father; it is too hard and stiff; I like my mother's 
dresses better." 

"If you were a boy, instead of a little girl, it would 
please you more." 

These words produced a strange effect upon the infant. 
She first turned towards Olemance who seemed re^dy to 
burst into tears, and then threw her arms aiqund her 
father's neck, as if to prevent him reproaching her 
mother* ^ 
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'' I want to be a boy, &ther I " said Adelaide, laughing 
through h&r tears. 

"You do, do you ? and what for ? " 

"So that my mother may not cry any m6re I " 

" Nonsense, little chatterbox ; why should your mother 
cry ? " 

"Oh y^, she does cry, and a great deal too; only 
when you come, she dries her eyes, and smiles." 

The Biike was touched; these artless words from the 
mouth of his child contained a reproach which shamed 
Mm. Until then, he had never spoken to his wife of 
the proposed divorce, and even now, although the oppor- 
tunity seemed favorable, he hesitated, for the conscious- 
ness of his injustice deprived him of his courage. 

demence read his thoughts, and a mingling of I6ve 
jtor her husband and pity for his weakness, joined to a 
feint hope that, even yet, he might be weaned from his 
determination, decided her to speak. 

"Dear H^nry," she began, "a wife's duty is to watch 
and pray, whenever a danger menaces her lord. I can 
no longer remain silent in the pTesenoe of the schemers 
who seek to beguile you. The sinful projects of the 
chancellor Binaldo will destroy your eternal soul. Be- 
lieve me, no motive can excuse an evil deed; nothing 
can make innocent that which the laws of God forbid. 
I am ready, if it were possible, to make any sacrifice to 
your happiness, even were my heart to break in ^ the 
attemptl" , . , • - 

Tears choked her further utterance; but the Ihike 
well knew that her words were not »n idle speeeh; but 
tiiat they were dictated by true and sincere affeotion. 
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</ Why do you allude fo: this circumatuce^ so painM 
to us both," he said. " There are some things which 
must be placed even above the feelings of the heart. On 
the honor of a knight, Clemence, I look upon you as 
the noblest of women, and yet, with me the Guelphic 
dynasty in the North will end." 

'^I know the chancellor's &mous discovery of our 
consanguinity 1" replied the Duchess. "Henry, you 
know that the plea is false. If our divorce will make 
you happier, I would submit^ without a murmur ; but 
the certainty that this divorce will imperil your imnvor- 
tal soul, wrings my heart with anguish. Henry I I im- 
plore you, give up this guilty prqject I Trust to the 
future. T- Perhaps — perhaps, my days are numbered." 

At this moment a horse's hoo& rang on the pavement 
of the outer ooUrt, and almost imiioediately Binaldo 
stood before the arbor. Olemence rose hastily; although 
pale and trembling, her tears had ceased, and she g^ed 
upon the chancellor with a look of horror. Slowly 
leaving with her child the presence of her husbandi she 
oast upon him one lingering glance in which were re- 
flected the feelings of her soul. 

Bobed in the magnificeotcosijume which ha wore oaly 
on great occasions of ceremony, weimng on his finger 
the pastoral ring of the ArchbishopriiQ.of Cologi3ie (ccnqt 
ferred upon him by the Emperor), a coatly chain of triple 
gold around his neck, and, on his. head a splendid mitre^ 
the Count of Dassel, with a smiling face, saluted the. 
Saxon Duke. 

'* I have ridden over to examine the tow^ which your 
Highness has built^" he said, with a low bow-; " what m 
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noble piece of work ! I can only compare it to the on© 
constructed by the Emperor for the Siege of Cremona."' 

Thift was one of Henry's weak points, and the crafty 
Dassel knew it. 

"Yon are in error, my dear Count," he replied; "it 
is very true that my Imperial cousin- constructfed a 
splendid machine for that siege, but his tower could not 
accommodate, by two hundred men, as many as mine. 
Besides, it could only be moved slowly and with much 
danger." 

Binaldo did not venture to doubt the superiority of 
the ducal construction. - 

'^ Oh, if that is the case, the perfection of your edifice . 
threatens to become dangerous." 

"Dangerous! and how so?" 

"Yes," said Dassel ; " dangerous to the fame and aspi- 
rations of m^e than one hero who has built up his 
dreams of glory and renown upon the taking of Milan. 
Think of the disappointment of the Count Palatine Otho, 
of the Duke of Austria, of th€i Landgrave of Thuringen, 
and a host of other illustrious captains, when they see 
the Suabian lion float over the ramparts of the city. 

The Duke laughed boisterously. 

" The thoughts of your triumph recalls to me naturally 
the certitude of youjr good fortune. His Holiness, the 
Pope, has expressed his readiness to annul the marriage 
which you have contracted with, your' relative." 

At these words the Duke's face darkened aa his right 
hand began to play with his beard, while the.Iaft sought 
angrily his sword-hilt. 

"It only remains -for your .Hi^^btaesa to.iadiqaW :the 

14* 
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day* and hoiir for tfaia Trislied-fbr ' divorce^" added tW 
Chanoellor. 

''Hum I you appear very znuch interested in zny 
afiairs/' replied the Duke. " Why this preoifatation ? '* 

" Was it not your desira^ my lord 7 " 

'^ Certainly, it was my desire.' But I will not submit 
to dictation from any one, and it may suit me better to 
leave matters as they are." 

The courtier appeared surprised. 

''Oh I that amazes you; yes, I said it might suit me* 
better to lea,ve matters as they were, my dear Cbuntb'^ 

" Your Highness is certainly the best judge of your 
own affairs," I'eplied Iteissel, cautiously, as if he felt him* 
self in the presence of an unchained lion ; " still I mnst 
observe that matters are already pretty far advanced'^ 

"Well^ turn them back again. That must be an easy 
matter for you ; you have experience in such things." 

"May I venture to inquire the reasons which have 
influenced your Highness to this sudden change ? " 

" The reasons ! " he cried angrily ; " the reasons I be- • 
cause it would be infamous I Why do you stare at me 
thus ? Look there I " 

And he pointed to where, at the extremity of the 
garden, Clemence, half hidden by the rose-trees, was 
kneeling before an image of the Madon'na. Near her 
stood the little Adelaide witib clasped hands, gazipg* 
alternately at the image and at her weeping mother. 
Binaldo saw the mother and the child; he understood 
the Duke's anger; he resolved to complete his infernal 
work. 

"3he ife^a pi^us w<«)UHl," he said; "a model for her 
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derstand it well ; but it i& also painful for a valiant, 
prince to witness the extinction of his race." 

'*Oh,l the pangs of separation, the grief which they 
cause a loyiiig heart, maj. be healed in time/', said 
Henry ; " but^ jxjfy dear Count, this actiooi wijl be not only 
crn^l and pitiless,; but it will be criminal in the sight of 
God." 

"Criminal in the sight of God 1 this is a ne-i^ phase 
to give to Ae afi&ir. The Pope annuls your marriage ; 
he knows his privileges; and is,re^onsible fpr the con- 
aequencess." 

" Yes, your Pope," replied Henry, with an angry sneer. 
''Tell me, can the act of that puppet of tl^e Smperor 
make an evil. act a good one? " 

"This is certainly a grave point fop:. a tinud con- 
science," gfitid'Dassel, ironically. 

*'But yourself, my dear Count? Years ago,, the 
Emperor put that archiepiscopal ring on your finger;, 
tell me,»how it happens that you have not yet been con- 
secrated ? All that is needed is your request. Victor 
will be delighted. But -^ and it is natural enough — ^^you 
4espise the. consecration of the. Anti-Pope! And yet 
you pretend that his intervention ought to be suflRcient, 
for me ? " 

" There is no hurry about my consecration," repjied 
Binaldo, quickly ; " but your Highness makes a mistake 
in being influenced by such scruples of ponsqieiiee^, 
which are, to 9ay the least/ cpsaggeofated." 

" Bxagg|9rate4 1" 

'^Certainly I Is it not the Emperor's^ prerog^tiive to 
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appcnnt the Bishop of Rome ? The history of the Em- 
pire is there to prove the correctness of my assertion.'* 

" Without any doubt, my Imperial cousin needs, for 
the accomplishment of his designs, a very submisfiive 
!]^6pe. I shall not discuss this subject. The Northern 

« 

bishops, llke\nse, owe me obedience. — There is but one 
difference in our positions, — none of my bishops is the* 
supreme chief of Christendom." 

" There is still another difference," resumed Rinaldo, 
-v^ith some hesitation, "and that is, your cousin Frederic 
is laying the foundations of a djmasty which is destined 
to rule the world, whilst your works will perish with 
you." 

The I)uke of Saxony was Speechless, as, with con- 
tracted features, he rose and stood like a bronze statue 
before the tempter. The vulnerable point of his armor 
had been touched ; for many yeatrs Henty's dream had 
been, to found an independent empire in the North, and 
all his efforts, all his warlike enterprises looked to this 
end. Dassel made a last effort to excite the Duke's am- 
bition. 

"You have, it is true, several lovely daughters; but 
you cailnot bequeath your domains to them. All your 
conquests will revert to the Empire ; nothing will re- 
main to them, save their titles and their rights of dower." 

"Stop d> moment. Count!" cried Henry, furious at 
seeing his conquests, so painfully made, disposed of thus 
summarily. 

" I am well aware, that my words may hdve offended 
your Highness; but, pardon my frankness, they Were 
hone the less just.** . • • 
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" It is false, I tell you 1 entirely false ! Do you imagine 
that for years I have toiled and fought, have borne hun- 
ger and thirst, and a thousand fatigues of every kind, 
only to descend to the tomb like a brainless fool ? " 

"I regret it sincerely, my lord; but, since you refuse 
the divorce which is proposed, you must take the con- 
sequences." 

" Refuse it 1 No ; I must consider the matter further. 
"What shall be, shall be ; yes, on my honor 1 " 

Binaldo txetribled with pleasure. 

"Go, and thank my Imperial cousin!" continued 
Henry. " This divorce mu»t be pronounced, even should 
it insure my own ruiu 1 Still, beg his Msyesty not to 
carry the matter further than I wish myself." 





CHAPTER XYIll. 



CONFIDENTIAL SEORETS. 




INALDO took his way towards the Imperial 
paviKon> for he was anxious to report the re- 
sult of bis interview with the Duke of Saxony; 
He was informed by one of the chamberlains 
that Frederic had gone to the apartments of the Em- 
press, and Dassel decided to await his return in an ad- 
joining room. He had taken bat a few steps in a hall 
littered with cuirasses and swords and lances, when he 
heard the Emperor's voice, speaking in an angry tone. 
It was scarcely calculated to produce a reassuring effect 
upon the statesman, but he approached the partition and 
listened attentively. 

Upon leaving the Empress, Frederic had met Count 
Eechberg in the antechamber. For some time the young 
man had been thinking seriously of asking the Emperor's 
consent to his marriage with Bonello's daughter, and the 
uncertainty of the result of his application produced a 
state of painful anxiety. He was seated in a corner, his 
head resting on his hands and his elbows on his knees, 
when the monarch entered, and was so absorbed in his 
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» 

reflections that he was unoonscious of his presence. 

_ « 

Frederic looked at him with some surprise, and shook 
his head. At this moment Erwin sighed deeply, and 
the Emperor involuntarily shuddered. . ; 

" Erwin 1" said he, with a loud voice. 

The yoxmg count sprang up hastily, and stood, with 
heightened color, before his sovereign. 

" What is the matter, my boy ? Eor some time past 
you seem out of spirits. Can nothing amuse your sad 
thoughts? Tell me what ails you." 

Erwin only answered by a still deeper blush. The 
man who by i word oould Lder him h^py, was before 
him, and yet, trembling like a criminal, he, did not dare 
to speak. 

"Are you dumb? Ahl now I begin to be really 
curious to learn the secret which saddens your youag 
heart." 

" I must really help this poor fellow," thought Rinaldo. 

"Come, Erwin, your reticence displeases me. Wbrtt 
motive can there be for silence with your godfather ? " 

Bechberg looked sadly at the Emperor, as if to show 
him how painfully he felt this reproach. 

"Well! if you have confidence in me, speak out I 
What is^ the matter ? For some time past I have noticed 
your mouisful and dejected appearance, and J hoped tp 
have received your confession without being obliged \4> 
ask for it." . . 

"Pardon, Sire; it is not my want of confidence in 
yrour Majesty which has dosed my mouth, but rather the 
conviction that my cares were unworthy of your notice^" 

''Your cares t" resumed .Barbaross^ lopking M the 
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young man more attentively. "True, true, it is b6ibio 
piece of ohildishness ; I might have gueased it sooner." 

Binaldo^s entrance on one side, and the Empress ixtk 
the other, interrupted Frederic. 

" Beatrice," said he, ^ I give this sick boy up to your 
care. I know that you are a skilful physioiftn ; " and he 
left the room with the Count of Baasel. 

Beatrice, the wealthy daughter of Oouj£it Beinald; of 
Upper Burgundy, was but sixteen years of age wktu she 
was chosen by Frederio as his wife. In spite of the 
opposition to his marriage made by Pope Adrian lY ; 
in spite of the representatioiis of the Church and the 
reputation of the world at larger Barbaroasa's paasioh 
was so violent that he disregarded every obstacle, and 
on the repudiation of his first wife, Adelaidoi conducted 
Beatrice to the altar. 

At the time of which we speak, Beatrice was tlventj^- 
one years of age ; beautiful, gracious, dnd aceomplidhed ; 
she was considered the most amiable princess of the age, 
and she gladly undertook to console a youth whom she 
esteemed as much for his own virtuous qtiaUties as on 
account of his relationship to the Emperor. 

Dismissing her attendants, she called the ^dung man 
to her side, and in a few moments had learned his story. 
She listened to him coldly, without even a smile, and 
when all was told, merely remarked,*-* 

" I desire that you make a formal demand for the hiuid 
of the fair Hermengarde as soon as possible." 

"I humbly thank your Majesty; but I scarcely daxe 
to take a step which may not be approved." 

" What do yott mean? Kotapprovedlaadbywhom?'' 
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"By tlie Emperor, who will never consent to my mar- 
riage with the daughter of one whom he looks upon as 
a traitor." 

" If oiwense, Erwin ! the Emperor cares nothing about 
love-aflFairs I He Only wants to see you happy," 

"Youj Majesty may be mistaken in this,"; replied 
Bechberg, 

" Has th^ Emperor ever said anything to you on this 
sulgiBOt?" 

"Nothing. But I feel assured that he will refuse his 
consent." 

'" I understand, my dear Erwin, You are one of those 
people who like to take trouble on interest. I see that 
I mu^ help yoU; as His Majesty has ordered me to be 
your physician. So, the very first medicine which I 
shall prescribe is to keep up your spirits. In the mean- 
time, I am going to prepare you a sovereign remedy ;^' 
and she left the room. 

"Bichilda," said Beatrice, entering her private oham* 
ber, "can you not point out some knight whom I cap 
intrust with a messiige' of importance? " 

" The whole 'army is at your Majesty's orders," replied 
the waiting-maid. 

"No I no I I mean a good sword, on whom I can en- 
tirely depend;" 

" What does your Majesty think of the knight Gros- 
win ? He is brave, dispreet, and WQuJd ride to Egypt 
for your Majesty." 

The Empress' clear and musical laugh rang through 
the room. 

" You are crazy,- Richilda ! Goswin, that vulgar sol- 
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dier! Upon my ^vord, he would be a beatitiful mes- 



senger." 



" Pardon, madam ; I had no intention of offending yon; 
but, not to be guilty of another mistake, it would be well 
if I knew your Majesty's intentions." 

"Ah ! you ate curious ! But after all, you may as well 
know all. I have long desired to see this Hermengarde, 
who has so da2S5led with her beauty all the knights Who 
have met her. I think of sending a brilliant embassy 
to invite hfer to my court." 

"A most excellent idea," said Eichilda. 

" I have heard a great deal of her noble efforts in her 
fatherSi behalf, and I am curious of knowing intimately 
one whose filial dervotion I have so much admired." 

" But will your invitation be accepted ? The lady of 
Castellamare is only a child yet, — I believe not moire 
th^n fburteen years of age. She oannot leave the castle 
without her father's permission, and it is scarcely proba- 
ble that he will alloir his daughter to go where be was 
treated bo roughly himself." 

"Your objections are not entirely unreasonable," re- 
pKed ^the Empress. " But, as a general thing, parents 
are not opposed to their children's happiness, and will 
do a go6d deal to advance it, even if they have to forget 
their own personal injuries. But I have just thought of 
a ihessenger who will probably be iEt successful one. 
Come, let us go to work at once." 





CB4-PTSR XIX. 



THJS CONSULS. 




!AK WHILE the Milanese were bearing- up 
courageously against all the ftttigues aiid priTa* 
tidns of the rigorous siege; The isame spirit 
appeared to animate all classes of the'p6pula-' 
tioh ; m'erchtots, workiaen, aiid nobles were ineiiaoe^l by 
the same danger, and each and all fought bravely in' 
defence of his rights and the liberty of his cbuntjry. 
' ^oid sorties were of daily ociouTranoe, and every effort' 
made to intlodnee convoys of provisions into the eity ; 
tat the inrvest^ent was so complete^ and all avenues of 
afiproach so carefully guarded, that the attempts were 
always repelled with severe loss. Although as yetithei?©^ 
was no scarcity of £ood, still the possibility 'of famine 
at some future day decided the Qonsuls of Miliau; to eaU 
a council in order to devise the. betft means of avertings 
the danger. They were fuUy pers«aded that Frederic 
would not raise the siege, and thai they had Uttle aid- 
to expect firom their aUiea. . 

Chenoa, Fiaa, and Venice had long<envied Mibn^s powers 
and would .glory in her fall \ while the orthertowne bow^' 
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before the formidable armies of the house of Hpbenstauf- 
fen, and were disponed to acknowledge its supremacj. 
Their chief reliance was in the success of skilftil diplo- 
macy ; and for this they counted upon the talents and 
abilities of one whom the people looked up to as a saint — 
the Archdeacon Galdini Sala. At the urgent request of 
the Consul Nigri, the Archdeacon repaired to the hall 
where the council was deliberating with closed, doors, 
and after a few -v^ords of intfodXiction from Gherardo, 
expressed his views in favor of a continued and obsti- 
nate defence. 

. '' If Ae people are firm/' he said, " Barbcnrpsaa cannot 
hope a 9peedj surrender. I am convinced t]iat Milan 
oinnot be taken by assault, and that the enemy will 
endeavor to i;educe it by famine." 

''But is there no means by which we can obtain pro- 
visions 7 " asked the Consul of the merchants. " If Bar- 
barossa ever succeeds in introducing hunger, his most 
redoubtable ally, within the waUs^ our cause is JLpst ! ^o 
pains, no money must be spared to avert 4iia terrible 
disaster, even should we be obliged to sp&aA ourlastf 
penny, and turn inta coin our jewels and the holy yes*, 
sels of our churches I " 

'•The Church will not be backward if the sacrifice be 
needed ;< but before arriving at this- extremity, every 
other resource must have been exhausted." 

** It VA not money that we need," said the Consul 
Oberto^ a worthy old man, with a snowy beard; ''it is 
not money, for the richest bribes would fiiil to get as 
ounce of bneiad through the- gates. The Emperor's 
blockade is too rigidly enforced, and. all attempts ta 
force it have proved a bloody failure." 



"Perhups it wpuld ; b^ jacjvisable/' said Galdini, "^p. 
put the people on rations. So far they have eaten and, 
drunk a9 tho^gl^ the wpj4y were inexhaustible." , 

" I am anqjxriaed, " replied Oberto, " thsft a man of your 
shrewdness could propose such a ipe^ure. Thi^ courage 
of thjQ people would quail at the bare possibility of ^ 
danger to which hitherto they have not given a thought* 
And/' ho Q^ntinviedy in a lower ^pnC;; " yon know well its 
fickleness^ a^d hoyT; little it requires, tp b^ij^g ^bont the^ 
most fearful reisultfu The sin^ple ri^port qf a defeat e3f;i 
cited an insurr^tion some years agp^ in whiph the 
Milanese destroyed the palace pf a inan who h;td sacri- 
ficed everything in, lihecanse of lib^^y.. With even a 
disftpinli prospeotf of femine, t^e .citizen* wpuld begiii tq 
Dfturmur, and probably yise in, pppp , mutiny^, fpr they 
would think it better fo wear th^, joke of Barbarossa 
than to die of: starvation." 

Sala was too just, too practicafl, to question tbe reality. 
of the pict??J?e, 

"Our future looks gloon^y," ?aid .^BTigri "Should 
&mine. bi9g?i^ to decimate our ranks^ wq shall be obliged 
""to capitulate, ; and it may perhaps be adyisp,ble not tp 
await the IjSiSt moment. The Emperor might Ijake, into 
©oasideration our voluntary surrender, apd graiiit us 
more fevorable terms. I propose to open i^egotiatfioas» 
with him immediajt^^y." 

The anchdeaeon opened his eyest witM aatonijfiihm^nl^ at 
JJigrl's prop®sa3* 

" Open iifigotiations with Frederift" be erjed; f-^d oft 
what basis?" 

."On the most equitable, bapis," said Obei1»; "he -who 

15 » 
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riarrenders willingly, always has less to suffer frona tke 
conquttTor." 

"You make a very grave 'mistake, toy' lord! '^' said 
Guldini; "there is no possible compromise with the tyrant; 
offer to hitti the enjoyment of all your rights'; abandon 
All the revenues of the principality, nothing will suffice 
him." 

' "But what does he want then?" inquired Cino, the 
consul of the workmen, a man of rough mariners and 
herculean build, but' of very limited intelligence. In 
spite of the gravity of the situation, Galdini* could not 
repress a siliile, as he answered, — 
' " Barbarossa aspires to universal dominion. He seeks 
to hold in his own ^asp all control of rights and liber- 
ties ; he wishes to make paltry villages out of our in- 
dependent cities. Everything rhuAt giVe -^ay before his 
Imperial supremacy ; all must boW' at the footstool of the 
conqueror. Beligion, the Church, all that which we 
look upon as holy, are in his eyes mere machines of 
government. Such is Frederic's gigantic dream of 
power ; can we, I ask, negotiate with such a man ? No f 
we must conquer, or perish in the attempt ! " 

The- archdeacon had spoken calmly, but with energy, 
and all felt that he had by no means exaggerated the 
position. For a moment there was a profound silence, 
which neither Nigri nor Oberto dared to breaks and 
then the street without seemed suddenly animated, there 
was a noise of hurried feet and shouts and cries of alarm. 
Nigri rushed to a window and anxiously inquired the 
cause. 

"To arms! to the walls I" answered a'citissen, who in 
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full armor was hastening towards the ramparts'; ''the 
tower of -Henry the Lion is .moving on the cityt" 

" Thfr**owep-f the towe? \ "*• cried Cino, pale with fear ; 
"take my word for it, before nightfall there will be 
many mouths less to feed among our fellow-citizens 1 " 

All the consuls seemed ecpally alarmed, the object 
of the coimcil was forgotten, and they hastily withdrew, 
Nigri detained th^^ ^:(ch4e^pQny, and taking him on one 
side, said, — 

"One moment, I b^. you, nqy lord Galdini, The 
words spoken here might, if known, discourage the 
people. 1 trust that. I. may Qoueft .upo$. y^Air. disgre- 
tibn." ' ' • 

'* Your . rewwatoendisition :is : needless," vBeplied Sa|a; 
''not a word shall pass miy lips; Let uls hasfbn, with 
God's aid, to< tepel the assaiilL" He pressed Nign's* 
hand; and the consul hurriedly buckling on his armoCy 
they repaired to the. ramparts. 
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CHAPTER J^X. 



TSE ASSAULt. 




ILAN was in mortal fdar. The colossal 
of the monstrous machine approached still 
nearer to the doomed city. The streets were 
filled with aa anxious crowd of wonsen, chtl- 
dren, and men-at-arms, all pressing with httrried sifops 
to tiie siiene of danger. From every door riished tb» 
alarmed citizenS) buckling their armor as- they ran. 
Wagons filled with caldrons of pitch and boiling oil, 
crocked as they labored slowly forward, and the shouts 
of the leaders, the orders of the consuls, and the continued 
challenge of the sentinels, completed the wild and con- 
fused tumult. And «till the tower moved slowly on. 

The garrison, to repel the attack, brought forward two 
large machines, which threw stone balls and heavy mis- 
siles, and four smaller ones, ealled catapults, which were 
to rain stones and arrows upon the besiegers. From 
the summit of the walls the enemy could be distin- 
guished moving from their camp, in four bodies, and 
impatiently awaiting the orders to rush forward to the 
support of the Saxon banner. The city walls were lined 

^^ (176) 
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inl^ crossbowr-ineii and archers, tt^&j to -fire- imo' the 
loopholes of the town as soon as it fihotild be w4thia; 
range. 'In the bpeii space between the hoUe^B and- ihe 
ramparts, the nbblemen and civid guard were d^aWnujJ,^ 
ready for the tnoment wien the di^awbridg^s- sho^dbe: 
rpwered^rid the fight become getleral. Everjrtliirig ^a» 
conduQted" in an orderly manlier^ each man fcitew hit' 
duty. ' The women 'and children had' disap^ea!red; on- 
their knees, in the churches, they w^'sefeking^ the aid 
of Heaven in thd strife which was so soon'^o begin. 

AU the machines w;ere ready to commence their work 
of destroyitig the town. The tii^b 'l^%<5st '^elye loaded 
with stones; so large that it required the united strength^ 
of four men to lift them ; 'and fires ''v^l^ lifeht^; at iii* 
tervals ' along the wall, on which were placed' huge iroar 
vessels filled with oil and pitch. ! 

, Still the tower advanced. Its motive powei" could not 
be seen, arid! it was a tferrible ^pectaele, this etkbrmoUB> 
giant creeping silehtly along, 'ass though impe Wed- by «hfe 
breath of a demon. • - • f / :.; 

From withii couM be distinguished 'the dtill gr^itig 
of the machinery, and from the loopholes peered the 
fierce faces of the German ^rchehs as they discharged a 
dloud of arrows upon the' besieged. • - 'i 

AnselmOji the^ chief of the Milarieso'' a!rtillery>''an 'oldi 
man, still vigorous, with bold feaiuried and a quick ieye, 
examined the ^ower carefully, its' it neared'the waDs. 
The troops, watchful of the least movement of theiT> 
leader Oberto, were ready totict; but if Anselmo's skill 
did not succeed in destroying the tower, -they felt tbat 
the cit/W'ou5d be-taken. - ..; - 
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'^Lei go the catapults I" cried Aneelmo^ his eyes 
always fixed upon the machine. 

The Older was immediatel j executed^ and the old man 
stepped back to judge of the effect. There was a deep 
sUenoe^ and all gazed anxiously upon the stern visage 
of their leader^ as he touched the spring of the engine. 
There was a violent shock and a cloud of stones d^hed 
full upon the front of the tower; b^t the hay and brushy 
Wood>. with which it was bord^jjed, broke the force of the 
concussion, A. second discharge was attended Mrith a 
like result^ 

''By my holy patron saint! " cried Ans^lmo, shaking 
bis head, '' the jade, is solid. If lour hundred Weight of 
stone have no wo^e effect than a shower of snow-balls, 
we have ; little chancy of eacsjping iparbarossa's com- 
panions. However, let us try agaln^" 
' A Ibi^reton^ W^ brought forward and put into the 
oatapjult; a Jt^Odnieaat after itirhistle^ through the air and 
struck heayily i^^inst the tower^ but withQut producing 
any impression. 

"It is Us^lesd to try/' said Anselmo ; "the devil him- 
self iBttst have built that tower I " 
t ^ Would it not be advisable," said Nigri, " to arrange 
the smaller machines for the reception of the stormers^ 
9si we eaunot prevent the assault ? " 

'' Let go the catapults I " interrupj^d A^selma, 
But it was all in vain, the advance of the machine 
could not be checked ; and the garrison . turned their 
attention to the fflnsJler engines, which were filled with 
imssiles of every kind, and to the pitoh ^nd boiling oil, 
which was to be poured upon the enemy.as he clambered 
up the walls. 
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^ Attentioa I hold every thing, in readiness I '' tmid An- 
«eImo ; '^mix wdl the tow with the oil and pitck. Be 
lively, boys 1 take care that your casks be filled.'* 

Already, severe fighting was going on, in the opai 
apace between the towi^ and the walls. On both sides 
bolts and arrows flew unceasingly, and wherever « head 
appeared at a loophole it became a target.for the archers. 
(Shermans and Milanese had both suf^red severely, for 
the arrows and stones penetrated through every opening. 

" Those Milanese fight very gallantly," said Henry the 
Lion, as an «nt>w stmok his helmet. '' We have already 
lost fifty men in the tower." 

^ The £3ul fiend seize this style of battle I " said Otho 
of Wittelsbach, who awaited, with impatien6e» the mo- 
ment when the tower should close upon the walls. 

^ We shall encounter worthy adversaries. Count," re- 
plied Henry. '' They are loading their engines in our 
honor I — I only trust that the fire may not ruin the 
tower 1 The Milanese are skilful artificers." 

" Upon my honor, as soon as we are on their wallfl^ 
they may bum it and welcome," said Otha 

The scene soon began to change; the Milanese had 
covered their ramparts with boiling pitch, and had 
lighted a -fire at tiie spot where Henry designed to h^ 
the tower, while barreb filled with burning tow were 
roUed over on the heads of the assailants. 

" Forward now 1 " cried Anselmo.** " Get ready the fire- 
balls I" and he rushed to where the smaller madiines 
were raining a cloud of projectiles upon the draw- 
bridges. 
. The battle now raged fieroely. The burning tow balls 
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had commumeated their fire to the machine, the fop of 
nirhich was in flames ; the Germans worked diligently to 
keep the conflagration in check, until they should be 
close enough to sally out upon the bridges, while ' the 
Milanese with locked shields and drawn swords awaited 
the attad£. 

For a moment there was a deathlike silence, and then 
the bridges fell, and Henry of Saxony alid Otho de Wit^ 
telsbaqh, followed by their troops in good order, sprang 
tipon th6 ramparts. They were resolutely met Otho 
had one foot upon the wall, but he was drii^^en back ; and 
though his blows made large gaps in the ranks of the 
enemy in this fierce hand-to-hand encounter, their places 
were- filled at once with new combatants. The Lion 
raged, and although a foeman went down at erery thrust 
of his heavy sword, he was still upon the bridge^ and 
oould not advance a step upon the rampart The tower 
was now in flames, and a cloud of projectiles darkened 
the air already black with smoke from the.burning resiit 
Still the struggle went on, and many a German knight 
and Lombard noble fell to rise no more. 

Henry and Otho fought on ; but in vain : their effibrts 
fwere powerlessi to. break the wall of steel which the brave 
Milanese opposed to their assailants. So far, the combat 
had continued without any decided advantage ; for, al- 
though they could hold their enemy in check, the citizens 
were unable to drive him from his position. The image 
of their patron saint waved proudly above them, and the 
cry of Saint Ambrose to the rescue 1 " rang through the 
air. 

In the midst of the tumult were heard shouts of de- 
fiance and of cheer. 
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" Brothers, think of your liberty I Death to the tyrant I " 
shouted Pietro Nigri, who was fighting in the foremost 
ranks. 

*' For Church and Country I Death to Barbarossa I " 
cried another voice. 

" Death to the traitors I Death to the rebels I " thun- 
dered Otho of Wittelsbachy cutting down an adversary at 
every blow. 

The battle became more desperate, and the ground 
was covered with the bodies of the dead and wounded, 
whose blood mingled with the boiling oil. Fresh troops 
came up from the besiegers' camp, anxious to take part 
in the conflict. The tower was now burning fiercely, and 
to the cries of the soldiers and the clash of swords and 
cuirasses, were added the groans of the dying and the 
crackling of the flames, which issued from every loop- 
hole, fit ornaments to this bloody tragedy. 

"Back! back I " was heard on all sides; "the bridge is 
on fire P' 

But, though like burning serpents the flames were 
twisting themselves around the frail passage, although 
many of the soldiers had retreated from the meKc, Henry 
of Saxony, the Count Palatine, and a few other knights 
still held their ground. Careless of the enemy in their 
rear, they gallantly fought onward towards the city. It 
was in vain ; the courage of the besieged increased with 
the danger. A horrible crackling noise was heard ; the 
tower had commenced to give way, and was sinking. 
Then those who were on the bridge lost their last hope ; 
an instant more, and all would be lost, for already it was 
vrrapped in flames. 

16 
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At this moment; the consul ObertO; a white flag in his 
hand, sprang forward upon the ramparts, and, as the 
shrill blast of a trumpet pealed out, — 

" Valiant knights I noble gentlemen 1 " he cried ; "cease 
this fearfbl strife I We value courage, even among oui 
foes ; the burning ground is giving way beneath your 
feet ; lower your weapons, and return peacefully to your 
camp." 

From this act of generosity there was no appeal. 
He.nry sheathed his sword, and retired. An instant 
after, the bridge gave way, and then the tower shooting 
up one vast column of fire, tottered and felL 

The fight cost the besiegers six hundred men, and the 
Milanese loss was equally heavy ; but it had proved one 
thing, at least, to Barbarossa, — that Milan could not 
be taken by assault. ,. . 




CHAPTER XXI. 



THE EMPEROR'S POLICY. 




lAEBAEOSSA continued the execution of his 
vast projects. As it may be seen, he wished, 
like Augustus, to be the Emperor of the world, 
and that eyery potentate, spiritual or temporali 
should acknowledge his sway. But first of all, he was 
striving to destroy the Papacy. The Boman Caesar was 
ponti/ex maximus; and to be this was the summit of 
Frederic's ambition. But the only chance of success 
for this gigantic plan lay in the overthrow of all existing 
institutions. Frederic knew this well, but his energetic 
character never Altered an instant, for he cared little, 
provided his empire were founded, even were those 
foundations btdlt upon the ruins of the world. 

He saw clearly that mere brute force would be insuf- 
ficient, and that he must employ all the resources of 
diplomacy. His ambassadors were dispatched to the 
different courts of Europe, bearing to the reigning mon- 
archs the assurances of his consideration and esteem ; 
on every occasion they were instructed to deplore the 
unhappy condition of the Church and the obstinacy of 

(188) 
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Alexander; for Frederic was particularly at yariance 
with Eome, where he maintained a powerflil faction, 
which, by its violence, had finally driven the Pope from 
the Eternal City. Matters had finally assumed so dan- 
gerous an aspect that there was scarcely a city in all 
Christendom which dared offer an asylum to the legit- 
imate Head of the Church. Barbarossa then convened 
a general council, in order to give a coloring of legality 
to his projects. The French and English sovereigns 
were represented by plenipotentiaries ; for both, and par- 
ticularly the bloody Henry of England, considered them- 
selves to have been wronged by Alexander III. 

The approaching Council occasioned no little move* 
ment in the Imperial camp, and the crafty statesman 
Binaldo was busily engaged in arranging mattersf, ia 
order that everything might proceed harmoniously. 

After some days of feasting and amusement of all 
kinds, Barbarossa decided to give a solemn audience to 
the ambassadors. They were invited into the hall of 
the throne, and after a brief delay, the rich silken hang- 
ings were drawn aside and the brilliant retinue of the 
Emperor appeared. The nobles, clothed in costly robes, 
entered first, followed by the Emperor, wearing all the 
insignia of royalty. The crown alone was wanting : — he 
respected the vow which he had made before Milan. 

The monarch ascended the throne ; every word, every 
gesture indicated unmistakably that he felt his impor- 
tance, and that he considered himself the most powerful 
sovereign of the world. The nobles surrounded him, 
shining like brilliant planets around the Imperial sun. 
The Count Palatine Otho and the Counts of Andechs 
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and Bogen, were on guard, before the doors of the hall, 
where^ clad in complete armor, with their hands resting 
on their sword-hilts^ they resembled so many statues of 
bronze. 

The ambassadors, followed by their suites, then ap- 
proached the throne, and the Count of Guyenne, French 
ambassador, commenced in pompous terms an harangue, 
in which he assured the Emperor of the friendship of 
his royal master. He deplored and regretted in a diplo- 
matic manner the discord and dissension prevalent in the 
Church, using terms so vague and meaningless that the 
Count Otho became impatient and let his sword fall. 
The loud ring of the weapon had a calming effect upon 
the orator ; he concluded with a brief and high-sounding 
phrase, bowed respectfully, and withdrew. 

The English ambassador, on the other hand, was stiff 
and sententious, his face retained a grave and stem 
expression, and Frederic's presence alone gave cTome 
appearance of animation to the features of this phleg- 
matic son of Albion. Frederic was neither excited by 
the flatteries of the Frenchman, nor wounded by the 
Englishman's assumption of importance. He knew 
Louis's crafty policy, as well as the ambition and cruelty 
of the English King. Henry possessed certain territo- 
rial rights in France which he was desirous of aggran- 
dizing, and the constant quarrels, resulting from these 
pretensions, rendered each sovereign desirous of culti- 
vating, exclusively for himself the Emperor's friendship 
and favor. Frederic knew all this, and he meant to 
profit by his knowledge. The maxim, "Divide and con- 
quer," was always present to his mind. Alexander had 
16 ♦ 
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used every eflFort to reconcile the two sovereigns ; Bar- 
barossa, on the contrary, did everything in his power to 
widen the breach between them. An alliance between 
the two nations might have been fatal to his projects^ 
and the end to which he now looked was to detach both 
France and England from the Holy Father, deprive him 
of his strongest support, and then gain over each, sepa- 
rately, to the recognition of his schism. 

The Emperor's answer, unlike the harangue of the 
French envoy, was clear and decided. He expressed, 
delicately, the consciousness which he possessed of his 
own power, and the importance which he attached to it; 
at times, indeed, his words sounded almost like threats. 
Basing his rights upon the old Soman law, Barbarossa 
claimed that the Imperial power was supreme, and that 
the sovereignty of the Emperor extended despotically 
to all the countries immediately bordering upon it. Per- 
haps even Frederic himself had not yet foreseen whither 
his ambition might lead him ; but he knew, by heart, all 
the texts of the digest which could be cited in support 
of his prerogatives. 

" We hope," said he, " that the bonds of friendship 
which already bind your country with the Empire, will 
be drawn closer. The duty of the heir of Charlemagne 
is to maintain law and order, to respect the laws of all 
men, and to assure the peace and tranquillity of Christen- 
dom. We do not make war for the sake of glory and 
renown ; we are forced to it by necessity, for we will 
always direct the powerful arm of the Empire against 
whoever opposes our supremacy. It is important for us, 
the defender of the Faith, never to lose sight of this 
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point ; and to enforce our rights, we count upon the aid 
of both France and England. But as this is rather a 
question within the jurisdiction of a council, we have 
requested the presence of plenipotentiaries from your 
respective governments ; and the decisions of this illus- 
trious assembly shall be supported and enforced by every 
means at our command." 

Rinaldo, who had listened with great attention to the 
Emperor's speech, could not conceal his surprise. Each 
word seemed a reproach whose bitterness he disguised 
with difficulty under a diplomatic smile ; and the closing 
words produced a similar effect upon the ambassadors. 
The French envoy looked towards the Englishman as if to 
ask : What has been advised ? — what has been approved ? 
—what has been promised ? The Englishman remained 
calm and unmoved, although the expression of his coun- 
tenance was that of one who had trodden upon a viper. 

"As we have the pleasure of entertaining at our court 
the illustrious envoys of England and France, we beg 
them to carry to their noble sovereigns the renewed as- 
surance of our friendship and consideration." 

The Emperor rose : the ambassadors made a profound 
obeisance, and left the hall accompanied by Otho of 
Wittelsbach, the Counts of Andechs and of Bogen, and 
their suites. 

"My imperial cousin," said Henry the Lion, "knows 
marvellously well how to sow dissension between France 
and England." 

"You are right,'' replied Barbarossa; "Louis will 
never be able to get rid of the English, if he undertakes 
to protect Alexander ; and, on the other hand, the Eng- 
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lisliiQan will lose every foot of soil whicli he now holds 
in France, should he presame to oppose the organization 
of the Imperial Church." 

At this juncture, the Chancellor Palatine Ulrich, upon 
a sign from the Emperor, left the room. 

" We have yet an act of justice to perform," said he, 
"at which we request your presence. A complaint has 
been made to us of a gross abuse of authority. Those 
whom we honor with our confidence should be careful 
not to be guilty of acts which will disgrace it. There- 
fore, without regard to rank or position, we are deter- 
mined that vigorous and stern justice shall ];)e meted out 
to all." 

Whilst Barbarossa was speaking, Eechberg entered 
the room on one side, while on the other appeared Her- 
man, the prefect of Staufenberg. He was followed by 
Hesso the chief of police, a sufficient evidence that he 
was the accused party. He approached the throne boldly 
and with head erect, and threw himself upon his kneee^ 
where he remained in the posture of a suppliant. 

" Stand up I " said the Emperor, " and let the chancel- 
lor do his duty 1 " 

Ulrich advanced between Herman and the Barons; 
his stern and flushed face showing that he was about 
to exercise one of the most important functions of his 
office. 

" In the name of the Holy and Undivided Trinity 1 " 
he cried, in a loud voice 

At these words the Emperor and his nobles rose from 
their seats and bowed profoundly. 

" The noble Count Erwin of Eechberg, here present, 
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accuses the knight Herman, prefect and Imperial Castel- 
lan of Staufenberg, of having exacted illegal tolls, and 
of having in this abused the name of the Emperor, to 
the intent of prejudicing him in the esteem of the 
public." 

" "What answer have you to make ? " demanded Bar- 
barossa. 

I have never," replied Herman, insolently, "abused 
the name of the Emperor, and have never violated the 
law. I maintain that the accusation is false and lying, 
and will prove it so in the lists, sword in hand." 

" Perhaps you had not the intention of violating the 
law," said Frederic; "still it is none the less positive that 
such has been the result of your illegal conduct." 

"If I had not the intention to act illegally. Sire, I 
can scarcely be considered criminal. A second time I 
spurn this accusation as false. I will prove my inno- 
cence with my lance and with my sword." 

" We cannot accord you this privilege." 

" But the right which I claim belongs to every free- 
man." 

Frederic glanced angrily at the bold knight, but his 
calm demeanor was unshaken. The Bishop of Munster 
immediately spoke out : 

" In the name of the Holy Church," said the prelate, 
"I must correct your mistake. The canons expressly 
forbid the practice of trial by battle. In truth, there is 
nothing more censurable than this mode of attempting 
to establish one's innocence. Admitting that you defeat 
your adversary, does that prove in any way that you 
are not guilty?" 
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These remarks had not been at all prompted hj a 
sentiment of duty, but influenced solely by a desire of 
doing the Emperor a service ; and as the speaker resumed 
his seat, he glanced towards him to observe the effect 
which his words had produced. 

"Count Bechberg," resumed the monarch, turning 
towards Erwin, "what toll was demanded of you by 
Herman ? " 

"Four gold pieces for myself, and eight others for 
Bonello and his daughter." 

" Do you admit this, sir ? " 

Herman looked around anxiously, as if seeking a 
loophole of escape. 

"Knight Herman,'* said Barbarossa, menacingly, "take 
care to make no mistake! A denial will avail you 
nothing, but will only increase the severity of your 
punishment." 

" Under the impression that I had traitors before me, 
I did demand twelve gold pieces; but as God is my 
judge, I had no intention of either violating the. law, or 
abusing the Emperor's name." 

"However," said Barbarossa, "you have abused your 
position; you have robbed our subjects; listen then to 
your sentence : We deprive you of your office and your 
arms, and declare you degraded from the rank of noble. 
Your escutcheon shall be broken by the executioner, 
and a mangy dog shall drag the pieces around the walls 
of the city of Milan." 

Herman heard the first words of his sentence with a 
contemptuous smile upon his face ; but when the Em- 
peror spoke of ordering his escutcheon to be dragged in 
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the mire, he shuddered, changed color, and fell on his 
knees before the throne. 

" Mercy I Pity I " he cried. " Condemn me to death 
if you will, but do not dishonor the escutcheon of my 
family." 

'^ Silence I Your sentence has been pronounced, and 
it shall be executed," said Frederic. 

"Sire," .resumed Herman, dragging himself like a 
worm to the foot of the throne, "gracious lord, kill me, 
but in pity do not inflict this outrage. See these scars," 
(and tearing open his doublet, he bared his breast;) "I 
received them fighting in your cause, and yet now you 
would doom me to eternal ignominy I" 

"Lead him away," said the stern lawgiver, unmoved 
by the prayers of the abject wretch. 

The captain and his aids dragged off the condemned 
man, who mingled threats and maledictions with his 
entreaties. 




CHAPTER XXII. 



VANITY. 




S soon as Herman's sentence had been pro- 
nounced; Brwin left the Camp, and sought the 
solitude of a neighboring wood, where he 
might meditate at his leisure. 
He had considered it his duty to complain of Herman's 
oonduct, but the demeanor and profound despair of the 
culprit almost made him regret the step which he had 
taken. Bechberg, like all generous-hearted men, was 
painfully impressed by the sight of even a weU-merited 
punishment, and as he reflected upon the sufferings of 
the disgraced soldier, he was forcibly reminded of his 
own troubles. Would the inflexible will of the Emperor 
consent to Bonello's pardon? The q^uestion was a doubt- 
ful one, but he hoped for the best, and it needed all this 
hope to sustain his faltering courage. His reverie was 
long and absorbing, but suddenly a strange restlessness 
took possession of his imagination ; and yielding to his 
presentiments, he retraced his steps to the Gamp as hur- 
riedly as though he had been informed of the arrival pf 
his lady-love. Still he could not possibly expect it, for 
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he Wfts ignorant of the designs of the Empress. How- 
ever, Hermengarde had reallj come; and had entered 
the Imperial tent at a most opportune moment, Beatride 
felt some slight appre]iension of her husband's anger, 
but as the Emperor and the Chancellor Binaldo had 
gone orer to Lodi after the audience oi the ambassadors^ 
she iras reassured aia to the success of h^ plans/ for a 
few days at least. ... . . > ' 

Her reception of Hermengarde was cordial in*4ih0 
eztzieme, and was 2A fixstattributed by the. latter to the 
kind offices of. Count Bechberg, but Her M^^ealy's words 
undeceived her. 

"I cannot express to you," said she, "the pleasure 
which I experience in receiving a young girl whose 
noble self-devotion made no account of either dangers or 
difficulties in her father's cause. I desire to assure you 
of my sinoerQjrespeot and admiration, and will hope that 
the Oourtmay derive new lustre from your presence;" 

These flattering words surprised Hermengarde, whose 
ingenuous soul, devoid of all pride, had no desire to 
become ooitepicuous in any way. At the end of the 
reception, whioh had been wearily lengthened out % 
the many formalities then in usage, she withdrew to heff 
own chamber to i^ose from the ^tiguesbff the journey. 

Beatrice's expectation of the Italian's beauty had been 
greatly surpassed by the reality. Herself very hand- 
some, and perfectly aware of her eharms, die had in her 
invitation neither been influenced by her guest'fe merits 
nor Rechberg's wishes, but simply by the curiosity of 
seeing one whose beauty was so widely reiKnYned. Up 
to this moment her own rank and loveliness bad given 
17 
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her the first place at Court/and now she found herself 
in the position oS a general who sustains an unexpected 
defeat after a long career of victories^ The haughtj 
sovereign was disappointed and provoked, and although 
she made every effort to retain her calmness, each move- 
ment betrayed the thoughts which agitated her mind. 

^' Well, madam, what do you tiiink of the young lady's 
beauty ? " asked Bichilda, who rather liked to tease her 
ssistress. 

"Take away those draperies; it is suffocatingly hot," 
said Beatrice. '^Oh, you ask me what I think? — Do 
you find her pretty ? " 

" I have never seen .any one like her I " said the tire- 
woman, boldly. " It is to be supposed that my taste \b 
not perfect, but it is the expression of my opinion. She 
is beautiful, woxiderftilly beautiful 1 " 

"Indeed? you think her wonderfully beautiful?" 
repeated Beatrice, with a mixture of scorn and . anger. 
" You are very enthufiiastic, it seems 1 " 

" I only widbied to express the hjigbest point of beauty. 
Perhaps I should have said becftutiful as an angel I — 
And^ indeed, your Majesty, I always imagined that an 
angel would look like her 1 " . 

Beatrice eadeavoted to restrain her anger, but in spite 
of beraetf,. she colored and grew pale by turns, 

"Oh I she is only a child yet, not fourteen they say, 
and before the age of twenty she may change a great 
deal. You know that pretty children often grow up 
into ugly women." 

"The proverb will be wrong here, your Majesty, 
The young girl's beauty is still o^ly.in the bud, but wp 
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can already foresee wliat it will become. When the 
rose shall be fully blown, I would advise no one to come 
near who ia not perfectly sure that she can bear the 
comparison." 

" Enough of this nonsense I Hermengarde is betrothed 
to Count Sechberg, and I wish to do everything to 
please him. Qo and find out if Itechberg will be here 
eooD, for I am ^oriops , to witness tji^r meeting. Yoa 
may invite her to the collation of which I will partake 
witi her." 




CBAPTEH XXilt. 



THE MEETING. 




ERMENGAKDE felt very uneasy at the Em- 
press' silence with regard to Erwin. Was he 
no longer in the Camp 7 Had he accompanied 
the Emperor to Lodi, or perhaps returned to 
Grermany ? The doubts annoyed her, and in her agita- 
tion she paced her room with hurried steps. 

" You must be tir^," said the maid who attended her. 
" Why in the world ao jQ/KiTxm al^out in that way ? I 
feel quite broken down, and yet ypu seem as lively as 
if you had not riddeil fourteen iniles to-day." 

"Youth bears fatigue easily, btit I have been wrong, 
dear Hedwige, to mak^ you e<ttiie such a tiresome jour- 
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ney 

"Wrong! and who but I should accompany you? 
Your father was away, and you could not come to the 
Court alone." 

"Ohl Hedwige, you remind me that I have been 
doubly wrong : first in tiring you, and then in coming 
away without my father's permission." 

" You could not have declined such an honor. How 
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silly I Man J a prizioe'B daaghter would have been flat- 
tered by such an invitation 1 No, bo; yon did quite right 
to accept it." 

" But my father's consent ? " 

'' Nonsense I Your &ther. would have been proud of 
the honor paid you ; do not doubt it a moment." 

"StiU" — 

" Hush I — some one is coming." 

At this moment^ Biohilda, accompanied by several 
ladies ci honor, entered, bearing a most cordial inyita-^ 
tion to visit the Empress, She was surprised at Her-- 
mengarde's dad expression. 

'' I trust that you are not unwell, noble lady 7 " she 
asked, kindly. 

" Oh^ it is nothing," replied Hermengarde, blush|ing ; 
" I a^i only a little homesick : it is a malady felt by all 
spoilt children." 

'' You must forget, for a few days, your Alpine retreats, 
although Count Bechberg has given such a vivid pic- 
ture of their charms, that I can scarcely wonder that 
you regret your castle in the midst of all this turmoil 
of the camp." 

"Has the Count returned to Germany?" asked Her- 
mengarde. 

"Oh no I you will mqet him at the banquet; to whicl^ 
Her Majesty has commissioned me to invite you." 

In a few moments she loft her apartment, preceded by 

several ladies, who composed an escort of honor. At 

the head of the procession walked the master of cere7 

monies, holding the silver wand of his ojice. They 
17 ♦ 



passed tiirod^li 'd0veT^ i^dmptiienslj itiniisbeii a}>ftit^ 
ihe»fe, and filially 0»mtedanth€f TeceptioB-halL 

'The noble Lady of Castellamarel" cried thenuMtei^ 
of ceremonies, with a loud voice. •' . 

' T^sd Wordd teWrnpted ai seifibils aiid kaiinated'cOn- 
versation- beti^eii the Ettipresd alid: tbe iJwke of ' AiMi-^ 
tria; but Beatrice came forward cordially to welcbtne 
her guest, and at once presented he* to the prihoej • < 

"I hav« heard a great d^al of you, liot4# lady; and I 
afcl happy now to make ybtrr acquaititande : yoii realizpei 
the ideal; st lovely soul ilnder a most perfect extelibn *— * 
You have given to all children a mostibeablifAl e^ampte 
ib be followed, and yofU: h^ve gaiiied honor feind itoown. 
Allow me to express all my admiration." • 

** Yoti are taking the true c6ura6 to makte 6\xt Her- 
mengarde proud. Fratnknesft is to be kud<6d^ bttt muBt 
not be abused." 

''I ctave your Maje^/ls J)arddtil'^ teid th^ Dttkfe,to 
whom Beatrice was no stranger, and wh6 knew that thd» 
gili's beauty annoyed hefr • *^ but I must day th^ yow 
have added to your chaplet a peart whose lustre wiM 
dazzle more than one noble gentleman." 

"Oh, you are not frank now," fiHid the Bmpr<M8,'with 
suppressed rage. "But come, the banquet awaits us; k 
id served in a wx^man's fashiob, but I will n6t accept a 
refusal.*^ 

Just then the hangings of the door were lifted, »nd 
Erwin of Rechberg entered the room. All eyes were 
turned u^n the youthful pair. The Count ' stood mo* 
lionless, as though rooted to the ground, and witk open 



dyes seemed' to fekr to^ advaace lest the IdTeiy visioir 
Alight ftide from hi^ feigbt forever, * 

The Emp^ed6> holddng the yonng girl's han^ ^p*' 

"It is no dream, as you seem to. fear, Erwin," wid. 
sfete; -^ ** W-eU, ObtfttI; Why do you lemftin dumfe. sind 
trtim^ed? this surprise, I am persuaded^ caiuaot be a 
disdgreeftble one ii ydia*" ♦ ' , 

** A thousand pardbnd, th« *— — • it is so unexpectddi." 

And* stepping forward) he kissed Ms lady 'a tiatidv 
They sat down to table. On ihe rightrof the. Smpreida 
was placed Hermengafde, on her left the Duke of Aus- 
Ptik, and n^xt to th0 young Italian !was Erwin.of Iteeh- 
berg. The court attendants were at the foot of ti»e table/ 
With Hedwige in the placO of honor among ^hem ; And 
the worthy nurse had enough to do in answering all th& 
questions which the ouriosity of the other wometi 
prompted them to make. The food, consisting of fowU^ 
^me, A'tiit, honey and oiber sweetmeats, was served on 
Ailver dibhes ; but, except by th)e Austrian, who quaffed 
long draughts from a golden gpblety there was yery little 
attention paid to the choice wines set before, them. 

*nie conrer^tion went on natfaralljr; Beehberg and 
Hermengarde had so mudh to say that they soon forgot 
to eat or drink, while the Duke resumed the di^^i^oQ 
which the Italian's arrival had interrupted. 

" Tee, madame," he said, " it is an irreligious^ 9lv im- 
^ous e^t. Olemence ia a noble wifeii ^nd this pretecst of 
consanguinity is unfounded. SUck a tra&saQtion xofight 
lake place iam(»ig Mo6n ind Fagims, btit among Chris- 
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tians, never I Olemence is the lawful wife of the Duke 
of Saxonj; and should he manry another wcHnan, the 
uijiion would be illegal. That is my way of looking at 
the question, and if the afi&ir is debated publicly, I will 
state my opinion frankly. 

This discourse was highly unpleasant to the Empress^ 
whose position towards Erederio was inyolved in the 
condemnation so freely expressed. His first wife was 
still living, and Beatrice, consequently, had no legitixnate 
claims to the title. Her flashing eyes indicated her dis- 
pleasure, as she replied,--^ 

''I had not supposed your relationship so close.'' 

'^My relationship! Most certainly it is painful for 
me to see my cousin's daughter repudiated so disgrace- 
fully, but I have many other reasons for opposing the 
divorce. The Emperor may, for reasons of policy, over- 
throw everything in Church and State ; but, believe me, 
this state of things will not continue. To despise the 
holy teachings of the &ith, to break sacred bonds, to be 
recreant to every law which is revered by nations and 
sovereigns, are acts of impiety whidi cannot always go 
unpunished." 

" You are a skilflil preacher," said Beatrice, whose 
fHvolous temperament was little disposed to serious 
questions. '' One can see that you were educated by the 
monks." 

''The memories of my youth do not influence my 
opinions on holy matters. However, I ow€f many thanks 
to the good priests of Fulva." 

" And I see that your ducal robes are only a speoiefl 
of cowl 1" 
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''YoHJP Majesty, I peroeire, agrees with the Emperor; 
he also has little affection for the monks." 

" And very iMiturally, too* They oppose energeticalljT 
all d&Telopment of the Impeirial powBT, for these pious 
people will not tolerate any division of authority." 
-. ^At least they will not acknowledge his spiritual' 
suprenady, and in this they are perfectly ri^t^" said the! 
Daike^ with his usual frankiieslsi. 

''Heavens I how you warm with this subject I But 
let tiSL drc^ the dijicussiqn ; neither cSF us will oonvince 
the dtihier.^^ 

^'Pan^ddn mB^^'miadiaml I have just Idamed the stoory 
6f this/diroiree. Astonished^ furioui at the in&my of' 
tiie ptooeeding; I <mm here to oxpeeaii n»y yiews frankly 
to the Emperor ; but, as His M^sly unforf oikiukely is^ 
elyent/I haveVBMuted toexpiresdmyise^tijaie&tstojrou. 
May I hope that you will sylfipatlmae with met, tiadl uae: 
your influence in the defence of thi^ ill-used • womto ? " 
f I'^SfUQugh;" fiai4.sbev ''Yqw tx^nversation has been 
very.iM>ru£iti'vf9,ior> «n^l to-4ay, I tr<M» not a^are timt; 
Ab Who tooki the^ {^a)ce joi a ditorc^ wile was no<better 
than a courtesan. You may rest assured, my lord/ that, 
the IBia!perori as weQ as^myself^i will appr^caate the lesson 
as it de*rves." . 

The Duke felt that he had .mlide himself a mortal 
enemy, but it gave him no uneasiness whilever. Duke 
Jhooitigirott was , no oourtieri and hla energetie dhar- 
aeler ofever JOoaacQaled^ ^ven for^.an. Itfstabt> his true 
SGiitfiiniKits. Beatsice:ileft>Ihimvki;aiigexv but what she 
witnessed on the other side was not calculated. to icaha 
her embtioKa; later glsuoos was fixed Ibr ^ne mOmetit on 
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the fair Hermengarde, who was ocmTersing joyoufilj^wiih 
the Count. 

'' Your attentionB are not at all displeasing to me,*' she 
said ; " but we hare determined that yon shall not entirely 
monopolize our amiable guest. . She will accompany us 
to our private apartments.'- The Empress rose, and^bow- 
ing coldly to the Duke, swept out of the hall^ acoom 
panied by the lady of Castellamare. and followed by her 
retinue. 

''I have made h-er my enemy for life/' said the Au&i 
trian to himself. ''She cannot, it is true, sympathia 
with my poor demeiiGe without thinking of the Em- 
press Adelaide, whose place she has usurped. Ah I 
what is it> my little man?" as Lanzo idvanicedi with a 
graye and important air. 

''If my eyes do not deceive me,^' said the jester, ^'yoa 
are the Duke of Austria ? " 

*'Yes; what then?'' i 

'^ Then, you must know, that you see before you the 
ambassador of the DUohess of Sai^otiy and Bayaria." 

" You the envoy of a duchesft 1 Upon my word, I am 
surprised." 

" You should not be, my lord ; Olemence wanted to 
find some one to carry her message, but as there are 
but three men in the four camps, her choice was neces- 
sarily limited." 

^' Three men only, among so many thousands of gal- 
lant soldiers I What a piece of impertinence. You de- 
serve a flogging; but ^come»* let us see who these three 
men are ! " 

"The first one, naturally^ is myself; the seeond, is my 
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cousin Barbarossa ; and the third shall be you, if jou 
choose,** said the jester. 

"How is that I " interrupted Erwin. "Am not I a 
man too ? " 

"No," replied Lanzo. "To be a man, you must be 
free ; and your heart is in bondage I " 

"A sorry joke!" said the Duke, with a laugh. 

"And all the others are the mere dolls, puppets, 
wooden horses, arinorbearers, and bloodhounds of one 
man, n^med Barbarossa. Ml;s: up all these creatures 
together, pound them into a paste, and put it under a 
press ; you will not extract the least action of indepeur 
dence, energy, or generosity." 

" Hum ! you are not far wrong; but we are forgetting 
the important part. What is it that your Excellency is 
empowered to communicate to me ? " 

" That you must go at once to your cousin ; she has 
been seeking you for the last hour." 

The Duke took his leave of Bechberg, and in com- 
pany with the je$t€cr went towards the tent of the Princess 
of Saxony, 





CHAPTER XXI Y. 



THE WALK: 




ED WIGE was busily employed in dressing thfe 

hair of her young mistress, and after arrang* 

ing the silken tresses which fell in a mass of 

curls upon her shoulders, she placed a crown 

of silver, studded with jewels, upon her head. 

"Be good enough," she said, ''to look in the mirror, 
and tell me if you are satislfied with ray skill." 

" It does well enough I *' replied Hermengarde, after a 
hasty glance; "but now, hurry and flnisli." 

" I cannot go so fast. You know that every one looks 
at you. I don't want to be accused of negligence!" and 
she gazed affectionately at the young girl. 

Hermengarde was dressed entirely in white ; her robe 
fitting closely Jbo her arms and bust, displayed the ele- 
gance of her figure, and by its shape and color enhanced 
her native grace and distinction. Her whole soul beamed 
in her eyes, and, as she stood there before her nurse, she 
appeared the creature of another world, detached from 
the cares and anxieties of earth. 

" So far it is all right ! " said Hedwige, after a careful 
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0Xb.itiififttioti. She placeda light blue miuitlef, #iith but- 
tons and embroideries of gold, upon her sh6ulders. 

" Perfect/* she resumed; "I could kiss you gladly, you 
look so wdl I White and blue suit you admirably," 

''Don't stop for auch follies, Hedwige; they have 
thready been twice to see if i?re were ready." 

" Do not fear ; we will get there in time for the caval- 
cade. But how stiff and cold everything is her^. The 
Bmpfeds' women are like dolls. What serious laces! 
and what choice language they use I I am afraid all the 
time to open my mouth, lest I say something I ought 
not to. I am glad that we are going where we shall havie 
a Httle freedom." 

She threw over her tnistf ess a costly mantle trimmed 
with ermine, and then fiurteiled to her coronet a long veil, 
which shielded her &oe from the heal of tiie sun and the 
mpertment stare of the crowd. 

A few moments after, Hermengarde and Srwin rode 
through the camp towards the neighboring wood^ fol- 
lowed'by Hedwige and the Count's sefv^t Gero. 

'^ How long has it been since your visit to Oa^lUnduare, 
my lord -fount? —-about thi*ee months, is it not? " 

'' Three months and sik days^ madam^.'^ 

'' Perhaps you will ^pkin why^ during three mouths 
and six days, wei have never seen you ? My father gtHyjo 
you a most cordial invitation. You know und^ what 
obligations we fdt ourselves, and wet« certain of tfa^ 
pleasure which your presence would cause. Why then 
did you not come? " 

''Because, noble lady, I am not free; all my time 
bdongs to the Emperor." 
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"And the Emperor does not wish you to visit the 
Bonelli ? I should have thought of that." 

" Oh, no I " answered Beohberg quickly ; "the Emperor's 
great mind never cherishes a mean thought. He speedily 
forgets the past, but he enforces strict discipline in his 
army. Neither prince nor knight is his own master m 
the field." 

" What rigorous severity I " said Hermengarde. 

"It is necessary, I assure you. Think what would 
happen if evdry one could leave oamp when he pleased." 

" Wril, well 1 1 accept your excuse ; duty before every- 
thing. But look, what a beautiful grovel How the 
grass and the flowers bloom, and the pines spread out 
their verdant branches! It is truly charming; but it 
wants the grandeur, of our Alpine forests." 

" If you wish, we will go on a little further ; there. is a 
lovely spot above, where I have often dreamed in secrel^" 
replied the Oount. 

She assented. Gero was left with the horses; and 
accompanied by Hedwige, they followed the narrow path 
which led to the top of the hill. As soon as they had 
arrived, Bechberg spread his mantle on the grass, and 
Hermengarde took her seat. 

The dense foliage of the trees stretched above them 
like a dome of verdure, in which the birds were chirp- 
ing their gay songs. Through an opening of the forest 
could be seen the towers and spires of Milan, but all 
around the forest was thickly planted, and the eye could 
penetrate with difficulty through the underbrush. 

Scarcely had the young girl seated herself, when two 
men began to creep up silently and cautiously towards 
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the little group, and concealing themselves behind a tree, 
listened eagerly to the conversation. One of them was 
in complete armor, and wore his visor down, but his eyes 
glared fiercely through the bars of his helmet. The 
other had only a cuirass, and beneath his hat appeared 
the cunning face of the Milanese Cocco Griffi. 

"You have chosen a beautiful spot," said Hermen- 
garde ; " and this perspective is admirable." 

"Yes; and it was in some degree on that account I 
selected this wild site-; — 7-" , • 

At this moment the man in armor uttered an angry 
exclanifttion tbrovigh hift visor, and disappeaiiQd in the 
thicket^ followed by his companion. 
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THE CAPTURE. 




HAT ^y^u of this advemtaTe?'' ioked 
of the knigbt; with whose loaig strides he ooald 
scarcely keep pace; ''I know that you are 
entirely disinterested in the question." 

The knight made no answer. They soon reached a 
clearing; where a dozen soldiers were sleeping on the 
ground. The knight's horse was fastened to a tree by a 
long strap, which allowed him to graze at his ease. 

" Up sleepers 1 " cried the knight. 

The soldiers sprai^ to theiirfeet, and, awaited anxiously 
their leader's instructions. 

" Come here, Wido 1 " hoLy continued, speaking to a 
broad-shouldered young man near him. 

After Wido had unfastened the horse and tied the 
strap to the saddle-bow, Cocco Griffi approached. 

" You will surely not kill them ? " he said. 

" What is that to you ? " the knight answered roughly. 
"And you," he added, turning to one of the troopers, 
" lead my horse to the road, and wait until you hear my 
bugle," 
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^ But, noble sir," observed Griffl, " we did not come 
here to oommit an evil action, but to help pass in some 
provisions ftnr the hungry Milanese. It would be terri- 
ble if the convoy, deprived of our support, should fell 
into Hesso's power. He will out off the right hands of' 
all the people in the train, and the provisions will never 
get to Milan." 

* Silence!" 

'Silence I yes, silence!" murmured Griffi; "I am to 
hold my tongue and let my fellow-citizens die of hunger I 
Before I announced to you the presence of this girl, I 
should have reflected on the folly of which I was guilty 
in speaking of her." 

The chief looked at the little man calmly, sis if he 
thought that, after all, he might be right; and taking 
out a pxirse, he handed its glittering contents to his 
attendant. 

''Here ! don't get angry, Oocco ! At least you cannot 
say that you have ever done me a service without receiv- 
ing a reward for it." 

"Great service, worthy reward, upon my word! " said 
Cocco, weighing the purse. " I must smother my intel- 
ligence, in order to look at things in the same light as 
you do. We will see whether our marauders will ever 
reach the 'city. I am afraid that they are in mortal 
danger of falling into Hesso's clutches 1 " 

The knight ordered his men to follow him as silently 
as possible, and they crept forward to where Erwin and 
tiie lady were talking with Hedwige. Suddenly Hed 
wige uttered a piercing shriek, and at the same moment, 
Bechberg was thrown backwards • upon the ground. 
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Wide pu( hia koee npdo his chesty and the other vaiSets 
tied him hc^d wd fooV so that - be could not moye. 
H)arix]tei;^s(rde bad scarcely tixDe to undeiBtand what bad 
happou^y 'when the Unklaovzr seized her bj the arm 
and dragged her throi^ the wood. Behind tiaem ran 
^e^wige, 9creamipg with t0nx)r) and Cteroj. who oame up 
to his master's aid, was speedily put in a condition to 
make no resistance. 

. Still it was* Doieaay ipatter to tie up the knigbt, 
whose powerful arm resisted aaiianfully; and could be' 
hptve but gained bia £aet, his sword would have rendered 
the success 9f the atl)empt at ],ea3t doubtfol^ , 

" Thunder 1 " exclaimed Wido, " ar^ not eight valiant 
Lombards a match for thiH Gecrman wild boar 7 Kozi, 
pass that strap undeir his left. £(rixi**-gOQdIt-*- now poll 
tight;, comrade I Slip this one 9icfre to tiie right I Gcme^ 
I think he is well tied up now — we will see whether ha 
can break these triple knots. Be careful about; the feet 
too, for you can. never tell when these wild beasts are 
securely fastened I ' 

** And n^Wj I think we can .],et him wriggle^ Uke a fish 
out of water " . 

" Wretches, caitifl&y scoundrels I " cried Erwin. 

" Hold your tongue I " said one of the soldiers ; ^ it 
won't untie you, and it is only a useless fiMigue. Try 
to die quietly." * 

"Is my life threatened ? " 

" What a question t' our mftster never spares any Ger* 
mans who fall into hdg haifida. It ia a real pleasnze for 
us to cut your throats I " 

" Whoisyour.43aa^»<? " . -• « . c* 
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« And the! ladjrl— The villain I— lat this bandit bat 
daiie to be wanting in respect I " 

" I suppose that you would leave your grave to. tvulisfi 
his nedE," sneered Wida ''But tofe oomas our masjCer 
himself, to gi^^te you every eKpjLaoiation whioh you may 
desire." 

The Unknown/ at the same moment, caiae up^i with his 
helmet closed ; halting in front of Erwin, he stood with' 
arms folded, as though deliberating on. his: &te. 

^ Baase your visor, villain, and cdiow me your banditV 
face I " said Erwin, furiously, 

'^It is unnecessary; I am a brave Iiombaid, who has: 
sworn to free hid country of German ^anny* Thati 
ought to suffice you." 

^And meanwUle you practise a truly Lomb^d pro* 
fessiou/-^ robbers, assassins^ and cheMs, thiAt you all are I **; 

^^Spaie your words, and listen to xne. I . bav0 no 
doubt thait what I have done appeaxs crinnnal, particularly* 
in the eyes of the noble Count of Beehberg for whom, 
in spite of the hatred which I bear Ids. race, I still, have 
a certain respect; on account of his generous sentiments. 
Without tibiis consideration, I would have killed you. 
immediately ; for I am bound by a solemn oath to de-- 
stroy the enexides of Italy, wherever I can meet them." 

"Very well ; but is it the act of a brave man tq at- 
tadc a defenoeless girl 7; Shame tipcm you ! ^' 

^ Silence I '^i said the Unk)i0wn^ interrupting him. 
"I deliver the lady of Oastellamar$ from the power of 
those who are unworthy to possess buch a treasure I .The 
thoaghtkBsueM of jfonthr perh^$^ ^ ffii^mti of grftfttude 
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induced her, in her father's absence, to leave the dastle 
and visit the tyralnt's court. The lady shall remain un- 
der my protection until I can restore hear to that of her 
fether." 

The Count stared at this man wh6; at all events, re- 
assured him of Hermengarde's safety from all insult or 
danger. 

'* But by what right do you interfere in the matter," 
he said. 

''It matters not ; the right is min^, and I use it. Her- 
mengarde has begged me to spare your life, and al&ough 
I almost hate her for the request^ I have consented ; you 
are free. -=— Yotir gray head," oontiaiued the Lombard, turn- 
ing to Gero," assures me of your discretion ; so listen at- 
tentively, for your master's sake, to what I am about to 
say. In an hour's time, you may untie him; we shall 
tben have readied Milan, and it will be impossible to 
follow me. But take care not to let yourself be touched 
by his entreaties, for if he should pursue, I dial! con- 
sider myself freed from my promise^ and lie shall die. 
Will yoii swear to obey me? " 

" With all my heart," answered Gero ; " and literally 
tool — Not to please you, but on my master's account/* 

''You are an honest fellow," said tbe knight. And 
drawing his poniard, he out the ropes wbich bound tiie 
squire. 

"By all the saints of paradise 1" cried Erwin; "since 
you still have some chivalrous feelings left, will you 
accept my challenge 7 " 

" With pleasure. When and where you will 1 " 

'* Whither 6an I send it?" asked Be6hberg, eagarly. 
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''What use is tfaei^ of all tfaesb. formalities when your 
Emperor violates every law, whether human or divine. 
'Ex^&mt yourself, under a flag of truce, at the gate of St. 
Aj]&b3X)se ; you will fittd me there." 

"I tbfiuk you," said the Count. "Be prepared to-- 
morrow at early dawn." 

"You will find Jth.e horses where you kft Ishem," added 
the Un]cnown^ \' You have stolen BOthihg^ i trusty" he 
Qo^tinued, turning to his followers, who had listened 
with curiosity to the dialogue. 

**, For whom do yom tkket us, my lord ? " replied Wido. 
'^]^)itthi9 glove which I ttee heire, scarcely will fit the 
l^afi4 of a Qerman boair, ao I ooaclude it is not his 
property." 

" Ah I give it to me," said the Unknown ; *' it belongs 
to Sermengarde. If our combat should be prevented 
by any accident, you ^n always recognize your emexay 
by this glove which he will weaji on his helmesL Yes, 
I will b^ar this in her hdnor and as a defiance to you." 

At these woids h^ sign^ to hiis men to foUow/hioBr, 
and soon the tropp disappeared in the rooessea of the 
forest, 

" What a strange person I " said Erwin ; " he is a sinM 
gular mixturor of^n honest mlm and li highway robber. 

"Ye«>" yeplied Gero; ''but there is a preponderance 
of the robber. His loyalty seems to me like a drop of 
winein a.p^kj.of water. My lord, I don't like to see 
you stretched thus oa tl^e ground, so I wiU lifii you 
upon your feqfc." 

" Cut these ropes, and J will lift n]griself up." 
''Excuse me,.n^y lord.Q^unt, bint I-osnnot; for I'fter 
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tiaat 70a will make a bad use of your liberty, and pursue 
the bandits." 

Gero, after some trouble, managed to get his master 
on his feet, and then went to look for the horses. In the 
interval, Becbberg reflected upon the change which had 
taken place in his position, and which had seemingly 
blasted his hopes. It was all over, he thought ; Her- 
mengarde was in the power of one who seamed to have 
certain claims to her ; but Gero's return put an end to 
his meditations. 

"Decidedly, th^ywere not robbers. I have found the 
horses where I left them," said the soldier; "and now I 
have tied them up close by, ready for us to mount when 
the hour is up." 

"You say they were not robbers, Gero? " 

" Well/ : not ordinary robbers ; for if they had been, 
these gold rings on your baldric and your horses too, 
would have dis£^pearedJ' 

'Hasten, my good fellow, and cut these ropes at once; 
you would leave me a prisoner forever, it seems ! " 

*' The hour is not quite up' yet. Count ; be patient a 
little while longer. Does the time really appear so 
wearisome?^' 

" Even if I would, it is impossible for me to pursue 
the bandit now. Do yOu not perceive how dark it 
grows ? " 

" Pmy have a little patience> my dear lord. I am 
dreaming of your triumph of to-morrow; be assured 
that I will select the strongest lance and the best tem- 
pered coat-of'mJMl in your armory." 

^ You think, thed, that he will- meet me ? " 
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''Most certainly ; he has too proud an air to be a dis- 
loyal knight." 

'^But who is he ? It is strange, but it seems as though 
I had already heard his voice." 

" Do not worry your brain by guessing, Count ; you 
will know his £Eice soon enough." 

" You are. right. Never before have I experienced so 
much curiosity to see an adversary raise his visor I " 

"And now, my lord, allow. me to untie you; — how 
tightly the villains have drawn these knots I " 

" Do you think so ? And yet I felt nothing. — Quick- 
ly, now, Gero ; where are the horses ? " 

They mounted and left the wood, as speedily as the 
obscurity would permit,* but before reaching the camp, 
Bechberg was obliged to witness a scene rendered still 
more horrible by the darkness. He had scarcely ad- 
vanced a hundred yards, when his attention was arrested 
by the clashing of arms and the shouts of strife. Always 
curious to recognize his enemy, he drew up his horse to 
listen, for he imagined that there must be some connec- 
tion between this uocturnal combat and the Unknown, 
whose escape he hoped had been prevented by some. <:^ 
the German patrols. As he advanced as rapidly as pru- 
dence and the darkness permitted, the noise ceased and 
he perceived, by the light of a dozen torehes, a troop of 
heavily laden mules, whose drivers, with downeast eyes 
and manacled hands^ were marching between two files of 
armed men. 

'^ It is Hesso and his bloodhounds," cried Gero ; '' I know 
his gruff voice 1 " 

^' Cs^tain Messo," said Bechberg, when they had gotten 
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neaier, '' I lieard the Boiae of your skurmieliy fts I was 
returning to camp, and was about to come to jour as- 
sistance." 

" I scarcely needed it, my lard." 

'' You have made a yaluabk capture, it seems I '' 

"Yes/' answered Hesso; ''twenty mulos^ and eigfat 
Milanese. One got away, and three were killed, so that 
four will escape punishment." 

^ Was there no escort ? " inquired Brwin^ as he rode 
by the headsman's side. 

"No, not this time, although usually one oomes out 
from Milan ; but to-day it flEiiled." 

Thinking that the Unknown and his soldiers had prob- 
ably been detailed for that duty, Erwin determined to 
question the prisoners, in the hope of disooyering the 
name of his adversary." 

" We must invent some other punishment^" resumed 
Hesso. " They don't care for mutilation ; one of them 
told mie the other day, that Milan would give him a 
golden hand to replace the one that I had cut off. If the 
Emperor wants to starve them out» he will have to hang 
every one who tries to bring even a handiul of peas into 
the town." 

" Death is the punishment for a repetition of thoofiGsneey 
I believe ?" asked the knight 

" Yes ; but they are very careful not to be caught at 
that I They are so well paid for mutilation that they 
are not tempted to risk their lives. But .they do not 
seem to care for their hands at all, and I am kept busy 
all day long in intercepting their convoys.--*-! suppose 
that^ while I am stopping thil^ one, anothjao: has ^ot into 
the city." 
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By this tihie, tbey had reached the line of tents occu- 
pied by Hesso and his assistants — about thirty paces ia 
front ot the main camp. In the centre stood a gallows, 
and, near by, a heavy block stained with blood, to which 
the unfortunate prisoners were led. 

"Do you mean to carry their sentence into effect ait 
once ? " asked Erwin. 

" Certainly 1 These birds are a useless encumbrance 
in camp; as soon as they have left th^r hands with me, 
they can go where they please. Such is the law!" 
replied iB[es80, who had taken off his doublet, and stood, 
with his shirt-sleeves rolled up to the elbows, before the 
&tal block. 

One of the prisoners came up; his pale and suffering 
e^cpression painfully affected the Oount, who could not 
bear the sight of this barbarous tragedy, which to Hesso 
was a mere pastime. 

''Bring np your contribution," said the headsman; 
''what a face the scoundrel has I he trembles, and his 
teeth chatter with fear." 

A dull sound was heard, £Dllowed by a plaintive 
groan. 

" One I '* said the exeeutioner, as he threw the hand oft 
one side ; " look what a baby-paw it is 1 " 

The assistants joined in their chiefs laugh, ks they 
saw the mutilated wretch faint with pain. ' 

" Never mind 1 " said Hesso, coolly ; ''if he bleeds t6 
death, we shall be sure that he won't try thia busiiiess 
again." 

"One moment, sir! Will yon allow nie a moment's 
conversation wit?^ the pri^ofters ? " flaked Erwin. 

I? 
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'' What for 7 '' was the reply; and the heiidlnnan stored 
angrily at the Count. 

'* As you have yourself told me, the besieged are in 
the habit of sending out to escort these convoys ; per- 
haps I may gain some useful infDrmation which will 
decide the Emperor to adopt some more energetic 
measures I " 

"Three I" cried Hesso. 

And at the same time was heard the cry of pain and 
a brutal laugh. 

" More energetic measures ar0 well enough, bat you 
will get no information.— Four I " 

"But it is worth trying." 

" Five I " — and a bloody hand fell at Brwin's feek 

" It will be labor in vain ; you don't know these ban* 
dits ; all they are fit for, is to lie and steal 1 — '- Seven I — 
And besides, it is too late now, — here is the last — 
Sightl— *It is all over. Lc«g live the Emperor I" 
Bfdd Hesso. r 

Among the victims, some had fainted with pain, others 
had stillrstrength enough to bind up their bleeding arms. 

"Have you no orders to dress their wounds? 'tasked 
Erwin. "The Emperor has. prescribed their punish- 
ment, but he does not wish the poor wretches to bleed 
to death." ^ 

" You are right," was the reply. " Where is that quaok 
Lutold? Gome here with your plasters, old man." 

And while the surgeon, thanks to the interference of 
the young Count, discharged his duty, Bechberg and 
his squire took their way to the' Imperial camp. 




CHAPTER XXVI\ 



TREACMERT. 




VENTS of great importance had attracted the 
attention of all the Court, and Erwin'a pro- 
loiiged and unusnal absence had in eonse* 
quence passed unnoticed.' 
Influenced by their sincere admirslioh for the heroic 
resistance made by the citizens, and out of respect for 
the nobility of the Guelphic faction, the Count Palatine 
Conrad, Count' Ludwig, and the Duke of Bohemia, de- 
cided to empk)y all their > influence in case the besieged 
should seek to negotiate terms of surrender. The Mi* 
lanese Consuls ^ere agreeably surprised by the pioposal, 
and eagerly accepted the offered mediation. 

A short time after Erwin's departure from the camp, 
the nobles pt^sented themselves in a body before the 
Emperor and made known^ their views on the subject 
At first Frederic was astonished, and disposed to reject 
any arrangement, but the flrmness of the princes finally 
persuaded him that some Concession must be made to 
the chivalrous spirit of the age, and the Milanese were 

(219j 
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notified that His Majesty would deigu to receive a flag 
of truce. 

Barbarossa attached more importance to this step than 
it really merited ; for, accustomed to look at everything 
from the standpoint of his pretensions to universal sov- 
ereignty, he thought himself aggrieved, not by the inter* 
ference of his knights, but by what seemed an encour* 
agement given to rebels. Besides, he was provoked at 
the opposition qpade by the Duk^ of Aui^tria to the con- 
templated divorce between Clemence and Henry the 
Lion, and particularly by the conversation which Bea- 
trice had repeated to him. Einaldo, who was sent for, 
went stUl further, and loud words and threats were over- 
heard in the Imperial ch«j]aber, which the Chancellor 
did not leave until after xnidnight. What passed be- 
tween the Emperor and his minister was never knowQ, 
but the chronicles of the Court leave us in doubt 
whether the latter was ever informed of the efforts made 
by the princes in fietvor of the Milanese^ 

Such being the condition of afbirs, it was not sur- 
prising that the absence of the Count and the lady 
passed unnoticed, and that Erwin could quietly retire to 
hid chaiqber and prepare for the oombart whioh was to 
take place on the ensuing day. 

At dawn everything was ready, for Gero had faith- 
fully attended to his duty. Bechberg put on a shirt of 
fine chain-mail, with a hood for the neck and back of 
the head, and his arms and legs werQ protected with 
bfassarts and greaves of linked steel. Above all this, 
he wore a suit of plate armor with gauntlets, and a 
polished helmet A poniard and a long sword completed 
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luB equipment, while a page, according to the custom of 
that time, carried his lance and shield. 

Preceded by a herald, Erwin left the camp and took 
bis way towards the appointed place of meeting. What 
was his surprise to find, the gates op^i and the garrison 
drawn up in line upon the towers and ramparts. En- 
tirely ignorant of the arrangement which had been made, 
he was at a loss to explain the situation. The noise of 
arms could be heard in that division of the camp occu- 
pied by the troops of the Archbishop qf Cologne, and 
still there could be no mistake on the part of the be- 
sieged, whose movements were slow and precise, and 
among whom could be seen the consuls in their robes 
of ceremony, escorted by a showy retijiue. 

Whilst Bechberg was gasdng with curiosity on the 
scene, the trumpets sounded, and the Cologne troops 
marched rapidly from their camp and charged the Mila* 
nese, who, unprepared for the attack, were unable, for 
some moments, to organize themselves. On all sides 
was heard the cry of " Treachery," and at the sume time 
reinforcements issued from the city to the support of the 
assailed. 

Bechberg felt the more surprised that he perceived the 
standard of the Duke of Bohemia in the midst of the 
Milanese. The strife became more deadly every mo* 
ment, and Binaldo was in serious danger, for the Duke 
of Bohemia^ after endeavoring in vain to quell the 
trouble, had withdrawn from the meUe. Erwin rode 
hastily towards Count Ludwig, and. the other nobles on 
whose faces he read an expression of settled atiger. 



\ 
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''We are etertiallj disgraced I" said the Goniit Falar 
tine Conrad. 

** The villain I the treacherous villain i " said the Duke 
of Bohemia. "That infamous Chancellor! I will insult 
him to his fece, when he returns." 

''His return will be a difficult matter/' added Goswin; 
''see how he is surrounded ; and how his men are falling ! 
Look there, that l&nce-thrust will hurl him frcnn his 
saddle 1 " 

Count Dassel, in truth, was in mortal danger, hemmed 
in on all sides by the enraged Milanese. At this mo- 
ment the Emperor and his knights, in fall armor, rode up. 

'* How is this, my lords ? What means this combat ? 
How ! Cologne is in peril, and you remain idle? " 

" Pardon, Sire," answered Count Ludwig ; " the Chan- 
eellor has, treacherously, attacked the Milanese, who^ 
confiding in our word, bad left the city. He is justly 
suffering the punishment of his treason." 

"It is possible that the Chancellor may have erred, 
but you are equally guilty if you allow our Germans to 
be crushed I" replied Frederic. "Bide to the camp, 
Goswin ! and bring up your men ; and you, Erwin^ take 
this troop, and charge the enemy on the flank. 

Whilst Rechberg, in the execution ,of the^ order, put 
himself at the head of the column, Barbarossa turned to 
the princes and nobles, and with prayers and threats en- 
deavored to force them to take part in the combat; but 
it was in vain he spoke. 

" It has never been our duty. Sire, to defbnd traitors I '* 
said the Count Palatine Conrad. 

" Take care, sir," replied the Emperor, menacingly ; 



"yon may 'have cause to repent your conduct;" He 
spurred to the head of a small body of men-at-arms who 
had assemhled in the mean time. 

" Courage, my faithful knights ! " he cried, couching 
his lance ; ''think of German glory I — a German flag is 
in danger 1 Charge to its rescue!" and with levelled 
lanoes, the men-iat^arms hurled th^mselv^s Upon the foe. 

Recfaberg was already in the thickest of the fight^ 
sowing death and destruction around him, in his efforts 
to relieve the Chancellor ; but it was in vain that he 
sought the Unknown, whom he was to recognize by the 
glove upon his helmet. 

The fresh troops from the camp and the Milanese were 
now engaged in a fierce hand-to-hand conflict. The con-* 
fiision was immense ; without order or preconcerted plan, 
each man attacked his adversary wherever he could find 
him« The gi^ound trembled under the hoofs of the 
charging horses, swords clashed, and lances rose and fell; 
and the shrill blasts of the trumpets, and the cries of 
rage and agony, formed a fitting accompaniment to the 
sombre tragedy. Erwin pressed forward to where the 
consuls stood, unable either to advance or retreat; but 
before he could accomplish his object, a loud shout was 
heard on the lesft, where the Emperor was fighting. Bech* 
berg looked around ; the Emperor had disappeared, buk 
a fierce struggle was going on, and the cry '' the Emper^ 
or is down! " ran through the ranks ; and then the Ger- 
mans, with a wild yell, began to drive back the enemy, 
who were giving wf^y on all sides ; aad at this moment 
the Emperor regained hiB saddle and charged forward. 

Erwin bad finally reached the eonsuia,- while- the Mi- 
lanese were breaking in great confusion. 
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*' Surrender I " he shouted, placing hici slv-ord's point 
on the breast, of Gherardo NigrL 

"I yield," replied the Italian, "on the lisual terms of 
chiralry." 

The Count confided the prisoner to one of his oom- 
panions. 

" Friend Berthold," he said, " accompany this gentle- 
man to your tent, and remain witib him until my return." 

The rout had now become general, and the Germans 
pursued the fiigitives to the very gates of the city. 
Eighty men«at-arm8 and two hundred and sixty-six in- 
fantry, who had left the town to aid the Consuls, were 
prisoners, while heaps of dead and wounded covered 
the field of battle. 

Before taking off his armor, our hero repaired to the 
tent where he had placed his prisoner. 

Kigri looked up with an air of reproach, as Bechberg 
entered. 

"I beg you to accept my excuse^ my lord, for the 
unfortunate events which have occurred this morning, 
whose cause I entirely ignore, but in which my honor 
compelled me to engage." 

"My lord Count," replied Gherardo, "I can find no 
fault with your explanation ; the Chancellor's hatred for 
my country is such, that to gratify it, he considers ham' 
pelf at liberty to use even disloyal weapons against us." 

"No apology can be made for Dassel's conduct ; but 
Milan also counts among her citizens some Whose loyalty 
is most questionable," replied Erwin, 

•^I understand you," said Nigri: "you allude to a 
matter which interests you personally — and me also. 
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The capture of Hermengarde is a most reprehensible 
action." 

Bechberg was surprised, but liis astonishment in* 
creased when the Consul, after a brief pause^ continued. 

"My son's act is very reprehensible, it is true; but 
perhaps under similar circumstances you would have 
done the same. Pietro is not yet formally betrothed to 
Hermengarde, but their marriage has been in contem- 
plation for many years.— Put yourself in Pietro's place 
and tell me if his conduct does not seem leiss culpable? " 

The Count was thunderstruck ; he looked wildly at 
the Consul, and then paced the room in great agitation. 

'' Indeed ? " said he, '^ I was not aware of this." 

"You perceive, then, that Pietro's daim to the young 
lady somewhat palliates his violence." 

"Yes! yes! naturally." 

" Still, what he has done is unworthy of a knight, and 
I count upon your generosity not to make the Mher 
responsible for *-" 

"No; but your son^s action will in some degree 
modify the conditions of your release. Excuse me for 
a moment. My Mend Berthold will, during my ab- 
sence, discharge the duti^ of host." 

"With pleasure, Count," said Berthold; "1 look upon 
it as an honor to entertain your prisoner." 

Erwin mounted and rode over to the Imperial tent ; 
hr he wished to be alone for a short time. On his 
arrival, Gero announced that a Quelphic knight urgently 
desired to see him. 

"You are riot wounded, I trust, my lord ? " said the 
squire, as he was taking off his armor. 
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" It is a pity that your duel was prevented. But per- 
haps the Unknown has not come off scot-fipee, and indeed 
he may have been killed or captured, for we h&ye taken 
prisoner a great many knights." 

''That will do now, Gero; you may put away the 
armor and then leave me. I wish to be alone." 

The squire obeyed without another word ; for he had 
never seen his master so sorrowful and dispirited. 

'' May I bring the stranger in when be returns?" he 
asked, as he was retiring* 

** Yes," replied the knight, seating himself sadly in 
a chair, and already plunged in a gloomy revery, which 
betrayed itself in his fsaturea. 

Bonello of Castellamare entered a moment afterwarda, 
and met with a reception whose coolness he at once 
attributed to its proper cause. 

'' My daughter," he said, '' has been severely pujoishecl 
for visiting the court without my permission." 

" Do you think so ? " asked Erwin. 

" Do you doubt it, my lord Count ? " 

'■'From what I have just learned, her marriage with 
Pietro Nigri has been definitely settled for some tinoke,^' 
remarked the young German. 

" The project is abandoned ; Heri9,eagardQ will never 
be the wife of Pietro Nigri." 

" Still, the Consul, who appears to be an honorable 
man, and who for a few hours has been my prisoner, 
tells a very different story." 

" Because he is ignorant of certain facts. It is true 
that> a few years (igo, a marriage between our children 



was contemplated. But I have never spoken to Her- 
mengarde on the matter, and I know that Pietro's man* 
ners have in some way of late displeased her. Besides, 
after your visit to Gastellamare; she herself inlbrmed me 
that she would never be his wife, and as my intention i&f 
IB no way to coerce her inclinations, she is perfectly free/' 

This revelation changed at once Bechberg'3 expres-> 
sion, and in his delight he almost threw himself into 
Bonello's arms ; but suddenly his countenapce fell as he 
thought of Hermengarde still a prisoner in Milan. 

"My daughter will leave the city to-day," Bonello 
hastily added. " Gherardo Kigri is your prisoner, and 
Fietro will not refuse to exchange Hermengarde for his 
fether." , 

Before Bechberg could answer, the Chancellor entered, 
and after a hurried glance ,iit. Bonello, saluted the County 
with many wartn thanks for his opportune assistanoQ 
during the battle. 

"I merely did my duty," replied Erwin, "and amde- 
hghted that you have come out of it safely." 

"I escaped Jiiyself," said Dassel, gravdy ; "but fully 
two-thirds of my men have fgdlen. May God rest their 
souls I With his thanks, His Majesty has : also commis- 
sioned me to deliver you a message. The influential 
consul Gherardo Nigri has, I have heard, &llen into 
your hands. The Emperor requests that you will de- 
liver him up to himself." / 

"I regret that I cannot comply wil^ His Majesty's 
wishes. Nigri is already at liberty." 

"What!" cried Dassel; "you have already sent him 
back to Milan?" 
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*^ He has not yet gone, but he will be dispatched 
shortly." 

^'Do not be too hasty; ait least, wait until I have 
infonned the Emperor I " and the courtier hurriedly left 
the room. 

^'My lord Count," said Guido, who had anxiously 
listened i;o the conversation, "you will do wisely in 
acceding to His Majesty's desires." 

"Not at all," answered Bechberg; "the prisoner 
belongs to me, and to me only I " 

At this moment the Chancellor reappeared. 

" The Emperor desires your immediate presence," he 
said. 

" Very well, my lord ; I will obey at once. As for 
you, my lord Bonello, go to the consul Nigri and inform 
him upon what conditions he can obtain his release. 
Gero, show this gentleman the way to Berthold's quar- 
ters ; I will be there soon myself." 

"'Be prudent, young man," said Dassel, after Guido 
had left them. "Take my adviccy and comply with 
your godfather's wishes. You know that everything 
should give way before State reasons." 

" It is well ; let us go on," replied Erwin. 

" I would deeply regret should your interest for this 
Italian lady prompt you to refuse to accede to the Im- 
perial desir^. I beg you to be prudent, and do nothing 
which might compromise your good fortune." 

Bechberg was silent, and they entered the Emperor's 
apartment. With a gracious smile, Frederio motioned 
them to approach. 

"We are not altogether satisfied with you, Erwin; 
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.you. keep up an intimacy with one whg has incurred ouir 
Imperial displeasure, and even receive the traitor's visit. 
in our own quarters. And, more than thi^ we are inex- 
pressibly surprised at these projects of marriage with 
Bonello's daughter, whose invitation, on the part of the 
Enapress/ to visit the Court has displeased us. We desire 
and insist ;tl]^at si:ich things do not occur again." 

.Reqhjberg heard: this sharp rebuke in silence. 

"To-day's battle," continued Frederic, "in which you 
took a very distinguished part, has given into your hands 
the consul Nigri. He belongs to you, according to the 
laws of chivalry ; and as we are unwilling to be guilty 
of any act of injustice, we merely express a simple 
desire that he may be delivered over to our charge." 

" Pardon me, Sire 1 It is impossible for me to comply 
with your wishes/' said Erwin, respectfully but firmly. 
"Hermengarde was carried off by Nigri's son ; her release 
depends upon that. of the consul. In this, circumstance, 
I feel sure that your Majesty will make no opposition 
to the course which I have taken, and which is entirely 
consistent with the laws of chivalry." 

"Ahl the duties of chivalry I" , cried Barbarossa^ 
angrily. "Under this- pretext our vassals have hesi- 
tated to protect their sovereign in the late battle ; and 
Count Eechberg, always on the same plea, refuses what 
the Emperor requests. When will this stop ? If it goes oh, 
all pur vassals will soon be false to their oaths of fealty." 

"Loyalty and courage are a part of the duties of 
chivalry," replied Erwin, " and they are as sacred as the 
others." ^ 

"You appear to set great store by them, young man, 
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It is yery lucky for Bonello f But do not go too fikr,— 
and fear our displeasure." 

Erwinrbore with calmness the monarch's angry looks. 

"It is strange," resumed the Emperor, still mow 
violently ; " it is strange how this girl seems always to 
glide between us. I tell you, it is high time that yoo 
return to reason, and discard these absurd illusions. The 
daughter of the traitor Bonello is no fit wife fta* a Count 
of Eechberg." 

The young man was iu a most unpleasant position; 
but after a moment's helsitation, he answered, — 

"Sire, I cannot, I must not comply with your wishes.*' 

"Very good I" said the enraged monarch; "since you 
will not do as I ask, it would be absurd to test your 
courage any further. Go and prepare for your joumey. 
To-morrow you will return to Germany." 

Erwin had not expected this result. He felt sure that 
with one word he could soften Fredericks displeasure by 
yielding to his demand. But, — 

" No ! " he muttered to himself, " I cannot I " and bowing 
respectfully, he turned and left the Imperial chamber. 

" If we could put his disobedience out of the question, 
we should think him charming," said Frederic. "Did 
you notice that he would not give way to his emotions, 
even although his heart was full to bursting ? " ' 

"It peems to me entirely natural," replied the Chan- 
cellor ; "he is a Eechberg, and all of his femily bear in 
this respect a striking resemblance to their relatives of 
Hohenstauffen." 

" We shall nvmiss .him greatly," resumed the Emperor. 
"But the healthy, bracing air of Suabia will soon cure 
him of these stupid and absurd ideas of marriage." 




CHAPTER XXVII. 



THE BETROTHAL. 




|H£ entrance of several of the princes turned 
Barbarossa's attention to a subject of serious 
importance. Bicaldo's treachery had excited 
general indignation. The nobles thought them* 
selves dishonored, and their arrival announced a storm. 
They came in abruptly; their obeisance to the Emperor 
was less respectful than usual, and all glanced angrily 
upon the minister. 

** To what do we owe the honor of this unexpected 
visit ?^ asked Frederic, as they took their seats. 

"We have come," replied the Landgrave Louis, "to 
demand the condign punishment of your Chancellor 
Rinaldo, who traitorously attacked the Milanese when 
their envoys, confiding in the- sanctity of our word, and 
with full trust in our honor, were on their way to the 
Court." 

"Your complaints deeply grieve us," said the Em- 
peror ; "we foresee all the evils which may result from 
these misunderstandings. But let us be just before all 
things. My lord Ckanoellor, what have you to plead in 
your defence?" 
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Dassel assumed an air of injured innocence^ and in an 
insinuating tone replied, — • 

"The accused should have the right to defend his 
cause always, and particularly in the present case, where 
there are many excuses to be urged. My fidelity to your 
Majesty, and the respect which I hare always professed 
for the nobility of the Empire, are in themselves a 
guarantee for my innocence. May God preserve me 
from violating a princely word! Had I been aware 
that the Milanese, although the avowed enemies of the 
t^mperor and the Empire, had approached our camp 
with a safeguard, I should not have presumed to attack 
them. I can only crave my pardon on the ground of 
ignorance, if such an excuse be in your eyes worthy of 
acceptance." 

"But, Chancellor, did we not cry, and that too, loudly, 
that the Italians were ui^der the protection of our word, 
and that they must not be molested ? " 

" True, my lords ; but the fighting had already begun ! " 
answered Dassel. "The Milanese hemmed me in on all 
sides, and I was no longer the aggressor, but in. the posi- 
tion of legitimate defence." 

"Your representations are not sufficient!" said the 
Duke of Bohemia; "your tongue is more skilful than 
ours, and you are our superior in all that is tricky ; but 
your treason must and shall be punished! Are you 
ready to clear yourself of this stain in single combat? " 

" Your lordship must be aware," replied Dasgel, with $i 
smile, "that the canons of the Ohurch forbid this mode 
of justification to the Archbishop of Cologne ? " 

" Bah I " said the Count. " You are only a layman like 
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us ; only a consecacation can make you a priest or a 
bishop. So long as you are not an ecdesiastic^ you have 
no right to shelter yourself behind the privileges of the 
Church." 

"My lords 1" cried the Emperor, angrily, "we will not 
permit this assault upon a man whose honor and veraoity 
are known to us ; we declare him absolved from all blame ; 
we are satisfied with his explanations I " 

Bage and mortification were expressed on the faces of 
the knights. 

"If your Majesty wishes to shield your Chancellor, we 
must obey/' said Conrad ; "but as some amends for the 
outrage, we request that you will release the consuls who 
were captured despite our word of honor as gentleiaen 
and knights." 

" It cannot be 1 " answered Barbarossa. " These tjon- 
suls are the chie& of the rebellion^ the ringleaders of the 
conspiracy, which, for many years, has been plotting 
against us. It would be gross folly, on our par^ to aend 
away the promoters of the disorder. They must re- 
main with us as captives, until the surrender of the 
fortress." 

"But, Sire," added the Duke of Bohemia, with diffi- 
culty restraining his indignation, "the Milanese will say 
that we are disloyal felons^ who desire, not the reduction, 
but the destruction of their city ! " 

" As for me," said Conrad, boldly, " my honor is at 
stake, and I will avoid all uitercourae with the Chancel- 
lor. — To-morrow, I and my troops will return to our 
homes." 

"Your term of service has expired, and we have no 
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right to detain you/' answered Barbarossa, calmly. 
" However, I shall expect yon next spring, when you 
lirill return with more numerous and better disciplined 
troops. If, before that time, Milan shall haye fallein, 
there will still remain enough to do in Italy, before we 
can restore the Empire to its ancient splendor." 

Although these last words were prompted by a desire 
to flatter the nobles, they left his presence with a discon- 
tented and dissatisfied air. 

Meanwhile Eechberg, Bonello, and Nigri were stand- 
ing in front of the city gate, near which the consul's 
tent was pitched, and Erwin related the circumstances 
which had induced the order for his banishment frorii 
Italy; The sad and despondent tone of the young man 
moved Bonello's sympathy. . 

"If my daughter could esteem you more than phedoes 
already," he said, " this injustice would have that effect. 
I am confident, however,. that she will now yield to my 
wished and consent to leave Italy." 

" You desire then to abandon your country ? " asked 
Rechberg, with surprise. 

" Yes, and perhaps forever I " replied Quido. " It is 
too painful to live in the vicinity of a struggle which 
threatens one's very existence, without being able to 
share in it. This, and some other motives, decide me to 
go to France, where I will remain until the storm is 
over." 

They dismounted, and Gherardo Nigri was released 
iipoir his engagement to return, provided Hermengarde 
was not immediately given up to her father. 

"Since you refuse to entdr within fhe city," said Nigri 
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to Epwin, ''wait here for a few minutes, and you wiH be 
assured of the lady's liberation. Accept my thanks for 
the energy 'with, which you defended your honor and my 
safety against Barbarossa." 

Srwin seated himself upon a stone in front of the gate, 
with his face towaixls the city^ in anxious expectation. 
At last he heard a loud noise, the massive portals swung 
badr/and Bonello appeared, leading his daughter by the 
hand, while a crowd of wondering citizens lined the 
ramparts. The young man rose slowly. The thought 
of their separation and his arbitrary exile saddened him. 

<* E^rerything goes on as I desired aud predicted," said 
Bonello. "Hermengaarde is glad to leave the country 
ftx)m which you are banished. Indeed, I believe that, 
in spite of all obstacles, she would prefer Suabia to 
Fraxuse." 

" Are those obstacles insurmountable? " asked Erwin. 
''Although the ward and vassal of the Emperor, I aloxke 
am master in my father's castle." 

"It is impossible," replied Bonello, jgravely. "You 
have told me what the Emperor has said, and I fully un,- 
derstand the reasons for which he has sent you away 
from Italy. Barbarossa is not a man to allow his plans 
to be thwarted, and We should iscaroely arrive in Suabia, 
before an order for our expulsion would be issued." 

Erwin's countenance fell, for he could not detiy the 
truth of the objection. 

" Still you can do us a gf eat service," said Guido. 
"The roada are. not safe, and perhaps you cap procure an 
escort?" 

" I will attend to that," answered Eechberg ; " when 
do you wish to set out ? " 
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" Toda ji wilJioat fail ; aad the Boo&er the better." 

''I will see the Duke of Austria at once. He will be 
Relighted to do all in his power for one who has beoome 
so celebrated for her filial affection as your fair daughter." 

''Many thanks, noble Count I Weill Hermeiigarde, 
hare you not one word of acknowledgment for oux bene- 
factor ? " 

*^ My lord Count," said she, with a trembling voioe^ 
^' even could I find words in which to clothe my grati* 
tude, my voice would express imperfectly all the feel- 
ings of my heart. We will never forget you, and eaoh 
day our prayers will mount to the throne of that Qod 
in whose hands is the destiny of all mortals." 

" Well said, daugliter, you are right Could I be for- 
tunate enough, Count, to gratify one of your wishes? •*-^ 
Come," continued Bonello, seeing that Erwin was too 
agitated to speak, ''you should at least have courage 
enough to ask me, but I think I can reward you ? W^ll, 
if you won't, I must ; take her, my son 1 My children, 
I betroth you in the sight of Heaven/ and before this 
assemblage." 

The people applauded, as Erwin took her hand ; he 
had forgotten the past, and his eyes shone with a courage 
and a determination whicih would have defied the uai- 
verse. 

"My dear Bonello, I leave you, full of hope in a 
brighter future I Farewell, Hermengarde, and fear noth- 
ing ; our separation will be only a brief one." 

He mounted at^d rode away, fSoUowed by the dieers 
and good wishes of the crowd. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



THE POPULACE IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 




HE Milanese were prafoundly discouraged by 
the Chancellor's disloyal coaduct and the for- 
cible abduction of their consuls; while the 
rigid enforcement of the blockade by the Im- 
perial troops rendered the introduction of supplies a 
matter of impossibility. 

The people, full of courage and: fortitude, so long as 
they possessed an abundance of everything, began to 
murmur, when they became aware that their provisions 
were nearly exhausted, and even the Archdeacon Sala, 
onoe revered almost as a saint, lost his influence, and, 
with the Archbishop and the other ecclesiastics, was 
obliged to seek an asylum within the walls of Genoa. 
With them, all organization disappeared, and the angry 
crowd threatened to open the city gates to the enemy. 
Thousands of infuriated men and women assembled be- 
fore the palaces of the consuls Nigri and Oberto, de? 
mandihg food, and the magistrates Were unwillingly 
obliged to yield, and on the last day of February, 1162, 
convoked an assembly of the people.. 
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The multitude flocked together on the public square, 
in the centre of the town, their hollow eyes, pallid 
cheeks, and trembling limbs giving proof of the bitter 
pangs of hunger. One member alone had lost none of 
its energy ; it was the tongue, which railed out violently 
against the consuls, who were accused of everything 
dishonorable and unjust. The boldest of the mob got 
as close as possible to the tribune, from which the magis* 
trates were to harangue the people, in order that they 
might interrupt the speakers at their pleasure. 

"Trust me, my friends,'* said a cobbler, with wan 
cheeks and a hungry air; ''I h«ve been obliged to give 
up mending shoes, and do you know why ? It was be- 
cause my children have eaten the last piece of leather 
that there was left in the house." 

'* Leather I why, that 's food for a king," interrupted 
another speaker. " We eat things that I won't name ! 
We must all die, miserably, of hunger, if the gates are 
not soon opened to the besiegers." 

" Certainly we must 1 " cried a third. " If our consTils 
were as hungry as we are, they would soon stop talking 
about courage, and patriotic devotion, and heroic pa- 
tience, and other beautiful things of the sort* However, 
they can say what they please, comrades, for they have 
plenty to eat and drink*" 

" Consul Bongo's red nose, and Grillo's big belly, have 
made me reflect very seriously for- some time past^" said 
a butcher. " We all look awfully, as if we were going 
to die of starvation to-day. A man can't lire on liberty 
and patriotism ; for we have not got celkl^a and wine 
vaults as well filled as our consuls," 
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''Barbarossa will not treat us as badly as the famine 
will," added another. " What is the use of freedom, if 
we are to perish with hunger ? " 

"It is all folly! Look, if you please, to what this 
freedom has brought us? If we taste its sweets ten 
days longer, we will all be in the grave-digger's hands*" 
" Hurrah for bread ! Down with liberty 1 " screamed a 
thousand voices^ as they caught sight of the consuls. 
Oberto ascended the tribune, and the yells and murmurs 
gradually subsided as they looked upon the old man, 
who, sad and dejected, gazed upon the crowd, apd 
thought of the time when he used to speak to the 
Milanese, once so brave and valiant. 

'Tellow-citizens,*' he said, " it is now a year that you 
have borne, with a courage and a patience worthy of 
your ancient renown, all the rigors of a siege. Barba 
Tossa hems us in more closely every day. He desires 
the destruction of our free institutions j his aim is to 
humble our noble city, and reduce her citizens to vas- 
salage." 
A succession of savage yells interrupted the orator. 
"Bread ! Bread I " was cried on all sides. 
" Open the gates I Down with the ranter f " 
"Brothers, fellow-countrymen,'' resumed Oberto, 
" think of the glories of the past I Are you willing to 
wear the yoke of slavery?*^ 

*AhI our past glories. Wc are too wretched and 
humble now ; it will do to talk of that when we are in 
prosperity. Give us food f* 

** Fellow-citizens, do not torture me with your re- 
proaches. I suffer from hunger, iike yourselves ; but I 
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prefer death to the losa of that liberty which our anoes- 
tors have bequeathed to us." 

"Bahl we are not such fools I" yelled the crowd. 
" Life is' better than liberty 1 " 

" The man is mad I " cried a voice ; " he advises us to 
die of starvation!" 

'' He is mad I Yes, the gold paid him for his treason 
inspires hia tongue I Comrade^ let us go and open the 
gates I " 

" Long live the Emperor 1 Hurrah for bread ! " 

Oberto turned, appealingly, towards his audience, — 

"Fellow-citizens," he resumed, "your desires shall be 
gratified ; you shall have . all that you ask. To-day a 
delegation will leave Milan to treat for the surrender of 
the city ; but the consequences must rest on your own 
shoulders ; you will regret and bewail them, K the 
Loi^bard race is degenerate, if it courts its own slavery 
with eagernesS; let its wishes be accomplished." 

There was for a moment a profound silence. Oberto 
had spoken so sadly, his features expressed such bitter 
anguish, that the sympathy of many was awakened, but 
the ringleaders were firm. 

"These are only fine words, comrades I" they said. 
'' Barbarossa won't eat us ; he may shave off a little of 
our liberty, and force us to .pay the expenses of the war; 
he will demolish some of the forts, which we can build 
again when we. please ; all the rest will be as it was 
before 1 " 

'Certainly I certainly I" cried many voices. 

" Brothers, let us . go to the municipal palace ! " was 
yelled out ; " let us see whether the consuls wiU keep 
their promise I " 



"YeB, ylBsI lei; us goth^re d$ <mC€jr' 

The ixi6b rushed to the official resideuce and sur- 
rousded the building, until the delegation, preceded by 
a herald beiaring a white flag, appeared upon the steps 
of the paJae^; and then, as tbougjii fearing spzoetrick- 
&fj, accompaxiied the oommissioners to.the citj g^t^^ 
irbtoe tfaej watohed tkeip eiUer the enemy's Gfmp- 
About two hours afterward^ the enydys return^ with 
a measMge that, on the cinauing day, the £)mp6ror would 
recdiTetand doBBider the terms offer^ by. the besii^g^d. 
Still the WT^s did TOt giTe. utiver^ satis&ctio|],;:.fcH^, 
although the rabhle.w^i .deli;^hto4 the mor^ xe!spe0ta))le 
class of the citizeiis-4uid the. nobility wiuoed uaod^^ tJ^ 
duigrace; Qn the -sext dajf , four of: tbfi ^otistila repjatred 
to. the Imperial oatiap/ whi^ they jEa^. with a repepl^km 
which foretold clearly the probable fate of their dity. 
They wbre tab admitted to tibe Stnperor's q,uartiers, but 
obliged to awiait His pleasure in the open ^iir, eirposed to 
all the' severity of the wB^her^ A yidtont atoirm burst 
forth meimwhiliey accompanied by tia;and6r ivnd light- 
mng ahd torrents of rain, and in. a few moments the 
unfortumte consuls, drenched to the skin, and "ii^htlii^jiD* 
cogtly robes islinging tb: their periBons> soiighi in y^in a 
shelter, which was refiisbd to them, amid the ; jie^s fs^od 
mockeries of the insolent. IsiekeyB* 

They felt deeply hitmbkd by this traatmeot^ so. dilu- 
ent to what they had been dceustomed to in their j^tOjv^fb 
city, where they had always bcdupied the fii^t plft0$: m 
the public estimation. With bent heads and. clothes 
soiled with nir^r and mire^ their ^ees «;:(piJ^6|Kii^@ gf 
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sadness and resignation, these noble old men lodced like 
statues — strangers to all the ooneems of earth. 

At last they were admitted to the council-hall, inhere 
Frederic was seated, surrounded by all the dignxtaries 
of the Empire and the consuls of the allied towns* The 
Milanese threw themselyes at the Emptor's feety and 
thenOherardo Nigri laid before him the terms wiuch 
they were commissioned to propose. 

''Sire, illustrious prince^ noble lords," he said, "the 
disaert^ers of a protracted siege have at last inclined my 
couiltrymen to submission and peaces It is true tliat 
our formidable works would have enabled us for some 
time to resist the enemy's attacks-*-" 

^ Enough I " interrupted Barbarossa, abruptly. ^' State 
simply the terms of surrender, without any commen- 
taries.^' ^ 

"I obey," relied KTigri, mortified that he should be 
obliged to submit tamely to his country's humiliation. 
** Our terms embrace everything whidi could possibly 
be demanded ; even were the city taken by storm, your 
Majesty could exact little ^ more. Milan will demolish 
h^ fortifications and build an Imperial citadel at her 
own expense; she will annul all her treaties of allianoe; 
will admit your army within' the walls ; will give three 
hundred hostages to be held for three years ; will recog- 
nize the supremacy of the G-^man functionaries over all 
ot^hers ; will acknowledge fealty to your. Majesty, and 
Mrilt pay a tribute which shall be established at a future 
period." 

The German nobles appeared satisfied^ but the oonsuls 
of the allied towns shook their heads in token of their 
disapproval. 
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"Dufc^" said Frederic to Henry th^ Lion, "what think 
you of these propositions ? " 

- " I think that nothing more can be asked for," replied 
Henry. " I confess, however, to my surprise^ that the 
haitghty city of Milan should haye consented to draw 
them up." 

The other nobles, as weU as the bis];M>ps of the Empire, 
were of a similar opinion. ' 

** However," observed the Bi^hop of Munsfcaj:, "shpuld 
Hifi Majesty consider the chastisement as insufficient^ I 
am opposed to the adoption of the enemy's conditicHis." 

^'It is wdl known," said the Favian coi^isul, "that the 
Milanese are always as willing to make as they are to. 
break their engagements. Siref, reflect upon the treachery 
of the past, and do not allow them to rei^w it" 

" Milan, destroyed our dity and led away her inhabit- 
ants as captives; let the same fate be inflicted upon li^or," 
urged the consul of Lodi. 

" Unexampled confiscations, have filled the Milanese 
treasury;, it will not be difficult for the city to pay a 
heavy tribute," added the Consul of Novara. "When, 
after three years' absence, her hOstag^s return, it will be 
easy to rebuild the fortifications whiol^ ^he now promises 
to demolish. She will again destroy the Imperial cita- 
del, make new alliances, and put herself at the h^d of a 
new league against the Emperor aixd tbe-Smpir^. Th^. 
propositions now submitted to your Majesty offer an 
insufficient guaranty against a relapse into her former 
tyranny." 

''So long as Milan existfi^ the safety and peace of 
XfOmbardy cannot be assured on a solid basis," said the 
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consul of Vercelli. "Your Higbness rawt not only 
perform an act of justice, but also protect the interests 
of the Italian cities. Not a stoile should be left upon 
another in Milan 1 " 

The nobles seemed to dissent ; but Frederic, who had 
silently listened to the various arguments, gave uo inti- 
mation of his own sentiments, whether they were in 
favor of moderation or anger, 

" The opinions are divided,** said he, at length ; " my 
lord Chancellor, be so kind as to give us your adviee«^ 

**It seems to me," answered Binaldo, ''that the grave 
outrages conlmitted against your Imperial Majeid;y, can 
6nly be expiated by an u^iieserved submiesion. Ji Mi- 
lan has decided to cease her resistance, let her yield to 
the Emperor uneoiMiition4lly ; it should depend upon 
YAa generosity whether the voice of pity as ei vengeance 
iff to prevail." i ^' . . /.': 

" We agree with you, my lord," said Eroderic; *'jows 
words decide the questioti. It is not theipesieged, but 
the victor, who should dictate the conditk)i».. When- 
ever Milan shall have surrendered iat discretion, we will 
make known our intentions." 

" Our powers scarcely go so far," replied Nigri. 

" Yott can Inform your countryinen of our pleasure. 
Lose no time he^e, that your delay niay not retard lihd 
destiny of your city." 







CHAPTER XXIX. 



HUMILIATION, 




HE Milanese had not doubted that their propo- 
sition would be at once accepted. Frederic's 
reftisal consequently was a matter of surprise, 
and a majority of the most influential citizens 
felt confident that the people would continue an ener- 
getic defence, rather than unconditionally capitulate. 
They were mistaken. The Milailese refused to hear a 
word spoken in ftivor of further' resistance. 

When this information was communicated to the 
monarch, his satisfaction was unbounded, for he foresaw 
at once the results of his victory; — with Milan fell the 
last support of Alexander III. 

Frederic had driven the unfortunate Pontiff from 
Rome ; and although Genoa had offered him an asylum, 
this city could not hope to be able long to serve as a 
refuge to the fugitive head of the Church ; for with the 
surrender of Milan, the resistance of the remaining 
cities of Lombardy became unavailing. 

" The chief bulwark of Alexander's faction is levelled, 
and his defeat prepares a glorious future for you, Sire," 
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said Einaldo, entering the Imperial chamber. *'Your 
wish of itself will suffice to drive Boland from Genoa. 
And where can he go then ? Spain alone can support 
his supremacy so long as she is not struggling against 
the Moors. As to France, she cannot recognize this 
pretended pope, and England must follow her example. 
I see nothing for him but to seek the aid of the Sara- 
cens, — a strange alliance for His Holiness." 

He was dreaming of the future ; IVederic, on the other 
hand, was occupied only with the present. He desired 
that the formal surrender of Milan should take place in 
the styl^ b^st calculated to strike the imagioatiott. He 
waHited «. tragedy to mark ]bhe fall of this quee^ of Lorn- 
bai^y, and h^ fixed the 6th of March s^s the d^te of the 
peribrpaaace. 

A.platform* sufficieptlyrast to. accommodate, at the 
6ametime> the EiQperor and all his nobles, was erected 
Qutelde pf the camp. It was an amphitheatre, with four- 
teen tiers of seats for the nobility, whilst the Imperial 
throne towered above in splendid magnificence, an em- 
blem lof the supremacy of the sovereign. The platform 
wa$ hvmg with scarlet doth, and cogtly carpets were 
spread in the immediate vicinity of the monarch's s.tand, 
which wias richly ornamented with garlands of flowers 
and decked with the pennons of the different prinqes. 
Behind was hoisted the Imperial banner. 

On the appointed day the troops were drawn up in 
battle-array upon the plain, and. the sunlight danced mer- 
rily upon the thousands of helmets and lances of polished 
steel. Nearer, the knights, in complete armor, sat motion- 
less upon their chargers, like a wall of iroi;i. 
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The Milanese adTanoed despondentlj and' slowly in 
dense masses. At their head walked the coofiulsy bar^« 
footed; with halters atotind their neoks^ and clothed in 
sackoloth. The Ibanners and escatohaons of the several * 
ihunieipalitie£» were borne $io£t on lomg lancea. Not a 
breath of wind mored them, and tbey hung sadly against 
their staves, as though momming their city's ruin* The 
keys of the town were carried on a cushion of blu©: 
trelvet, ready to be oflfered, by the ccmsula^ to the Em^/ 
peror. The Wgles at times rang oul a melancholy wail - 
of dei^pair; and when they ceased, there went up a dirg&r 
of woe mingled with supplications for mercy, like those 
uttered by the people in momenta o£ national calamity. 
It seemed as if Heaven were taking part in the sombre 
pageant, for dark clouds suddenly veiled. the sun, and the 
air grew heavy and oppressive. The victors themselves, 
were affected by the sight of this humiliation of their 
valiant entmies, tad only among the troops of tbe Italian 
auxiliaries*could be seen a csieEer of irony and exulta* 
tion. 

The consuls halted in front of the platform^ and a 
thrill of anxious expectation ran from rank to r^Jik, un- 
til it reached the gates of Milan, whence the. |)eople still 
continued to issue, Insensibly^ftie.ejfowd- stood atill. 
The very boldest now were bowed to the eatth. On all 
sides nothing met the eye but ashes and cords and peni* 
tential vestments. The trumpets were silent^, and the 
solemn chant, Kyrie Eletsonl' Kyrie Eleisonl was heard* 
as if the citizens would show that they expected no aid 
now but from God. From time to time a plaintive groan 
vras answered by a thousand sighs of agony: it seemed 
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the dying breath of a whale nation whose faueral kodll 
was sounding* 

There was a flourish of trumpets near the Imperial 
tent; Barbarossa wais about to appear. The sound grew 
nearer and more distinct; and then tfae Emperor, sur- 
rounded by his nobles, rode up tod dismounted about 
thirty paices froin the throne. With haughty bearing 
and a look of pride upon his face, Frederic moved for- 
ward, followed by a splendid array of Iqiights and 
pbrinees^ Far away in the distance stretched the serried 
rankib of the army, and the whole scene had Uiat char- 
acter of majestic grandeur so well suited to the sover- 
eign who dictated the laws of the world. 

Kext to the monarch came the ambassadors of France 
and Spain and England, who, although nominally sent 
to the Court on business of State, seemed only there to 
share in Barbarossa's triumph as spectators of his great- 
ness. Frederic mounted the throne^ his nobleisibok seats 
in the amphitheatre, and at once a loud shout of glad 
applause rent the air. The meanest soldier of the army 
rejoiced, for he felt thait the bright rays of the Imperial 
sun shone even upon him. He saw the Emperor above 
all ; below him were the. brilliant ranks of the nobles, at 
his feet the people of Milan, prostrate and humbled in 
the dust I The mind of Bairbarossa was occupied with 
considerations of grave importance. His face beamed 
with the intoxication of success, for his soul exulted in 
his new honors. He saw all the nations, from Bome to 
Lubeok, with their millions of inhabitJants, submissive 
to his sceptre. He thought of England and Spain, and 
France and Greece; and though there was much for him 
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to do ere Xh&j oould be OTercome, the end ^rliiBh he had 
in view seemed bright with hope. His dream was to^ 
establi$h the snpiemacj of the Empire over all the 
thrones of Christendom. He was ambitions to be the 
snccessoT of Charlemagne; not merelj in rame and digK 
nity, but also in power. Plunged in his reyery, he had 
forgotten even the oontemplated demolition of rebellious 
Milan. The eoncmls had delivered np the keys of the 
city, already they had awom their fealty, in the presence, 
of four hundred nobles^ when a tumultuous movement 
of the troops interrupted his meditaticms. 

One wing'of the army which occupied the open space 
between the encampment and the forticeasy had changed 
fron^ and swinging round, opened a passage to the ad** 
VTincing population, which was mingling its groans and: 
limnentaticms with the blasts of martial music and the 
should of triumph. With halters arouiid their neokA 
and crods in hand, covered with sackcloth and peniteip/>. 
tial vestments, they halted, successively, before the Im'* 
perial throne, and as each group laid down before it th^ir 
banncoB and trumpets, they adlemnly swore fealty, and 
thisn, slowly and sadly, took their way towards the nar- 
row spaed' r^^erved fbr thetai on the opposite side of the 
plain. 

'Th^ie^ was something really ms^estie in this simple 
demoiHiteatian of the Milanese; and as their, buglesi 
sounded their farewell notes, and their banners fell upon 
the ground, one would have imagined that a fraction of 
the people was breathing its last sigh. Even the con* 
qneasors were moved to pity, and although thoae nearest 
to thie soveireign. prudsntly dissembled their emotion^ 
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the tears ooursed down tlie bronzed cheeks of more tban 
one rude soldier. Barbarossa alone was stern and piti* 
lesS; and his remorseless glance, beat upon the vanqtiidhed 
foe, seemed to indicate that he.consid^:ed the punish- 
ment a feeble atonement for the outr^e ofiEered to his 
Imperial majesty. 

The plain was now corered with a d^xse crowd- An 
immense chariot, drawn by five white oxen, adyanced 
slowly, bearing the celebrated statue of St. Ambrose, 
Milan's patron saint, and an immense pole from which 
fluttered the city's flag and those of all the other towns 
of the confederation. Tb6 chariot was hung with scar- 
let cloth, the drivers were dressed in scarlet, and twelve 
warriors, with casques and corslets of polished ^teel, 
covered with robes of purple, fbrnded an escort of honor. 

This chariot, which had been built by the Archbishop 
Ariberti, played an important part in times of war, and 
was looked updn almost as the Palladium of the City, 
of Milan. 

During battle itd banner towered above the tombat- 
ants, and served as a rallying-point ; and it was: the duty 
of the citizens to defend it to the death,' — it was the 
symbol, the soul of the free Gity, the glory and honor 
of Milan. 

It halted in front of the throne,^ and the guards de- 
scended. A death-like silence reigned, and glances of 
tearful anger were turhed towards Barbarossa. Sud- 
denly an ominous crash was heard, the flag-staff had 
broken, and its fall upset the car. The image of St. 
Ambrose, the flags and banners, had rolled in the djust) 
and the deep bell of the distant cathedral , tolled out 
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mommftilly, as these symbols, once so brilliant, lay 
stretch^ upon the ground, in striking analogy' to the 
fete which awaited Milan. 

The people broke oat in groans of rage ; some tore 
their hair in very desperation, while others, yielding to 
the weight of their emotion; were silent and bit their 
lips with grief and mortification. Still the Emperor 
remained unmoved, although there were tears on the 
energetic face of Henry the Lion, and his features told 
of his deep sympiathy with the humiliation of the illus- 
trious city. 

fhe Count 6f Biandrate, formerly an ally of the Mi- 
lanese, but now a stanch partisan of the Emperor, 
advanced, and kneelipg before the sovereign, craved his 
mercy. . 

" I implore your Majesty," he said, "to have pity upon 
this people which, humbled in the dust, prays for your 
forgiveness. All the greatness, all the power of the 
proud city is at your feet. Do not regard theih as crimi^- 
nals ; look upon them as your children who knew not 
how to discriminate between good and evil; grant them 
their lives^ and let compassion moderate your justice I " 

/'Experience has already taught us the sad results 
of too i much clemency," answered Barbarossa. "Milan 
has despised and rejected our fevors, and has always 
remained the centre of all the seditions, the directress 
of all the plots against the Empire audits sovereign." 

"Nevertheless, I s^ll supplicate your Majesty," con- 
tinued the Count, seeing that the Emperor's tesitatioji 
displeased the nobles, f'.not to break the bruised rebd. 
Would the fame of your Highness, or of the Gbfman 
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ndtidn b6 inereafled, i^ upda a flign froin jon, tbi^ miglity 
oity, this itasembla^e of ir JEtrHors^ beeabia the object of a 
chastisement unequalled in theatinals of Ghridtendom?" 

The nobles audibly gave signs of approbation, and 
•Fredeorio was ujtiable to resist. Too much rioleiice soiigbt 
produce unplea^nt oonsequeikces ; he tmdeafstiood tbe 
positioti and mioderated bis sentence. 

'' I will treat them with all the forbearance' which is 
c^ompatible with justice/' he said* ''All hare merited 
Jiet& ; we will grant their, lived to- all I " 

"God be praised! " exclaimed the nobles. . . 

But the Italians murmured. Th^y wished noft^ing 
jbsss than the destruction of the city ; and sevei^al of the 
consuls of the alUed towns eitepped forward^ and ex- 
pressed their views with a violence and animosity, whioh, 
inwardly, j^ased the Emperor. 

''Sire," said the Pavian consul, ''Milan destroyed 
Oomo and Lodi^ it is but justice that she should share 
their fate;" 

"BeooUect, Sire," added the eoaaul of Yeroelli, "that 
you owe support to those who always remained foithfcil 
to yoitr cause. So long as Milan exists, neither peace 
nor order is possible. You have cotiquered the she- 
wolf; your trusty sword' has forced her to grovel in* the 
dnst^ but that is not enough; she must be destitoyedl 
A few years hence^ and Milan, always thirsting for her 
neighbors' blood, will again extend her tyranny o-^et aU 
Lombardy. We ask for simpU justice. Sire, give us 
justice I " 

/ "You have every rijght to demand our protection,*' 
replied Frederic, "and you shall have it. We will 
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never permit our faithful subjects to be oppressed. 
Milan shall be deserted^ and within fifteen days aU its 
inhabitants must leave the city, and be divided into 
four detachments separated from each other by a dis- 
tance of at least two miles." 

The monarch arose and gave the signal that the 
ceremony was finished. — He mounted his charger, and, 
surrounded by his nobles, trampling under their horses' 
hoo& the banners which were q>read out upon the 
ground, — returned to his camp amid the loud strains of 
martial music, while the Milanese wept sadly over the 
defitruction. of their, muph loved city. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 

" ' ' . .. 

N the 26th of March, 116^2** the vibtoriotiB- Km- 
peror made his triumphal entry into the con- 
quered city, not through the gates; But over 
the dismantled fortifications. Thence he pro- 
ceeded with his Court to Pavia, where he celebrated his 
successes with extraordinary pomp, and received the 
envoys from the cities allied to Milan, who, despairing 
of preserving their liberty, came to tender their submis- 
sion. Severe terms were imposed? <upon Brescia, Pla- 
cenza, Imola, Faenza, and Bologna, while immense 
concessions were granted to those towns which had 
remained faithful to thefr allegiance. Barbarossa also 
opened negotiations with the powerful maritime repub- 
lics of Genoa and Pisa, to which were secured, by a 
secret treaty, portions of Sicily and Catania, until a 
more equal division could be made of the rich treasures 
of the King of Naples. 

In this way Frederic followed up his designs, even 
while he seemed most absorbed in his pleasures. 
Pavia surpassed herself in her efforts to entertain her 
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iUufltrioiils gtiest. * Tbe^iSeiteut Gorporations took .titirns 
J3X the jamu^mentis.; but be always fbund time to see 
everything, a^d nothing eaeaped his attention or passed 
without praise. Aocompaiaied by a bttlliaat retinne, 
0Sien ^th the £In»pr«»33 at hid si<le, he rod^ thitfough the 
streets decked wilih flag^ 'winmng golde)a ppi^donfi from 
all, for he 'cony^raed freely 'with the humblest citizen 
and neyfi? dismidsed^umided any one who came to ask: 
his pKty; . ' 

Frederic rposeessed the great talent lof 'nearly all those 
wfho asf>i3^ toe^tj^nded dominion ; he knew how to eon- 
cilialie ipoqsyular isympaithy. 

Afyst a suocesaiosL of joussts and toui^ament^^ b^^Ua az^ 
joyoos galas, it mei» decided £o produ^ the fipectadei of 
the capture o£ a &rt AeS&od^A. by .woimen and yoj^ng 
^rlfl. Arsquare sedoubt iwiaa- biiilt, flanked with -lumll 
towers and baloomies; aoad miik walls .of tariegated stul^ 
of yeihrets, purple, and ezmdiKL . 3}he. actors ^&c» ekoititidd* 
in rieh itiasuds, decorated wdth Igold imd diamonds; and 
ion place of; helmets lihiey wt>ite erawns a£ jQUgree'-work 
or cortiy dutdenvu fc lieu ofvd«»dly wea|>0M, Aey ear^ 
ried perfiimed rose-water and amber, with which Ifliey 
drenched Ifa^ lassailants. The rairiiety of *ooiors^ the 
splendid imsterialB whfksh foormed' the ikeetaoBus, iaud rtbe» 
grace ^d "besMydi Its xlisfeiiders, nkade iip ia >cfaa9miing 
picture. • . 

Sefoarer the4iS8ault) :a utewpageaivt -sdrsnoed to the sound 
of joyous music; 'it was the corpora'tion of bakers, carry^- 
ing bef(»re iixem on a car decked with flags and ribbons, 
an immense eake/ a masterpieoe of thesf jart. .They 



their offering near a tall pole, announcing that it was to 
be the prize of the person who could pull down the 
banner jRastened to the summit of the mast. 

Next came the corporation of the butchers, with an 
immense hog roasted whole; they were followed by the 
game dealers and the other trade societies, all with costly 
presents. The vast cask of wine offered by the tavern- 
keepers caused especial pleasure to the Germans. 

Meanwhile the young men prepared for the assieiult ; 
surrounding the mimic fortress, they were met with a 
shower of dates, pears, apples, nutmegs, and cakes. Al- 
though it was only in sport, there was a good deal of 
excitement, as is the case in the beginning of every con- 
test, and the cheeks of the fair defenders fliished, and 
their eyes flashed as their enemies drew near. 

The pode^ft raised his baton, and, 1x> the sounds of a 
flute, the strife began. On all sides a cloud of dates^ 
quinces, and sweetmeats was hurled against the fortress; 
the walls shook, and a noisjr imuisio drowned the cries of 
the wounded. A shower of rose^waiter filled the air with! 
rich perfume, whilst a crowd of bojf's eagerly picked up 
the dainty missiles. 

One young man, particularly, diajflayed great eiierg^ 
during the assault. Despite the rofie-watier und ^he am- 
ber, heii^aohed ihe castlcrdocn:, and forcing the passage 
with a rosC'Covered wand, penetrated to the heart of the 
place. ~ His dourage excited the emulation and the envy 
of all ; but his triumph was short-lived, and he was soon 
expelled by the besieged. He came out, wrapped from 
head to foot in a sheet smeared with honey, and when at 
Last he had succeeded in- disentangling himself a awarm 
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^f fdj^ coYered 'ium, to the great aiaaseiiieo3.t q£ 4^ ^ppc^ 
tators. Soon the besiegers declared that the citadel wa«i 
icapar^gnabl^ lazid- tbe^ a. Ia4j of lp% bearisi^ oppeapied 
upon one of the balconieS; and announced thd i&nm ^^ 
caphnlatipn- 

^ You have lear];L0d, vaUaut warriors^'' she jsaid, '' that^ 

is Ji:ue th^t you are our ixiastersi but we know .b^* to 
icfxftj with usury, anything. like cruelty or ill-trqatmjenKt. 
Only show us kindness and courtepy^ and you ca^ ^j^^ret 
what you will. By virtue of. my office, as govex^ipp of 
this castle, I think it my duty to inform you ithat w^ 
have kept it as long as it so pl^t^sed u^ and now we. sur- 
render .of our own £-ee will, .in order to set you. air. ex- 
ample of modeiatioxL" 

This harBiDguewas received with laughter a,nd shouta 
df applause, yafid then the. music aimouneed tluit. th^. 
ascent of the pole would begin. 

The. Knight of QoswiUi who was among the lopl^ers- 
QU, topk np pains to oonceal his disconj^ent ; .£p|r..the<as-' 
sfti4t pf the mimie fortress, &t from amusing biot, had 
only provoked his anger, and it was evidept tha^ het 
wo^d have sought mx>re congenial amusementsiy had ihe 
not been detained there oj^ duty. 

" What a stupid game I what a silly ideal " h9.sai<^ as. 
he glanced towards the balcony, where Frederic. an4 his 
courtiers were laughing and talking with animation. 

" I cacnnot understand the Shnperor/' he resumed ; ' "he 
ehfftters like an old woman, and laughs as ihoiiigl^ he 
really were amused by these mummeries. But, after all, 
it may only be a mask, th^ better to deceive these, ItaJ- 
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iana. — I wonder how he will look when he hears my 
message?" * ' 

Goswin left the crowd, and entering the J)ftlace, sought 
the Imperial hall. - 

" That fellow climbs well," said Barbarossato the Pisan 
envoy ; "see how tightly he clings to the slippery pole; 
I advise you 'to recruit him for your fleet." 

""We have plenty of sailors still more active than he 
Sire. The approaching hostilities against Naples will 
show you of what our men are capable." 

"Have the deputies yet started for Pisa and G^noa? ^ 
inquired the Binperor. 
" *' They went yesterday, Sire," replied the Pisan. 

" We will take advantage of the present opportunity, 
and no longer delay the punishment which the unfSriendly 
behavior of the Neapolitan king so well merits. I am 
confident that the opposition of Venice is only prolonged 
by William's assistance." 

" Perhaps it would be well to curb the power of the 
Venetians a little? " remarked a Genoese. *■' It is not an 
easy matter, but your Majesty can be assured of our 
hearty co-operation." 

IVederio received this overture with evident satisfac- 
tion ; the mutual jealousy of the Italian cities served his 
own projects admirably. ' 

"^ What tidings does the Knight Goswin bring us ? " 
asked the Emperor, as the noble entered. 

"A communication which your Highness " 

" Is it very important? " said Frederic, hastily, fearing 
lest the imprudent soldier might reveal, to indiscreet 
ears, things which o'ught not to be known to every one. 
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** Excnse me for a moment, ihj lords,*' and he withdrew 
on one side with Goswin. 
' '* Well, what is it ? " he asked. 

" Count Rechberg has returned to Lombardy." 

''Js that all? there was scarcely need to take the 
trouble of telling me anything «o unim]^ortant." 

''It was the abbot who annbunced it to me; and I 
was to communicate it to you," replied Godwin. 

" The abbot ! — What abbot ? '? asked the Emperor. 

''The one who came to your camp before Milan, last 
summer" 

" The Abbot Conrad, you mean ? " • 

" Perhaps that is his name ; he awaits you in the 
palace." 

" What motive can bring him ? " inquired Frederic^ 
greatly surprised. 

" I can tell you, Sire : the abbot comes in the name of 
the Archbishop of Salzburg, who is now near Pavia 
with some other prdates." 

"What is this you say?" eried Barbarossa; ''the 
Archbishop of Salzburg in Italy, near usl How stupid 
in you, Goswin, to announce in this frirolous manner 
a matter of such great importance I " 

" I supposed that Count !]^!rwin had, at leasts as much 
importance in your eyes, as the Bishop of Salzburg," 
answered the knight. 

" But why does he remain outside of the town ? What 
prelates are with him ? " ' 

" You can ask him yourself, Sire." 

•Frederic was going out, when the Podestft of Pavia 
entered 
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' " Qno woid oaly, Sira," he said. 

" Well, but speak quickly ; the . Metropolitan of Salz- 
burg, accompanied by several other ^^r^lates, has jisM^ar- 
riyed to oflbrriifl (their tcps^Atalatiqns.'' 

The orafty PflfTiazl UQderstopd. better than -Qoiwin 
the bearings ot <lihis yib^L 

** It is amxth^r yiotrnji Sir^ 'a new triumph for jour 
ideas, more importatit^ perhaps leven than that which 
you. aohieTLdd \^ Milan: X merely .wished to inqtdre 
whetbear &»- tw<0 hundred ailyer m^k% which l^aTia 
has laid at your feet> will be suflBloient? — wemre q.ui^ 
ready to offer more, should it be iiequired.". 

" Tike sum is s»ffioi0nt. County- ,ma^y titanks.1 " 

" I also desire to remark, that the destruction of Tor- 
toixa is ab^oititaly rn^kiiessilk^y 'tpitlfe ^e0urj^y of your &ith- 
ful Payia. Your magnanimous generosity was satisfied 
with the dieaii^UtirOrn of thi9 foitttifiosit^nd; biu% Sire^ the 
wiork is onlyvhidf dbneu" . , 

"Pa via has nothing to fear frpman open place," 

'' Wiallfl «De sooBi tiiebiuilt; ^irfe* a^d yofu know tibe un- 
friendly feeling of Toftonfi towards ub^ We Parians 
ate ready . to mEike any isacrifioe^ if yo^u will idjlow us Xo 
destroy that city." 

FuedeeritH tw&ljbo.iU iansfw«i9^ng^ ,lafl> the roiom Abruptly. 

^'Very welll" said the P-pdeefc^ rubbing his hajuia 
gayly ; "that means, do as you please: I will »<ot do it 
mysdf, l>ut I wi3i Kbot forbid it-" 

Goswin had heard all the conr^aatian, and Q76n hia 
intelligence took in ^ the immOTality <^ the soene« 

"This really is a piece of baaaveryl " he atod; as he 
followed his master. " Tortona displeases Payia ; Pa?ia 



offers money to the Emperot*, and Tortona will be de* 
stroyed ! Now I call this proceeding neither honorafelej 
imperial, nor even Christian." 

The monarch hastened to' the ancient palace bi the 
Lombard kings, in which he had established his quar* 
ters. Scarcely had he arrived) when Pope Victor re^ 
quested an atidienCe. It was refdsed, but th^ Abbot 
Conrad, on the contrary, was immediately adiiiitted in 
company witU theOhancellor Binaldo. 

"You are right welcome to Fa via, my lord Abbot,* 
said Barbarossa, "and the more so, because you an- 
nounce the visit of our worthy Metropolitan of Salz- 
burg." 

At these words he glanced towards Dassel, whose im- 
passive face, as the Emperor well knew, boded no 
good. 

"The prelate offers his respectful salutaJ;ions, and 
begs your Majesty to appoint a tiiiie foi* an audience, in 
some other city than Pa via," said the Abbot Conrad. 

" In some-other city ! And for what rea&on ? " 

"Because it is not seemly for the Archbishop to enter 
the city where Victor holds his court. His duty fbr- 
bids him to have any intercourse with theAntipope^ 
and a sojourn in Pavia might be construed as a reeogm- 
tion of his claims," replied the abbot. 

Binaldo made a sign to Barbarossa, who listdned 
without any evidence of what was passing in his mind. 
Eberhard's reputation in Italy was wide-spread, and this 
refiisal to hold any comjriunication with the Antipope 
was naturally calculated to displease theBitfperor. 

"We can fully appreciate the Archbishop's piUdenoe/^ 
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remarked Fredeariic^iafkir a 'lacHBeiib's re^ooftion; "wkeve 
JB he at piresent ? " 

"In the Abbey of St. Martia." 

^At St Martia, in that paltrj cloiater which has 
seareely wheirewitbal to feed its own. rinpnkal ; We will 
direct an immediate cha^ge» more in harmony with 
Sberhard^s dignity and poeition. What prelates has he 
with him?" 

" The Bishop of Brixepi; Idle Prior of JSdiohersbnrg, 
HvA setisral abbots" answered Conxad« 
- ** We are highly pleased at the arrival of these woiihy 
prelates. Be prepared, my lord Abbots to return here 
soon with some of my courtiers, whom we will send for* 
wai'd to meet the Arohbiehop." 

Soanoeljr had Cqnrad left the room when Victor en- 
tered; mortiiSication and anger were depicted on his cOun- 
teoAnqe, 

" I crave your pardon," he said, " if my visit here be 
inopportune, btit i have been ,grievo:usly iii^aulted, and I 
am well aware that your Majesty will not leave unpun- 
ished those who ou^irage the legitimate Pope." 
. "We are seriously busy in State affair^" replied 
Blrederie; iu a >ton^ <of iU^humo]; ; '' however xelate at 
okioe your e^mplidnt*" 

'' Eberhard of Salisbnrg j«f uses to obey mie^ and tatb^ar 
than c^fitamijiate himself 'by contact witJi the soUsmatio 
YiiStor, has left Pavia. This public degradation is 
insupportable; the Chief of the Church, duly qjpointed 
and confirmed by the Emperor, must not be thus vilified 
before all Christendom; such an indignity deserves 
pu]|i^^ne»t^^ 



"I «tt ek^mnely gvieved fey ibis aJOBronf ; Wlmt irduld 
you advise me to do ? " asked the Empetor. 

"Chastige the Arohbiahop's pride, Sire; and oblige 
him to acknowledge the lawful Pope." 

"iOUige him! how doee your wisdoia ittfierpret this?^ 

" If he will not obey willingly, let hfaj^ be mstd& to 
obey by feon^:*— The only inan whose- einet-gy sustalins 
the schism in the German Church is in j^mv po^wer."" 

^ Youi counsel^ then, bis arrest «acP close conflnement 7 " 

'^It' will scaroely be^ necessaarT^ to proeeed^ to Mdk 
extreme jneasciTesi. Hhe fear whioh your Majeet^ mf- 
Vfir^ 19 qiuite etnough of it&elf tc^ muke him bend tke 
knee." 

" Men of Eberhard's character ate nxst. easily iaiflu- 
«aced la^y* fear; iks/bimiitimeot is uxikiiown fa them. A 
muck more efiEbetinr^modfl of persoajodiLWOAild bea vi^ 
fsQtrn you ta the Arehibishopi?' 

''What say you J — I humble myself tiiusl-^ I solieifc 
tiha Mendship ^ a^ rebellious prelateil "< ^ ^ 

''Perhaps we qiay dedre you- ta take this step^ li 
thia atone eaa ptcot i^ end to the present difltenlty^^it 
must be doneJ' 

Victor w|u» thunderstruck at these wordsc Although 
his relations- with' the Bmperor ware ' such that he had 
Iimg l<>st all ^eiifrecmsidieration ovireBpe^i^ even. his spirit 
liei^ted at tbe baBenessb&the stop whicfai hei waK advaBed 
to take. 

"Your Majesty can never force me ta this aet of 
<legradatk)]A/- he said; ^T would rather' resign the tiara." 

"I have said perhaps:—^ We must be: prepared £or 
eve^thing. . Bixt allow me to returii ta this. bumnesS; 
which is pressing." 



Victor pretested hid ready obedience, and bowed Tiiin- 
self out of tbe room. 

" He will have to oome to it," said FredOTio, turning 
towards Dassel, who had kept to one side. " You will 
xemember," he added, "that you have. beard nothing of 
our conver^tioU with the Pope." 

" Sire; it is. impossible ; . I must spe^k to you of it" 

"To what end?" • 

."To what endl CSan anything be of greater impor- 
tance than to waxd off the blow which Eberhard is' about 
to strike against you and the Holy Father? Thank 
Heaven, cirOumstii^nces will permityoato simnotint the 
difficulty." 

" Expliain youTseif." 
. "You' expect, in the course of the next two days, the 
arrival of: the relics of the three Magi which are to be 
1;>orne here from Milan in aolesmi procession* The 
respect which you wilL show will prove to all in Favia 
the ardor of your religious £dth; and to do them still 
greater honor, you will s^id t£e Pope in advance to 
iheet them. Victor can staih; : early to-anor row, and in 
this way you can remove the purulent infection whi<dL 
is so offensive to the too delicate Archbishop*" 

" But will not Victor return with the relics ? " 

" He must not return ; an order from your Majesty 
will take him to Lodi, where he will wait* until he is 
wanted." 

" Excellent 1" 
'. "Eberhard is in earnest, and your MajeaAy muBt stint 
nothing in the evidences of respect shown, to him. The 
people will admire your condeaoension. Let your 
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embassy be as brilliant as possible. Count Haro sbould 
be one of your envoys ; he possesses a magnificent castle 
between Pavia and St. Martin. He can conduct the 
prelates thither, and your Majesty can then encounter 
this Q-oliah of the South-German Episcopacy." 

" Bravo ! " cried Frederic ; " I approve of everything : 
Act at once.'* 

28 
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|N express was immediately dispatcTied to Eivoli, 
bearing to Count Haro the order to get all the 
apartments of hi^ castle in readiness. Dassel 
himself sent forward a train of mules, bearing 
costly carpets, silver candlesticks, and massive plate — 
everything, in short, which was needed to offer a most 
sumptuous hospitality. The castle, usually so quiet, 
assumed an air of gayety, and the steward rushed in 
every direction, arranging and disarranging, ordering, 
scolding, and hastening on the preparations. 

l^e chaplain of the castle alone remained calm, in the 
midst of the general confusion. Evidently, some un- 
usual occurrence condemned him to idleness, for his cal- 
lous hands showed that his occupations were not purely 
intellectual. JPhe servants generally abandoned to him 
everything which they refused to do, and his appearance 
was rather that of a stable-boy than an ecclesiastic. 
Although he had received but a limited education, Eai- 
nulph felt the impropriety of such behavior, and often 
complained that his spiritual functions were not regarded 
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urith beconHng reverence. But his marmurs rarely 
reached the Count's ear, and when they did, little atten- 
tion was paid to them ; for Efaro, always at Court, knew 
too well the Emperor's course towards the Pope to be 
respectful to his own ckaplain. 

"Since the Pope," he told him, "obeys Frederic's 
orders, you must make up your mind to do as I tell 
you." 

But the chaplain of Biyoli was suddei^ly aroused firtai 
his inactivity by a shrill voice. 

"H<ywis this, slug^rd ? " cried the angry -steward ; 
"the stable is not swept yeti everything is out of place, 
and the horses of His M«ljesty and the Court will be 
here directly I" 

"I don't care," answered Rainuiph; "the manure may' 
stay there ; I shall not touch it I*' 

tThe steward could not believe his ears. The conduct 
of the formerly submissive chaplain seemed inexpli- 
cable. •' •* ;■■•'. 

"Are you mad? Have" you not done that work a 
hundred timek?" " . : ' 

" Yes, and more too ! You. hiave made ihe d6 the most 
menial drudgery, and I have complained in vain ; but it 
is different t6-day." 

"I suppose that you hardly intend to appeal to the 
Emperor? " snerered the other. ''You will make a fine 
thing of it. Don't you know, fool, that the Pope and 
the bishops are as much the servants of the Emperor ad 
^ chaplains are of the Castellan ? I tell you it is the 
custom P'. • i . 

^ti id a bad '"etistom/^an-impioiiB custom r BriAsb^ 
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w«lre not ordained to clean out stables, but to disohai^ 
their sacred calling." 

'' All 1 what a noble transport I Wait a ndnute^ till I 
teach you your duty I " 

At that moment a horseman dasiied up, i^nd ainaouiiGed 
that the prelates yrere close at hand. The steward raiped 
his eyes to heaven, tore his hair, ozd^?e<i the explain tQ 
be locked up in one of the towers, and, entering the 
castle, mounted- upoix . a turret. 

''May all the saints aid me I" he ctied, as he saw the 
valley shining with helmets^ and lanceSi and armor. 
"What I it is a whole armyl— *an army of knights aad 
counts I How am I to lodge all theae in Biyoli, where 
there is scarcely room for twenty lords with their reti- 
nues? It is impossible; they oannot all come here! 
They must be blind not to see that the castle cannot hold 
them, even were I to stow some of the knights in the 
bartis and the cellars. No I it is not possible I But let 
us see : they are at the foot of the hill. Ah 1 the m^i- 
at-arms halt> and are letting the prelates take the lead. 
Quick; BomanO; quick I put on your finest snil^ the 
newest you. .have. To-day you must be marshal o£ the 

palace." J ... . 

Whilst the steward was donning his rich livery, and 
taking his l<Hig silver^head^ sta^f of o£ice, JSberhard of 
Sabburg slowly ascended the . hill. The old man waa 
tiaU in stature, of , energetic f^trcmgly-marked ^turefi^ 
whose expression was by no npieaQs softened by a pair 
of pieroii^ eyes. His voice was deep and sonorous and 
all his words carefully selected. He rode easily, in spite. 
«f his advanced age^ whi^h bad neither broken down 



lib yig^ofTDtis phjisieal sbength nor ^eaSened his intel-* 
lect. His suite and the oostume which he himself ware 
indicated his' high rank. His surooat was bordered with 
ermine, and he w<*e arotmd his oeokaheaTy goid chaiii,: 
to which hung a pastoral cross enriched with jewels.: 
The saddle of hiB courser was oornamented with rings- 
and buckles of silver. 

By his side were Herman, Bishop of Brixen; and 
Gerhoh, prior of Beicher^berg; two noble dignitaries' 
of grave and- serious deineanor. Behind tiieia were 
several abbots/ liai^ las% the escort of honor, sent by. 
iVedeiic, in which could b6 remarked Oount Erwin of 
Reehberg. 

Cotxnt Haro hastened to the court-yard to welcome 
&e prelate, as he dismounted; a crowd of servants stood 
ready to take care of the horses, and sochi the noble 
hosts were introduced to the castle. 

Eberhard's own followers remained at the foot of the^ 
liill, where they at once pit(^hed thjoir tents^as was the 
custom of the time. About two hundred sbldieiis had 
accompanied the Archbishop, from Salzburg, and formed, 
an escort sufficiently numerous to hold in awe the inosir 
deq)erate highwaymen. 

The prelate knew that a display of strength always 
imposes upon savage and uneducated men, and, although 
living, in his own house, with almost mbtiastio simplicity,, 
he never neglected on all public, ooeasions to i^pear 
with as much pomp as possible* 

Offering his fi^tigue as an excuse, he partook but 
hghtly of the banquet, and soon retired to his own 
apartment ;. the. other ecclesiastios. .shortly: followed his 
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example; but Haro and the laymes, \i4lo wero baa 

gueate; remained at taUe until nightfalL 

Tke pleiaBureB of the &ast offer^od IHUe afttaetion tp 
Brwin, and be found atiU lose pleasure in listening to 
the recital of Barbarossa's vietory over the Milanese 
wbioh he had already heard recounted 4 b^iAdred timeSi 
in all its most minute details. 

Taking advantage of a beautiful epiing eveiung, he 
left the hall and the eaatle, and deaoendkig the hill, soon 
found himsBlf in the little park* He had scarcely taken 
his seat and begun r to reflect that in spaifte loif the Metro* 
politan's intercesfiloni hift Iitipelcial godf^ithcor 3nigbl» 
possibly, send him back again to Suabia, when a long: 
whistle attracted his attrition. A littib while aflear, the 
sound was repeated, and replied to fixxQi the castld ; then 
he heard footsteps, and saw two men approach each 
other and converse in a. loir tone^ at a ahort distance 
fiK>m him. 

Tke ooourzonce i^peared mysterioua and aroused hisr 
duriosity, the more so, that these night-walkers wore 
the short cloaks and high hats oLthe Italian nobility, 
iHiich almost concealed the &oe. BeChberg listened- 
attentively, but could not make out their conversation. 
H0 only could oatch the names of '^Fope^ Smperor, 
Trance, and Sberhard," because they were uttered with 
much energy. To his great surprise, he suddenly heard 
his o^n name pronounced. 

** Count Erwin of Bechberg I -^ It is not possible I " 

The other added a few words in a smiothered voice, to 
which a curse was t^e reply. Then they separated, one 
of them nkKving towaids the eastle. Erwin determined 
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to MOOBt tlia Unknown. The stnuiger with surprise 
halted and laid his hand on his sword. Erwin looked 
at him attentiTely, but oonld distingimh nothings «xeept 
a pair of flashing ejes and a thick bladk beard; 

^It is nbt my profebsioii to interfere witsb .honest 
people/' he said, ''but as you made use of my name^ 
just noW; I have the right to ask who yeu are and with 
what you reproach ma" 

'* Who I am is of no importance to you, Ckmnt," an* 
swett^ed the stranger ; ''and if yon follow the teachings 
of your own conscience, I oa& -reproach you with no|th- 

ing." 

" What do you mean ? For whom do you take me ? " 

** For a frivolous youth, who forgets his promises too 
easily/' 

** Villain ! withdraw this insalt at once,- or •*— " And 
he pat his hand to his sword-hilt. 

"I have no intention of offending you," replied the 
Unknown, coolly; "do not draw your sword: not that 
I fear it, but because I have no wish to fight with a gen- 
tleman whose enemy I am not." 

''Ah I and yet you dd not hesitate to calumniate met " 

^' Unpleasaiit truths are not calumnies. It is positive 
that you hare broken your word, in a cireumstanoe 
where it should have been held sacred." 

" The proof 1 Quickly — or, upon my honor, you shall 
not repeat the insult a third time!" 

''Do you know the Lady of Oastellamare ? 

"Yes." 

" Ton are betrothed to her." 

" I am ; what then ? " asked Bechberg. 
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'* An you not xestoted to Barbarossa^s fi&Tor <m oon- 
dition of marrying another person ? " 

''I<^ forget Hermengarde I— *8achim.assertiondoe8 not 
even merit a denial." 

''That is strange," said the Unknowiii shaking bis 
head. . 

" What else is there besides ? " 

'' The Emperor banished you on account of your pro* 
jects o£ marriage, and yet you are baok again.^' 

'' Ton conclude therefore that I have purchased die 
Imperial £iyor by the violation of my word ? " 

" Such is my conviction." 

"Why suppose evil i»ther thaa good? " Would it 
not have been more natural to think that BeclibeTg had 
profited by Eberhard's arrival to obtain pardon through 
his intercession ? That would have been iieasonable and 
just, and you would have guessed the correct niotive of 
my riBturn." 

" Are you not invited to the Couirt ? " 
. "I am. not." 

''If such is the case, your fidelity has been severely 
tested. Do not be uneasy about your reconciliation with 
Barbarossa ; you come at an c^portune moment. He 
needs you, or, rather, he would like to use you^ to ac- 
complish an evil action. Still I hop^ that you wHl not 
allow yourself to be led away." 

" Will you explain your meaning ? " 

"Tou will learn it soon enough. Misfortune travels 
quickly. I merely tell you : be feithful to your betrothed, 
to your wife ; do not be seduced or dazzled by ambition. 
Farewell! " ... 
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" One TDoment 1 Cease this eqiuTOoation and tell me 
plainly what all this means." 

" Still, yon must be satisfied with what I have made 
known to you : you are forewarned ; that is all that is 
necessary. Do not delay me, for my time is precious ; 
we will meet again in Pavia." 

The stranger disappeared, and Bechberg, full of un- 
easiness, returned to the castle. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



ALEXANDER'S AMBASSADOR. 




N the very next morning Erwin could judge 
of the truth of at least some of the stranger's 
assertions. Frederic arrived early, and con- 
trary to the expectations of all, received our 
hero with open arms and every t^ken of sincere affec- 
tion. Eechberg himself was surprised, for no allusion 
whatever was made to the previous misunderstanding. 

" You are welcome, Erwin," said the monarch, when 
Eberhard presented the young man; "I heard of your 
arrival in Pavia, and was pleased to think that you 
could accompany us to France." 

He pressed the Count's hand with so much warmth, 
that the latter could no longer doubt that his sovereign 
had some ulterior designs in view. The Chancellor 
also was most amiable, and during their return to Pavia, 
which took place the same day, rode constantly by his 
side, speaking of the contemplated council which was 
to be held in France, at which the French and English 
monarchs were to be present. He took such pains to 

vaunt the riches and elegance of the French ambassador, 
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Coimt Heniy' of Chaidpagne) whose' sisteF> had just 
married King LoxdS; that Bechberg was oompletelj 
puzzled, and resolved to be more than ever on his guard. 

A magnificent reception had been prepared by Fred- 
eric's order in Payia. Victor and his paHisans had 
left the city, and everything which could possibly re- 
mind any one of diie Antipope, had disappeared^ even 
to the arms which hung over his palace. 

The zealous Omnibonus, Bishop of Yerona, a standi 
adherent of Alexander, and the uncompromising oppo- 
nent of Victor, received the Metropolitan at the entrance 
of the cathedral. Barbarossa had determined that the 
Archbishop should have no pr^xt for discontent, and 
that he himself would appear free from all party spirit, 
and only desirous of assuring the peace and unity of 
the Church. The pious Eberhard, whom nothing could 
fatigue, was delighted with the state of things. As it 
appeared, Pope Alexander, previous to his departuiie 
from Genoa, had written to him to request his mediation 
with the Emperor, and the prelate hoped to experi- 
ence little difficulty in influencing him to a kind and 
moderate course of action, particularly, as^ during their 
journey from Rivoli, Frederic had acknowledged, in a 
flattering manner, the personal merits of the Pope. 
Eberhard, with Bishop Herman of Brixen, immedi- 
iately waited upon the Emperor, and were at once re- 
ceived. As soon as Alexander's name was mentioned, a 
look of anger crossed the monarch's face and his eyes 
flashed. It was gone in an instant, but the Archbishop 
had perceived it,, and although Frederic listened calmly 
to his explanations, he feared to encounter an inveterate 
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a&d irrecoiiGilable hatrecL Judging that tibe "Popefs 
letter would best defiue his positiou, he laid it before the 
. Emperor. 

** The explanations offered by the Gardinal Boland are 
scarcely in acoordaace with the eficxcta mad^ by him to 
prolong the resistance of the MUanese/' remarked Bar- 
barossa. " We hold positiye proofs, that he encouraged 
the rebels; by presenting the revolt to them under the 
appearance of a sacred war. You wiU Acknowledge 
yourself, as a holy and honorable ecdesiadtic, that this 
is not the action of a loyal subject." 

''Sire," replied Eberhard, ''Pope Atosuvnder never 
either encouraged or approved of the instirrection. The 
documents which your Mtgesty holds are forgeries and 
valueless, as the work of people little worthy of credit, 
who seek to advance their own selfish ends by sowix^g 
diseord in the Ohuroh. What is true, Is, that Alexander 
thanked the Milanese for their loyalty to him, and their 
opposition to ike Antipope; in this, he only did his 
duty." 

" It is a sad business I " said Frederic, with a sigh. 
" Suppose, for example^ that we became the protector of 
Victor, and that the people were excited to disobey hina, 
the rebellion would be nothing but a crusade against the 
schismatic Frederic of Hohenstau£S^ — " 

" It is never lawful for Christians to fight against their 
sovereign," replied Eberhard. "In the time of Nero, 
they became martyrs for their faith, but never rebels." 

This observation seemed to reassure the Emperor. 

" Very well," said he. " Personally, we h^ve no cause 
of complaint against Alexander. If the approaohiog 
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council to be held at Besan^on, at which the bishops of 
our Empire and those of France and England are to 
assist; pronounces the claims of Alexander to be legiti- 
mate, we shall be the first to recognize his suprfemacy/' 

^ The decision scarcely appears doubtful," said Her- 
man of Brixen: "Victor has violated every law too 
audaciously." 

''As for ourselves," resumed Barbgli»osaa, ''we are not 
so proud but that we are ready to acknowledge our errof , 
so soon as it shall be proved." 

" May the Divine grace produce good fruit to your d^ 
sires,'* said the Archbishop. •' The Holy Father writes 
to you :-^' I beg and supplicate the Emperor to take 
pity on the Church, imd grant her peace. Let him not 
believe that aught of good can result from the evil which 
he has promoted, for as the abyss of het^esy widens, a 
BtiU greater number of souls pfunge into it and are lost. 
Asstire him that we are ready to stretch forth our hand 
to bless him, as soon aa he will renounce the bonds of 
iniqxdty, and cease to protect the disloyal Octavian.' 
Words truly evangelical I " added Ebeirhard ; " with what 
joy the Holy Father Will learn that you do not spurn 
his offered hand 1 " 

"Again, I mtist assure you, my lord Arehbishop, that out 
decision is entirely dependent upon that of the council,^' 
replied Barbarossa, refraining from the discussion of a 
subject which diplomacy forbade him to broach under 
its true light. " We understand that the relics of thfe 
three kings "#ill arrive to-morrow. We desire that they 
be received with all the honor which they merit, and 
that they be exposed, for a few days, in Favia. It will 
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gratify us should your Beyeienoe deign to organize tbe 
proper ecclesiastical ceremony " 

"With infinite joy, Sire; I will be careful that the 
clerical prescriptions are ob^rved." 

The monarch accompanied the prelates to the door of 
his apalrtment^ where he dismissed them* Scarcely had 
he re-entered, when Binaldo appeared. 

/' How did your Migesty sustain the first shock? " he 
.inquired. 

" Pretty well. We will Teopgni2se Alexander as soon 
as the council acknowledge his claims." 

" Excellent," said Dassel ; '' but we will take care that 
the council do not ackn^oi^ledge him. The pre^^nce of 
one as holy as. Eberhard has already begun to bear its 
fruits t He enjoys so yast a reputation of suictity 
among the people, that his visit suffices to make of the 
adusmalac Barbiurdssa the most fidthful of the faithful. 
You must acknowledge, Sire, that you really owe me a 
debt of gratitude for my discovery. But let us not for- 
get what is equally material: the wind has completely 
shifbd at the French Court. The Count of Champagne 
ha^ shown me a letter from the royal Chancellor, giving 
him fall powers to conclude an arrangement with you. 
'This exceUeiit Cotmt is beside himself with joy, for if 
he had been in his senses, be would most certaiply not 
have been qtiite so communicative." 

" There is no reason to be astonished if the noble 
Count should have lost his wits. Did we not promise 
him castles, and bailiwicks, and fortresses along the Lor- 
raine frontier ? " replied the Emperor, 
^'f t needed a tempting bait to catch the Count of Cham- 
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pagne; btit a diplomatist shotdd nev^r hesitate to make 
promises. The French ambassador is yours, body and 
soul; ask him what you plestse, there is no fear of ei 
refusal." 

*' What can have caused thiis fortunate ohang^? " 

'' Oh I little enough. Alexandet' received iLouis' envoy 
quite roughly ; he preached a long sermon to the Abbot 
Theobald of St. G^rmains; aixd threattaed the ■• Aroh*i 
bishop of Orleans, the royalChanoellor/ with oanonical 
censure. The> courtiers complain ; the king !«• hiirt;: and 
proposes to aband<m Alexander." ' 

'Very well! — What do you advise me to dojoow?" . 

"Let theOouni, in' the name of his i^verefgn, notify 
the French' ecclesiastics, and aninounce Alexaikder^fef 
coming. If, in the meanwhile; Lemis should change h^ 
mind, which, with the French character, is not at all un- 
likely, either the Count will obligd the King to keep his 
word, or he must be himself disavowed. In t^hich 
latter case, Troyes, Champagne, atid the rich prbyincieB' 
which belong to them, will be happily anliexed to ik[0 
Empire, and the French kingddm necessarily wei^ned." 

"Yoiir advice is good," said Fi^ederid ; ^'send in tiiie 
Count, and hare the contract reaidy.'* 

"The OoTint will doubtless riemind ^otit Majesty odf my 
promises ; do not hesitate, ratify everything, ttnd affile 
your seal, without scruple, to all wMteh fee may {JWpd^e." 

"Rest content," replied Barbarossa, as- th^ Chancellor 
left the apartiient. >•■.■... 

"Alexander, your death-knell has dotmdedl?' ex-' 
claimed the Emperor ; ''^and soon the mdBi dangerous 
enemy of our Impdrial supremacy, the tiMDist iiit^epid atid 
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euxming opponent to oar wishes^ will regret hia haughty 
conduct. Ah I for the Emperor to be altogether Em- 
peror, the Pope must not seek to divide the Empire 
with him. The pagan emperors called themselves Pontic 
ftces maxifni, and they w^ ; Why shoold I not be the 
head of Church as well as State?" 

Meanwhile Gount Dassel was maldng every pirepaia- 
tion for the treaty. On his passage Idirot^h the palace 
he approached a window looking into the garden. 
: ''Heisnotthereyet,"he'eaid. "Ah I siiU-* there they 
are; it is all rightl" and wiA a scomfiU spei^r he dis- 
appeared. 

It was towards Bdchberg that the GhanceUo?'a atten- 
tion had been direotod. The Ck>uKt waa approaching; 
accompamecjL by a young nobleman, whose appearance 
offored a certain resemblance to that of Binaldo himselfl 
They were conversing with animation, and the bright 
look; the graceful bearing, the elegant shape and ironi- 
cal expression of the. Qoblemany vividly recaUed the Qex- 
man statesman. 

. "IToipr deaor^ption of the Countess is calculated to ex- 
<nte one's curiosity. Who is her &ther 7 " asked Erwin. 

''Count Henry of Champagne, the ambassador and 
brother*in-laiir of the King of France," replied the 
iioblcmap. 

" Coupt Pftpaei) hap «^ken to me of the &ther, but 
1^ said nothi;i^g pf the daughter." 

" Indeed 1 he said nothing of her whom all Pavia is 
talking o^ — : nothing about Bichenza ? " 

''And yousi^ that she leaves for France to-morrow?'* 

"J have heard 90; she only ca;ne to do homa^ to the 
sacred relics." 
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'* Where does she live ? " asked Erwin, 

"Outside of the city Walls, in a villa; for the Count, 
though in every way polite and courteous, keeps his 
daughter secluded. He seems like a miser who watches 
anxiously over his treasure." 

*' He is a prudent father, Hellig." 

" He would have done better to leave her at home." 

''What frightfiil egotism! Bichenza. cftme here not 
to be seen, but to see." 

'' You are right. But I shall not look at her again, 
although I shall have the best chance in the world to- 
morrow at Plavia.^' ' . 

* Still you will go with me, HeHigP" 

'' What is the use of it ? ^ Must I point the aun out to 
you, and then tell you it is there P You should take 
more care of your peace of mind ; your neighbor's mis- • 
fortunes ought to serve you as a warning." 

'' Don't be alarmed. Suppose that I already possess ; 
a jewel whose brilliaiK^y eclipses all others ; you tell me : 
Come, and see the brightest diltmond in the world i I 
shall go, although I am sure beforehand that this treasure 
is naught in comparison to mine." 

At this moment a courtier appeared with aii invita- 
tion to Count Bechberg to be present as a witness at the 
interview about to take place between Frederic and the 
Ambassador of France. 

24* 





CHAPTER XXXI II. 



A WARNING. 




HE removal of the holy relics of the three 
Magi had exoiled the people, and from aU 
sides a crowd of every age and sex hurried 
forward tot^ard Pavia. The Smperor aad his 
entire Ootirt went out to m^^t the procession^, and soon 
a noise like the distant murmuring of the saa» announced 
the approach of the relics* 

The shrine, carried hy the monk% :vas a work of art 
of inestimable value. It was shaped like a dome^ of 
gold and silver, studded with precious stones. Pour 
columns supported the roof, wl^ch was of solid gold ; 
and the sides exhibited medallions represemting scenes 
in the life of the three wise men of the East. 

Eberhard of Salzburg inaugurated the . ceremonies 
with the greatest solemnity. Frederic and seven other 
princes bore the shrine through the streets, which were 
lined by the knights, in complete armor, in order to 
keep back the crowd. Flags floated from every turret 
and spire, and the windows were decked with rich dra- 
peries and ornaments of gold and silver, above which 
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a^eued tlie revezest &pe8 c^ the pioua mhabitonts. 
The streets wejte hidden heiifeath masses of flowers and. 
costly oai^Mts.; (he hells tolled, azvl the people chanted 
hjrmns of thanksgiywg ax^ of praise. Binaldo himsalf, 
magiufioeiitlj dresoed;. «ieemed» aa he walked along with 
clasped hands, to b& animated by the same sentiment of 
respectful awe which pervaded all classes of the specta- 
tors. Oecsaionrily he glfinced stealthily at the Emperor^ 
with every evidence of satisfaction on his features, for 
the erafty chancellar folly appreciated the motives which 
had influenced his sovereign tio this parade of outward 
devotion. 

Sochberg toc^ part in the reUgious ceremony in an 
entirely difBarent frame pf mind. He p^yed fervently, 
joined in the sacred charts of the congregation, and 
repeated audibly the invocations of the people. With a 
lively faith in the power of the holy king^ he laid bare 
to them his inaiost he^rt^ and sought their intercession. 
He besought ibem ;to draw down the blessing of God 
upon his approaching marriage with Hermengarde, 
promising that he w^ould, after its solemni^tion, sus- 
pend three silver lamps as a votive offering in their 
honor from the dome of the Cathedral of Cologne. He 
pronounced this vow at ^e moment that the procession 
oroased the nave to replace the shrine in the body of the 
dntrdi. Seats for the Smpress and other Court ladies, 
had been erected on either side ; and Bechberg, who did 
not imdersliand thie LatJA prayer§ chai^ted by the clergy, 
dosiued to contemidate the brilliant spectacle presented 
by the Imperial suite. He thought that he had sufi^- 
cieBtly hooDLored the reliop by his devptiona He remem- 



bered the vaunted beauty of the Countees Bicbensn of 
Champagne; and he gazed curiously around. The benches 
on the right were occupied exclusively by 'Beatrioe and her 
ladies of honor ; the Countess must tiecessazily be on the 
other side, to which his back was turned. He might 
by a slight movement change his positioii; but he fisared 
lest his action might appear rude. After a moment'e 
hesitation, however, he stepped forward so tha^ his fSEtce 
was concealed by the main altar, and then, certain that 
he had not been remarked, he turned roimd unaffectedly. 
His curiosity was immediately gratified. In the first 
row, at a few paces only from him, knelt the daughter 
of the Count of Champagne. Her veil \¥«s thrown back; 
and a cloud of fair hair fell in rich mlusses upon her 
neck. Her eyes ^ere fixed upon the shrine, and her 
lips moved as though in prayer. 

Bechberg was bewildered with admiration. Hellig 
had exaggerated nothing, for Biohen^a was wonderfolly 
beautiful. Suddenly her eyes were raised toward the 
young man, who hiastily turned away^ 

In the interval, the ceremony had been completed. 
The shrine had three doors, like; a large church. They 
were open, and through a golden lattice«work could be 
seen the venerated relics. An immense number of 
tapers were burning in candlesticks of silver ; several 
priests were watching carefully around the shrine^ and 
monks were seated before the doors to reeeive the 
books and engravings and pictures which the piety of 
die crowd presented as vbtive offerings to the holy 
remains. 

Bberhard of Salzburg could not let escape this exeel- 
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lent c^portuBity of ptoelaimimg his religious sentimests. 
He stood mpriglit on the summit of the altar-steps, imme- 
diatelj in front, of the ostensorium^ ready to bleas the 
princes and the people. But^ before bestowing the bene^ 
diction^ and much to the disoomflture of the !@mperor 
and file oonjfiision of Binaldo, hd pronoi^nced a few 
wofds of earnest exhortatioi^ opunselling obedience to 
the authority of Alejcaader III* 

'' Out ^acious Euskperor and lord/' he said^ ^' whosQ 
diity it is to defend the Church; will root out the venom 
of hMMy« It is due to his own renown, to the name 
whieh he inherits ftom his Carloviiigian ance^ors, to the 
glory which he hag trpn, to rise in aid of the Holy See, 
and to show tolkll the scoffers, that he is the obedient son 
q£ thbe Pope, the {Nroteotoar of the. Church, of law, and of 
morals. It is on these conditions that I bless our noble 
soreieign ; I bless all those illustrious prelatjes and knights 
who obey Pope Alea^snder, t- I bless all the ;v^Qrld of 
Mthfdl Catholics;' 

He wias about to take tho ostensoriuniA when Barba- 
rossa mad^ a edgn* It w^s impossible that the discourse 
of the Archbishop before so brilliant afi^ assembly could 
be aUow^tto pj&ss unnoticed. ; 

"Yqub Beveisence has prpfitedby this opportunity," 
he eaid, '^to remind us of liie duties of our position* 
These duties are oneroui^ iQd9^^ now that error h^a 
possessed the minds of many of otur fellow-men. W^ 
espotise the cause of no faciti<m; we only defend right 
and justice; Our. pasedeeesaors; acting in tl^ia by the ad- 
vice of high ecelesiestical dignitariej^ deposed all those, 
whatever their position, who potoiifid.by ik ^9 t];ie i^ui:y 
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of souls and the prejudioe of the Holy Ohurch. Our duty 
is the same, and we are resolved to discharge it When- 
eyer the Plenary Council, which is about to assemble^ 
shall have proclaimed who is the lawfiil Pope, we will 
defend him against all his enemies and opposers whai* 
soerer. May the present schism soon be deatzoyed £»- 
ever, and may peace be restored to Clod's Hoiy Ohun^" 

Frederic had spoken energetically, and widia loud* 
voice. The words rang through the cathedral as though 
they were a profession of &ith made in the pvesenoe of 
the world. Binaldo smiled Mntly, azd the crowd shouted,* 
''What a pious Sovereign! What a Ckd^baring Bm- 
peror I May God protect and defend himi" 

After the benediction, Bechberg left the cathedral, in- 
the Emperor's train. All at onee he lidlt a touch upon- 
his arm, and, turning, saw the stranger of the park of 
Bivoli, dressed in the rich costume of the Italian nobil* 
ity. On the former occasion the moonlight had enabled 
him to catch merely a glimpse of his person, but- he at 
once recognized him by his strongly marked features 
and his long beard. Upon a sign from the TTnlaiown, 
Erwin followed him. 

" I promised," he said, ^* as soon as th^y had entearad 
a by 'Street^ to meet you in Pa via. Let us then' at once 
resume our previous conversation* But let me first ask 
you one question : Is your fidelity to the lady of Oastolla- 
mare not yet shaken? '* 

'' If I had not confidence in your loyalty," replied Sr- 
win, '' I shoiild regard the question as an insult." 

^'Take care, young man; you do not yet know the in* 
constancy of the human heafft" 
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"Thanks for your adrioe ; but, in pity, tell me, wliat 
motives prompt your interference? " 

" What I told you at Rivoli should be proof enough 
that I am informed on all Court secrets. This infsunous 
Bisaldo has arranged everything. — He has shown you 
the Countess of Champagne ; you adniired her ; you will 
speak to her to-day; — the. rest will come of itself, nat- 
urally." 

Beehberg was astonished. Hellig was nothing but a 
tool of the Chancellor. He understood now the reasons 
for Dassel^s extravagant praise of the French envoy. 

"I must acknowledge/' he said, "that you are ex- 
tremely well informed ; and ^ need no other probf to 
give credence to what you advance. But if this Binaldo 
&ndea that, he can make me unfaithful to my oath/he is 
grievously mistaken." 

'''Still, he wiAes to bring about a marriage between 
you and the Countess of Champagne." 

Bechberg blushed indignantly. 

"How I "he said; "does Dassel believe me feithless, 
base, ati^d without honor ? " 

" Dassel believes everything possible, because he him- 
self is capable of everything. Don't be surprised at 
anything in that man, whom they rightly call rmna 
mundi; I only wonder that Barbarossa has not a better 
opinion of his relative." 

" Eh 1 what ? the Emperor too thinks so meanly of 
me?" 

" No, Count ; the Emperor does not think meanly of 
you ; he wishes to use you for his own purposes, that is 
all. Binaldo has shown to him the advantages of a 
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union between yon and Richenza. Frederic's own mar- 
riage gave Burgundy to the Empire ; a similar proceed- 
ing would unite Champagne. Believe me, the plan is 
by no means a bad one. For a cousin of Frederic to 
become Count of Troyes and Champagne would be a 
great step forward in the march to universal dominion. 
But, as I hare already said^ the question is. Are yoH 
strong enough to resist ? " 

** Well I if the heiress to ihB throne of France were to 
ofEsr me her hand, I would reftise it I" 

^^Bichenza returns to her home, and you will be her 
escort^" continued the stranger. 

" Barbaroasa will give you the order himself." 

'' Yery well ; if he does, I shall decline the honor.'* 

" You cannot." 

^ Do you adrise me to accompany the Countess ? " 

''I do." 

''But you have yourself reminded me of the incon- 
stancy of the human heart." 

*' He who is on his guard has nothing to fear." 

" I will not put myself in a false portion." 

^ But when I will have informed you that Hermen- 
garde's journey " 

** Do you know where she is living ? " asked Erwin. 

" No ; but your cousin owns property in that part of 
the country. It is there a fearful, mortal struggle against 
Alexander will take place ; there, the bishops of England, 
Germany, and France will assemble, at Barbarossa's re- 
quest, to restore peace to the Chureh : it is there, that 
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Lome will meet Fiiederic ; it is also in that direction 
that the Count of Champilgne and his daughter :are 
going." 

" So that, without doubt, I will be near Herm^ng^rde? " 

** If you refose to yield tp Barbarosaa's wishes, he will 
send you back to Germany." 

"It is very probable. Well, be it so; I will accept 
the mission." 

"In that case, my dear Count, I must ask you to do 
me a service," said the stranger. 

" Speak 1 you have a claim to my gratitude." 

" Suppose that a lady of high rank should wish to 
travel under your protection ? " 

" You only require me to fulfil one of the duties of 
chivalry. Where ^hall I meet this lady ? " 

" She and her suite will join you a few miles from 
here. The roads are so insecure that your escort will 
be extremely valuable ; but/ like all unfortunates, she 
requests to be left as much as possible alone." 

" I understand ; but, before separating, can I not learn 
the name of him who seems to take so warm an interest 
in my wel&re ? " 

"My name?" said the stranger, irresolutely. "CaU 
me Antonio; the name is an humble one, but a thousand 
noble ancestors of immortal fame are not sufficient to 
make their descendant a man of honor." 

They parted, and Brwin entered the palace, where he 
met Hellig. 

"Ahl" said he to himself, "here comes the traitor, 
Dassel's tool." 
26 
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'' Count, I am directed to lead you to the Emperdr." 
Becbberg went to the Imperial chamber, and was 
informed by Barbarossa that he had ohosen Mm to 
accompany thi9 French Count to his home. 

'' Let all be in readiness,'' he said, '' for to«morrow's 
journey." 






CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE DIVORCED DVCHES&. 

OUNT HENRY'S journey was long and tedious. 
He halted in every locality wbich seemed to 
offer any attraction, aftd even remained nearly 
three weeks at Chanbery. But these delays 
were prompted by political reasons, and many couriers 
came and went between the Count and the Courts of 
Germany and France. He also visited several of the 
principal towHs of Italy, and his frequent interviews 
with the Pisan and Genoese envoys presaged the conclu- 
sion of an offensive and defensive alliance between these 
maritime republics and Prance and the Emperor. Al- 
though the Count regretted this forced seclusion of his 
daughter, the fair Richenza scarcely sefemed to regret 
ber monotonous existence. On the contrary, accustomed 
to excite universal admiration in the gay and brilliant 
French Court, the ceremonious politeness of the young 
German noble amused her. It was in vain that, to fiir- 
ther her father's projects, she treated him with marked 
distinction; he remained always the same, perfectly 
courteous, but cold and reserved. At last the young 
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Counters got piqued, but Ervriu cared little for this ; lie 
had been warned by the Unknown of the Emperor's 
designs; and he was on his guard. Still, this constant 
struggle between duty and temptation rendered his posi- 
tion a painful one^ and he regretted a hundred times his 
acceptance of the mission in which he was now engaged. 

One day, in the midst of a profound revery, he heard 
a light rap at the door of his apartment. 

" Come in 1 " he cried, . ' . 

A veiled woman entered^ but although she remained 
covered, Eechberg recognized her as one of the attend- 
ants of the unknown lady whom Antonio had intrusted 
to his care. Our hero was ignorant of her rank and 
position, for he had never seen her face; and she always 
remained in her tent; or else was so deeply veiled that 
he could neither distinguish her features nor even the 
sound of her voice. He often rode by her side, less 
through :ouriosity than as a chivalrous duty ; still it was 
inipo^sible to penetrate the mystery which eQveloped 
her, and one thing alone was evident, that she was the 
victim. of some crushing piisfortune. 

Kow at last| the lady had sent to request his visit, and 
Be<$hberg followed th^ meBsemger through many tortu- 
ous streets to a hc^use which seemed chosen with an 
especial view to retirement and melancholy, and it was 
not without emotion that Erwin entered the apartments 
where, surrounded by her attendants, the lady was re- 
clining upon a divali* Upon his entrance, she rose and 
advanced a Btep to reply to his courteous bow, and then 
motioned him to a seat There was a long silencid, dur-> 
ing which Erwin looked, attentively at the ladyi whose. 
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stature and dignified deportment announced to be of 
high position. 

''County" she said, in a calm, sweet voice, ''first let 
me thank yon for the kind protection which you have 
given to a very wretched woman. Pardon me, if I have 
been compelled, by circumstances, to conceal my name 
and character ; but I still need your aid^ and I trust 
that, though unknown, I may count upon it." 
* " I have merely dischu*ged the duties imposed by the 
laws of chivalry," replied Erwin; "I am always ready 
to serve you." 

" ThaiJc you, my lord. You probably know that His 
Holiness the Pope Alexander III. has taken refdge in 
France, and is at present in a monastery on the frontiers 
of the Empire, not for from Laon. It is therci near to 
the Father of the fiithfitl, the support of the afSicted 
and the unhappy, that I am now going." 

She paused for a reply, and it seemed to Erwin that 
her voice was familiar, and that he had already heard it 
at the Court. 

" I now learn," she resumed, " that the Holy Father, 
through fear for his personal safety on account of the 
alliance between France and the Emperor, intends to go 
to England. Should he do so, I shall lose this oppor- 
tunity of laying my sorrows at the feet of the Vicar of 
Jesus Christ. To be so near the only person who can 
aid me in my misfortunes, and yet not see him, will be 
an additional trial. You, Oount> can relieve my unhap- 
pinesB by consenting to accompany me to Laon." 

"What do you ask me to do? " said Erwin. "I can- 
not leave the Count of Champagne, without violating 
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all the ruldfl of courtetiy and iiu^urriiig my sovereign's 
displeasure \ but I will do all in my power to persuade 
him to hasten his joamey." 

^ Tour efforts will be vain. The Oount of Ohatnpagne 
is merely a statesman who is influenced by reasons of 
political expediency^ but not by pity fbr the sufferings 
of a ati^anger.'^ 

"StiUIwiUtry." 

"You will lose your time; but, perhaps^ when yorf 
sde my fi^cd; you will consent to do what you have re- 
fused to a mere unknown." 

She raised her veil; — Ciemence, Duchess of Saxony, 
pale and dejected; stood before him, the living image of 
grief. 

'' Great God 1 " he cried, " can it be you, noble lady ? 
Vou, the most powerful princess of the Umpire, here, 
unprotected, without the retinue whioU belongs of right 
to the Duchess of Saxony and BaVaria f " 

"Oalm yourself," she answered. "What are rank 
and dignities ? I am nothing now but a poor, divorced 
wife, who implores your aid and pity." 

" It is true then ? That infamous deed, of which they 
spoke so cautiously, has really been ccaisummated ? " 
cried Erwin, indignantly. " Duke of Saxony, they call 
thee ' the Lion,' but thou art only a lion in cruelty I 
Henry, thou art an unnatural husband, a prince without 
honor, the disgrace of knighthood I " 

Bechberg's eyes flashed, and his hand sought his 
sword-hilt, as though he would, chastise the crime. 

" Eestrain yourself, do not blame him," said Olemence. 
" The fault is entirely theirs who have led him astray, 
and estranged his heart from the sentiments of duty." 
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*'N6X at all, noble Diiclioss; your excuses only render 
lum more guilty. But tell me how such iniquity could 
be perpetrated under the very eyes of the Emperor? 
Why this visit to the Pope ? Is not our sovereign the 
guardian of our rights? Why did you not appeal to 
him?" 

" I have done so^ but in vain I Frederic pities my 
fate, but he neither can, nor will defend my rights^" 

"You say that he cannot ? " 

" Those were his own words. The marriage is invali* 
ds^fcd by our C(msanguinity ; he is not competent to de- 
cide in mattoors of divorce." . 

" As if it were not the duty of the Emperor to pre- 
vent or punish every act of injustice I You are related 
to your husband, and the discovery has only just been 
made I *-H This is still more extraordinary." 

" The discovery is entirely due to the hatred of the 
Chancellor Binaldo. Oh I how happily we lived togeth^ 
until that evil jnfin came across our path I — Then, my 
husband was great and noble, a lion in war, but a lamb 
at home, a loving and attentive father, a tender and 
affectionate husband 1 — And now, my God 1 " 

And her tears, impatient of all restraint, burst forth 
in torrents. 

"Calm yourself, madam I believe me, such a deed 
cannot be lawfully recognized. Were there any formal 
proceedings ? Has any sentence been pronounced ? " 

" The Emperor presided at his tribunal, and the Pope 
decreed the divorce ! It was in vain I tried to defend 
my cause; I begged on my knees for mercy; all was use- 
less. — At last, moved by my tears and entreaties, Vic- 
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tor oonfessed that our coiusanguinity was not establisbed, 
and that he had annulled the marriage by the express 
command of His Majesty; and against his own oonTio- 
tions." 

"Alasl". 

"Consanguinity," said he, "is a mere pretext; State 
reasons of the highest importance hare compelled the 
Emperor to this course." 

"Heavens I is it thus that justice is administered? 
Madam, your tale has changed my intentions. Since 
the Emperor cannot protect your rights, I will accom- 
pany you to the Holy Father. Make your arrangement^ 
noble lady, we will start immediately." 

Gero met his master at the door, and received orders 
to prepare everything for their departure. Brwin then 
went to his apartment, where, with many a bitter invec- 
tive against Barbarossa's conduct^ he began to put on 
his armor. 

"And yet, I cannot go I" he said to himseli^ as he 
left his chamber. " How annoying 1 What ought I to 
do ? A true knight owes as much respect to courtesy 
as to his other duties." 

He laid down his lance, and went to call on Bichenza. 
The young Countess had just finished her toilette, as he 
entered, and was exquisitely dressed in white. 

" Deign to excuse my early visit, noble lady," said the 
Count ; " I was unable to defer it. Seasons of grave im- 
portance oblige me to leave your party immediately; 
I have come, according to custom and courtesy, to crave 
your permission." 

" Unless you will tell me the reasoni^ I cannot grant 



fO^d^ reqtteet. Sit down^ dear County and explain your- 
self. I will see if there is no means of making jou 
change yont intentions*" 

He was forced to obey, and lie took his seat with an 
embarrassment which -Qid not escape the young girl's 
notice. 

''I am less able to accede to yout demands d^ar Count, 
b^use it id contrary to all our arrangeni^nts* The 
Emperor has chosen for my escort the best lanccHS of 
German chiva&y, so that yau cannol^ without disrespect 
to His Majesty, leave me before tibe end of my journey." 

''It is true, ndble lady^ that it is an honor for me to 
escort you; but there are some circumstances in which 
one duty miist yield to another/ whose daitns are still 
more impearative," 

** Circumstances I May I ads you again for some ex- 
planations ? " . 

"It is on account of an unfortunate lady, who up to 
the present moment has travelled under my protection." 

" I scarcely expected. Count, that this mysterious per- 
son would play such a trick as this, and carry you away 
from us. Believe me, I am seriously interested in her 
troubles, on account of the influence sh& appears to ex- 
ercise over you. You say that she is to be pitied ; what 
is the cause of her sorrow ? " 

" The most terrible which can possibly afl^ct a wife. 
I cannot say more." 

" Has she been married ? " 

" Yes ; and she has always been amiable, faithful, but 
now is most unfortunate." 

Bichenza breathed more easily. She had no cause for 
uneasiness ; Erwin was still free. 
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"The interest you take in tkis misfortune is very 
praiseworthy," she said. 

" Grant me leave, noble lady ; this unhappy woman's 
only hope is in Pope Alexander's sympathy and pro- 
tection ; I ought to aecompany her to his oourt^ and I 
must go without delay." 

" Pope Alexander should be in the Imperial oamp at 
Laon ; are we not going in that direction ? " asked Bi- 
chenza. 

"1 believe so ; but we trarel so slowly." 

''You have not then heard that my father has been 
hastily summoned to Laon ? Your visit prevented me 
from putting on my riding-dress. Listen I every thing 
is ready, and the escort is already mounted." 

They went to the window, and saw the knights and 
squires issuing from their tents, and drawing up in line, 
upon the square in front of the palace. 
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LA ON. 




BOM this day lorward, the French Ambassador 
kunied his journey as much as lie hadHther- 
to delayed it. The necessary rest 'was scarcely 
allowed to the horses, and they travelled night 
and day as if under the pressure of s(Hne political inter- 
est of weighty moment. 

A grave and careworn expression had succeeded the 
usually gay and jovial air of the French Count; he spoke 
rarely, and only in answer to his daughter's questions. 
Although much fatigued, Bichensa still assured her 
fEither that she was strong enough to go on; bat, from 
time to time, she looked at the German noble, as if to 
say,— 

"I bear all the annoyances of our journey, rather than 
be separated from you." 

As they neared the French frontier, Erwin met^several 
noblemen of his acquaintance ; for Barbarossa had sum- 
moned all the spiritual and temporal princes to meet him 
at Laon. A great number had already arrivdd, and were 
encamped -along the banks of the Sa6ne. 

(299) 
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Soon the towera of Laon, where Louis VII. held his 
oourt; began to staud out in bold relief upon the distant 
horizon. Crowds of horsemen and foot-passengers were 
pressing towards the city, and the road became more ani- 
mated as they approached the gates. Numerous huts 
lined the causeway, offering refreshments at a moderate 
price ; and citizens and soldiers were carousing gayly, 
under the treea.^ 

Near the drawbridge, in a position to see all who 
passed, were seated, aroix^^^. jug of wine, our three old 
acquaintances, Antonio, Pietro Nigri, and Oocco Griffi. 

Fietro seemed much oboDged. His bountrjr^ ruin iiiad 

-brokdu down his proud upaxxt, and he i showed, in his 

laa^tures, the e^ief he so keeolly felt. As to Cooco, he 

tras always the same, and hta atteintiions to the banquet 

made up ior his contpapioos' neglect 

" I came from Dole yesterday," said iPielzro ; " all the 
bouses are filled with knights, and you can sea nothing 
anywhcire but couriers and soldiers. King Louis will 
fijod out one of these days whero Borbairossa will take 
him. If he does not intend to suppoart the Emperor's 
tyrannyj and become his vassal, these German saragos 
will OQCupy the frontiers, and ran^i^ the JPorenoh teorii- 
tory with fire and sword, until Louis sues for mercy." 

'' You are a profound statesmata, Pietro," isaid Antonio, 
with a laugh ; " we are not there yet, and ^e will not be 
soon. I grant you that Barbarqssa will dor his be^t to 
. frighten the king ; but he will think twice before hd at- 
tacks the allied powers of France and England." 

"France an4 England^ iillied poweirs) " e^aimed Pie- 
tro. " I thought that the two kings hiid quairteUed ? " 
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** Ask Pope Alexaiider if he agrees witb you. 

''I only know this muoh, that Alexander has hitherto 
taken great pains to bring about a reoonciliation. But 
I also know, as every one else does, that Louis has 
threatened tcr give the Pope up to Barbirossa ! " — . 

" Louis' threats are not serious," said Antonia. " He 
must yield to circumstances:" 

"Oiroumstances I To my thinking, they are not very 
-fiivovablel" 

'^One must not itell all one knows^" said Antonio^ 
shrewdly. 

^'So tnuch the better, if you kno# all the State secrets ; 
as for me, I expect nothing good froni the future. If 
Franee' ever becomes a vassal of the En^eror; it is* all 
over with the liberty of Italy." 

"Come, friend Pietro, do not worry over these things. 
Tlonk rather of the business which has brought you to 
France. Do you know what has become of Hermen- 
garde ? How did she receive you?" 

''Very kindly; but she informed me of her be- 
trothal." 

" Count. Erwin is certainly a good match ; still, the 
affiiir may yet fall through. — ^.Bh \ what d6 1 see ? There 
he is I — Bichenza is with him. — Look at the young 
Countess." 

The brilliant retinue of the Count of Champagne was 
advancing through the midst of a crowd' of aduairing 
spectators. Bichenza rode, at the head of the escort, 
between Bechbierg and her father. Pietro glared at the 
young Count, with a muttered curse. Antonio tiumed 
26 



his back, and onl j Tesnuned his place trbeB the (flatter 
of ihe horses' hoo&i had died away in the diatanee. 

^ Malediction on all whom the tyrant ppoteota ! " eaid 
Pietro, sullenly. ^ Shame on me, iK>t to have kOled 
him I " and he drank deeply. * 

''It is a good lissson, Mend Fietroi yoa must profit 
by your chances, in fiiture." 

''I swear to rererige myselfl'^'criedNigri^ scowling 
with hatred. '' Let me only meet him in the pUftifi^ or 
elsewhere, and "be will soon make 1;lie aoqnaantanoe of 
my sword." 

^It wt^uld be mttch more sins^le to bveak off his mar- 
tiage,^ sneered Antonio. 

** Can you do that? " asked Pietro, eagerly. ^Antonio, 
my life, my fortune are yours, if yxm can acocnnpliah 
this i — Beit, alas ! it is impossible i " 

^' And why so? I ha^e my own plan, and I wish him 
to marry Bichenaa." 

" Explain yourself, dear Antonio I " 

'* I will see Hermengarde, and tell heat of the widely- 
spread reports of her betrothed's marriage with the 
beau tifiil and wealthy Oountess of CSiampagne." 

'' Will sht believe you 7 " 

**AdA why not? I. already see the dKdet whioh my 
revelation will produce on Hermengarde 1 " 

'' Excellently imagined, Antonio.'^ 

''We need skill and cunning. The only difficulty will 
be to procure, in proper time^ the neoessary proo£a. But 
the Count of Ghaihpagne has his oastle in the neighbor- 
hood of the <rity . . — Hermengarde is not £&r distant. *->— 
Leave it to me." 



Dating thift oonyetsation, Couni Hen)*/ and his retmw 
moved towards tihe city. He had ailteady dispatohod ^ 
nobleman to the royal cbanceUor^ Biehoj) Manastf^ of 
Qrleana. On leaving the nprjiik gale, they cam^ ^ ^C€^ 
in sight of the castle^ whieh was built upon an einin^ncfi 
overlooking tbe pai4£ wh^h stufrounde^ tijve hilL 

The uzKhappy X>u6];]^sd of Saxony gratefully acc^f^d 
the Goant'sinvitetjloU to rema-in in his ^sastla du^ripg' he;r 
atoy at Ij&fon.. It was thare she retired with hei^. parotector, 
t^ <mly person who .luiew be^r foeret^, unUl h^ '^lU^ 
aoeompany' heor to the papal couift ; for Alexafid^;r, hii4r 
not yet'arldtedal the towBi bnt was residing in t^e qelet* 
blubdd Abbey of Cluny- r 

As so6n as he reached hi^ apartznenti the lord of the, 
castle hasleued to ehange his. oostiu»!e. He ^as yi&tf 
uneasy, foi* the good understanding; r^rted to e^tist^ be« . 
tween Alexander and kiftg Lotii^ thafAMnod tp 4«4tro/ 
the hopes held out to.hitn; by Qinaldo Qf iplG;r9as]ing,hi^, 
pAsae0eiion& Katu^lyhe Wished W be^; positively cer- 
tain of the falct before ' pr^ae^tiiig h9^fi^lf to his sover^ 
eign* No one eduld filtniah mox^ oc^ect dfMb^ th^n,th% 
Bishop Manafli$s, : who, equally desiir^us of ^eeing^ tib^. 
County hastened tor the esfitl% aoeompaQied by only two' 
searvaiita. Scaroely h^ Henxy of Ghc(mpagn9' peroetved 
the horsemen, when he dedi^ended to the i$0i^t>yfufd^ and 
embracabng the preiato iwith ^e|it oordis^tyi t^ hUn to 
his eabinfit fbd* a private intejview. . ' 

Manae^s,. by the ' laxity cf his conduoit in eool^ii^ 
tical niattars^ had inou^r^ the Pope's , djispieitsuiei 
AJe&andw (fid i:tot d€ieeive> himself aa.tp the pQ^^bli^: 
oonsequwoeid: of. his nepi;iiDa9d«, vSe -kn^w that i the 
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Bishop would endearoi^to destroy the amiable relatioaxs 
e^idting between him and the feeble King of France ; 
bnt the illustrious Pontiff had too exalted a regard for 
what he considered his duty^ to allow himself to be in- 
fluenced by any worldly considerations. • 

The exterior oif the Bishop of Orleans was at once a 
xhixture of the ecclesiastic and the man of the world. 
All his movements were stamped with a certain affected 
^race which was not at all natural to him. Hiis dress^ 
was in no way different from that o^ other courtieiB of 
i^nky and the episcopal ring alon0 indioated his popition.. 
The cut of his hair,' which* he wore long and flawing in 
perfumed curls, did not conform to the canons,' which 
Enjoined that this luxury should be left entirely to the 
laity. His delicate mousUk^he was turned up at the 
ends^ whilst the chili and cheeks iwere closely shaired. 
A casual' exaitiindlioii indicated that the prelate was in- 
clined to the plea'sures of the tabl^. ; . 

'^Tou have aicted > wisely," s«Lidi M^iuias^s, as soon as 
his host had related to him the'result of his interview 
With' Frederic; "you have acted wisely in disguising 
iftte' principal point of your .mission; above «all, you 
have done well in not stating tfaait you wiere disposed to 
secede, with yonr domains; to the IBmperor, in case Louis- 
refosed4<5 tariff the contract." • . : 
* '" Whai doee it matter I the coMrfltct is signed, attested, 
and must be observed,'* answered the Oount. "Our 
King's galkbtry bannot be used as a pretext to injure 
me. But how is it that Louis has so suddenly changed 
bis intentions and become reco)iciled with Aleasuidor ? "- 
^' f^ I <5aii seart»ly' explain j it ^toi myiSftlf. • • The Pope m- 
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vited bim to a cOBfereBoe^ which;- in apite of mj. remour . 
strances, took place at Montpeleier. It hardly lasted a 
bal&hour, but it was duffitcient %b gain iciyer tb^ Mag. 
It ^e&s^ aa though: h/e; baa eoJightened hiiih oa the sub-' 
jedt of Fijed^m'd (EuaibJltijoii; ai^^v^ then, Ij0uis 

o^B apeaks. ^Aeasily'of the •£topearor<'8)Warlike> pr^pa^r 
rations and hi9 hostile iotexvtiQDBtO'wai^s Fxaneei^' 

''.Kothiog 19' moTQ apparent than Fared^i^io'a pt^tenaiond ! 
to um^rsafl Qmpiro,^rcplied the Count/ careleasly ;: '^ibutf 
wbatma^e?i9 it? (S^r^at meb ha^e indisputable rights U^ , 
take the lead of weakwr prinoes." 

" I see, my dear Count, thsCt you have not loalfc your • 
time at the Impei'ial C6urt," said the* Archbishop, ironi- 
cally ; "still y4>u will do well not to piarade the reei^lt of .- 
your mediations at the Court of France, Few of the ^ 
crown vaaaals would understand you." 

"I will follow your advice. But I mnst avow that 
Frederic's views in aU that concerns the* Papacy do nofc 
seem right and proper. It in not so much Alexander's 
person that he hates, aia the pontifical chair. It in not 
very Christian, and is very dangerous for the other 
States." 

"You go too far, Count: Frederic hates only Alexan* 
der. He only wishes to humble the proud and inflexi- 
ble prelate Boland, and we must aid him in the work. 
Ye%'' added Manas^Sy passionately^ "this pious. man hl^s 
the moat abburd ideas about bishops. He would hk^ to 
turn them into monks and hermits, and shut them up: in 
a cloister, that he may the more easily rule them. He 
has already published a bull about the length of the 

hair; soon, I suppose, he will give directions about 
26* 
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thd prelate^' hotises, their Tetiniies, and tieir style of 
dress." 

. "Ah I I begin to understand : Alexander is too severe 
with the jovial preEkites,'' said the Gotint, with a* smile. 

*< Yes," replied Manad^s, "and he will punish also the 
noble lords and couttts who profit by every oppoittuirity 
to get an award of some fragment of Ohnrct property! 
But enough on this subject. — As we have already agreed, 
the King must know noihing more than he knows 
already. Above all, conceal your jiersonal arrange- 
ments with Barbarossa; that of itsblf would suffice to 
enrage him." 

^' Must he then iiet be informed of the determination 
which has been taken to bring Alexander before the 
Ootmcil, whether he will or not ? " 

"That must depend on circumstances. Let me act 
first ; I will give you notice in dufe time. I will go to 
work at once. Come to the Court to-morrow." 

" Why not to-day ? " the Count asked. 

"Because I must first prepare the King's mind. But 
be perfectly easy ; you are wearied by this long journey 
and need rest. — Louis, you know, is very sympathetic 
in all bodily ailments." 

" Very well, we understand each other perfectly. 
Farewell. 

The Count accompanied the Chancellor to the court- 
yard, where the latter mounted \m horse and rode over 
to meet the King. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

KNAVE RT. 

[T.auiii;iae, Antonio was prowling about the 

vicinity of the Count of Champagne's castle* ; 

He passed the park-gates, and, cautious as a 

fox, in search, of rhis prey, concealed himself 

behind a clump of bushes near the court-yard, whence 

he could perceive what was going on in the building. 

" Eechberg likes early walks," he said to himself, " I 

shall not have long to wait. If he only knew that Bo- 

nello's daughter is at an hour's distance from here, 

nothing could prevent him going to her at once. But . 

as this, interview would upset all my calculations, I must 

be prudent. — Good, there he is at last, with his head ; 

down, as if he were counting the pebbles on the road. — 

He is coming towards me as though I had called him!— . 

Oh I your servant, my lord Count." 

"Ahl is that you, Antonio? I imagined you were 

still in Pavia." 

"It is my duty to be wherever the master of the 

world is." 

" I do not understand your meaning." 

( 807 ) 
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" Yon have not heard then that Barbarossa^ with all 
his troops, entered D61e yesterday ? " 

"Indeed!" 

" Yonr looks and your surprise rather indicate that 
you do not desire to join him there." 

" I wish, Antonio, that it were possible to avoid this 
interview. — My troubles will begin — " 

"I bring news of your betrothed. — I regret extremely 
that they are not ^oife Agreeable on^.'-*- But who could 
imagine her capable of such a thing 7 — I would have 
suspected myself sooneh" 

'' What do you mean to say 7 " 

"You will need all your ctourage, but I must tell you 
the truth." 

" B3::plain yourself f '^ 

"Yesterday I met Pietro, who was once betrothed to 
Hermengarde." 

"I beg your pardbn, sir; Pietro never was her be- 
trothed." 

" Well, at any rate, he is now." 

" Villain I " said Erwin, growing pale, and grasping 
his sword-hilt. 

"Is this your idea of gratitude, my lord? llirough 
interest for you, I communicate something of importance, 
and by way of thanks you seize your sword I — Farewell, 
Count I " 

"Stop a moment! — Ah! what is this you tell me? 
Pardon my violence, but my heart is broken." 

"Pietro himself has assured me that Hermengarde 
regrets her engagement to one who is related to the 
tyrant, the scourge of her country, the persecutor of the 
Church." 
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Eechberg was thundersta^ck; he was unable to q>eak. 

"Compose yourself, Count, and be a manl Perliaps 
Pietro has exaggerated." 

" Oh ! if I could only know the truth.'' 

"I have some business to attend to, to-morrow, at La 
MSche.. Hermengarde i&ijiere, and I will announce to 
her your arrival at Laon. From her manner of receiv- 
ing the news, her looks and actions, I cmi judge whether 
Pietix>'s assertions are true or false." 

'' Thanks, dfear Anfonio ; I shall be greatly indebted 
to you for the service." i 

''Make yourself perfectly easy on this point, and trust 
tome." 

" Where shall I hear from you 7 *' 

^Hete; do not leave the castle until I see you again." 

"The time will se^m very long. FaJrewell." 

Antonio hurriedly crossed the park in the direction 
of Laon, Pietro waswaiting for him at the gate. 

"^ell, AntoniO) what have you done?" he asked. 

"He believed everything I told him. — He is so guile^ 
less. 'To-morrow you and I must ^o to La Fl^he. — 
He sends me to see his betrothed." 

" We. win not speak of his arrival I " 

"Ishkll simply state that Eechberg and the French 
Countess have come here together> and that report says 
they are to be married soon, as the Emperor urges the 
dliance, and Eechberg himself makes little opposi- 
tion." 

" She will never believe you." 

"Perhaps not, at first; but- she will begin to doubt, 
and I know bow' to change doubts into certainty."' 



^ Toa shall kaow in dae tima Now you had better 
leave me, for we are near the ptdace-yord; but do not 
forget to-morrow at daybreak." 

)lntopio entered the eourt-yao^d; where he met tibe 
Count of Champagne on his way to see the Bi^op^ who 
wa3 awiai|l\lng him iu the King's antechamber. 

'' I have had a hard battle tp fight^ County'' said the 
prelate. ''His Majesty is very uneasy about Baxba* 
rpssa's military organizations. I wani you to be. pre- 
pared for everything." 
: The Count seemed ui^concemed. 

" I have not acted without proper authority,'^ he said^ 
"your own letter gave me fuU powers.'^ 

" Certainly . I s^eld yourself behind th^ instructions 
received fr^m me; it will induce I^uis to reflect on. the 
paat. Perhaps he is already ashamed of his conduct." 

At this moment tlsye J^ing entered. The courtiers were 
intertuptedy for Maua^s^ had still im^ ^ tell ,the 
Count; but there was nothing to be done but to wait for a 
more favorable opportunity. Henry advan,Qed tpwards 
his sovereign and then knelt and kissed hi3 hand re* 
spectfally. The French prince, though naturally kind 
aad g«riieroUs« often allow^ himself to be led swi^ by 
evil cQimseUoars. His frivolous and yacillatiAg. character 
made him Ijhe tool of parties who profited by their in- 
fluence, to allure him to the commission of bad actions. 
But as soon as his spirit had regained its wonted calm^ 
he at once rejected the advice and the. decisions which 
had been suggested to him. This e;¥plain^ the qontinued 
series of weakness ^hich marked his, reign.^ His con- 
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inet towards Alexander III. was an exact reflex of his 
ehamcter; and at one time he was for, at; another agaioiat 
him. A powerful faotion had sprung up sinoe His 
Holiness had declared the necessity of residting the en- 
croachments of theclergy, and of defending the Church 
against the diislojal nobtlitj. At the head of this fi^o- 
tion was Queen Ad^le« the sister of the- Count of Cham- 
pagne, and a relative of the Antipopie Victor, and ^verjr 
means was employed to picture to the king, in the. most 
gloomy colors, the dangers which his kindness toirar<]is 
Alexander might entail up<m the French monarchy. A 
strong argument was the inevitable peril of a war with 
Oermany, and the prospect of an aUianoe betw^n Fred- 
eric and Henry of England, the sworn enemy pf France. 

Louis understood the posiliioti, but the Pope wa^ 
there, and he eould not make up his mind to l0ave the 
Head of the Church without protection, or to gpive him 
up to his. enemy Barbarossa. 

On the other hand, Alexander's friendsi, compri9ipg, 
with few exceptions^ all the Episcopacy of France, were 
opposed to Frederio's plana, and proved to Lpui? that 
the Emperor only sought to humble the Fopq, and f p 
subjugate all the other sovereigns. The king was bu£5.- 
ciently cle^r-sighted to understand the tr^ith of the 
statement, but he made a grave mistake in supposing 
that he could deceive his rival by diplomatic negotia- 
tions. The German troops, encamped on the very boij- 
ders of France, revealed unmistakably the intexubions 
of their leader, which greatly disturbed and annoyed 
the King ; and as soon as the formalities of the reception 
^re finished, his discontent became niani&st 
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''What is the meammg of iKis? ^' said he to the Oouttt 
of Champagne; ''what eontraet is this you have made 
with the 'Emperor ? Who gave you unrestricted powers 
in this matter?" 

" Your Majesty himself, by directing me, through your 
Chancellor, to conjclude a. treaty of alliance. Deign to 
assure yourself of the truth of my assertion, by examin* 
ing this document." 

"We regret bur Chancellor's precipitation," replied 
the King, after a cursory glance at the letter. "He 
should not hare countenanced, so haslbily, an alliance 
hostilie to the Holy Father." 

"Allow me to remind your Majesty of what hap- 
i)ened," said Manasfe. " When Alexander, by his gross 
discourtesy, so gravely insulted the royal envoys, and 
when, in consequence, it was determiiied to break off all 
intercourse with him, I could not foresee that your 
generosity would so soon forget the outrage. My in- 
structions to the Count contain nothing more nor less 
than the expression of your own will." 

"You know perfectly well how to excuse yourself, 
my lord Bishop; the fault is entirely our own. -rr Let it 
be sot but this fault, the result of an uh&rtunate mis- 
understanding, must have no further consequences I " 

Manas^s bowed deprecatingly before his sovereign's 
displeasure, but an attentive ^ectator might have no- 
ticed the courtier's suppressed anger. 

" But, Sire I " remarked the astonished Count of Cham- 
pagne, "this treaty in no way affects your own royal 
prerogatives." 

" Indeed I " said the King ; " we are then free 7 We are 
not tied down to anything ? " 
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" You are merely pledged to a personal interview with 
the Emperor, and to make Alexander be present." 

"Wiiat is that you say?" cried the King, |ariou9ly. 
"Force Alexander to be present at an assembly which is 
to condemn him? — ^And I:am to aid lAthisl— Is that in 
the treaty?" 

"Yes, Sire," answered Henry. 

" No I by all' the saints, it shall not be I " exclaimed 
the monarch, with increased passion. "Shame on you, 
County for: signing an agreement whik^h dishonors us I 
The Head of the Church has sought refuge within our 
territory, and we are to act against him so disloyally ?.^-^ 
We are to use violence to force him before a tribumJ 
composed of the Empidror^fs^ creatures I No I by Saint 
Denis I we would sooner lose our crown and our life 1 " 

The courtier waited until the storm had passed, and 
when the King had become more calm, he said, — 

" Allow me, - Sire ; you make a grave mistake in 
this interpretation of the treaty. There is nothing 
said about violence. You are merely to use your 
influence to persuade Alexander to be present at the 
plenary council. K he be innocent, if he be the lawful 
Pope, he will be charmed with this opportunity of assert- 
ing his rights." 

'* Very good I — You have exceeded your powers, and 
the treaty is invalid. Alexander can do what he pleases; 
and we, whatever appears to us to be just and proper. 
Are we then nothing but the Emperor's vassals ? Have 
we no longer liberty to act in accordance with our own 
ideas?" 

''I repeat that the treaty in no way interferes with 

27 
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yotir supr^macy/^ Teplied the Count of CSmmpagise ; "but 
what whs I to do ? Tbe £knp^x>r was on the point of 
conclud%ig an alliance with England against you ; ought 
I ta have permitted snch a contract to be signed ? " 

The King made no answer to this crafty observation 
of his courtier ; but it was not without its e&ct^ for it 
was the fear of this very alliance between Frederic and 
the English monifroh, which had made him, in the first 
instance, open the negotiaitions." 

'^ And how is Barbarossa preparing for onr allianod ? ^ 
aslted Louisa who was seeking a new pretext for his 
ill-humor. Is he not on our very frontiers^ at the head 
of a pow^^i army 7 Is not that^ of itself a threat? '^ 

As if in ansW^ to the question^ a loud flouxiah q£ 
trumpets rang out in the pidateHyard. 

«< What is that i '' said the. King. 

He appro«d:ied the Mriatiow. A troop of Icoi^ts had 
halted before the pakei^ and a ehamberlain came \Lp to 
annoxmce the arrival of Frederic's envoys. 
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THE SPY. 




ilHE Ohineellor Binftido and the Gotint Palatine 
Otho de Wf tiieldbaek were at the liead of tke 
embassy which had been sent by Frederic to 
congratulate the French King. Whilst their 
retinue dispersed through the town> the marshal of the 
palace in^oduoed the two German nobles into the royai 
apartments, 

The reo^ption-hall took up the entire length of the 
palace, and resembled a market-house, rather, than a 
room, for the accommodation of persons of distinction. 
The bare walls were destitute of hangings, and orna- 
mented 6nly with trophies of arms^ am<»ig which was a 
collection dating back to the time of the Franks* The 
sunlight dimly penetrated through the narrow loopholes ; 
the ground was coarsely floored, and stone benches along 
the walls were the only furniture. The Count Palatine 
examined, with some curiosity, the armor, and partiou 
larly an ancient shield, which, it was said, had once be 
longed to Oharlepiagne. Binaldo placed himself in the 
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recess of a window where he could converse freely with 
the Count of Champagne. At last Louis appeared; ho 
was richly dressed and followed by a numerous retinue 
of French nobles, among whom could be remarked his 
brother Henry, Archbishop of Bheims and primate of 
France, — a prelate of great distinction and a devoted 
adherent of Alexander III. 

The monarch proceeded to the upper end of the hall, 
where he mounted a throne of earved oak, whose only 
value consisted in having once been used by the Em- 
peror Charlemagne. 

While the Count Palatine boldly approached the 
King, Binaldo advanced with a profound bbeisance, (his 
eye. eagerly scanning the faoe^ of the royal suite,) and 
remarked with uneasiness the presence of the venerable 
prelate. Louis acknowledged the Giancellor's obsequi- 
ous, homage by a simple wave of his hand, bat his fsioe 
wore a look of stern determinntioBt, which gr^ually 
gave way to one of attentive curiosity, as the Count of 
Champagne named the different pertons composing the 
embassy. 

Diassel noticed the surprise with which the King 
looked at him, and was flattered by it^ while the Count 
Palatine Otho, cased in arniDr frotn head to foot, stared 
with utter unconcern at the monarch and his court. 
. Dassel at once brought into play all his crafty diplo- 
matic science, and met the cold expression and indif- 
ferent manner of the sovereign with a coldness and 
indifference, if possible, more strongly marked. Afber 
a brief compliment, he broached the subject of the treaty. 

"We bear to your Majesty," he said, ''theiriendship. 
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aiad best wishes of our sovereign lord and master, the 
Emperor. Your Majesty is aware of the grave concern 
which the important bSait of the election of a Pope has 
caused him ; and he is rejoiced at being able to come to 
some understanding with you, by which the schism may 
be arre^;ed before it can spread itself through all Christen- 
dom. From all that can be learned up to the present 
moment; the only means of securing the peace of the 
world is by the assembling of a general counciL The 
princes of Europe will be present, together with all the 
bishops of the Empire; and it is hoped that your 
Majesty will call to it the French prelates. The two Popes 
dbkould appear, and each present his respective claims for 
the consideraldon of the solemn conclave. The wisdom 
of the council can then definitely settle the queistion. 
The Emperor trusts that you are as anxious as himself 
to give peace to the Church, and that you will aid him 
to the utmost of your ability." 

" We thank the Emperor for his kind wishes," replied 
the King, *' and our desires are tke same, but we do not 
agree upon the means to be used. The right to assem* 
ble a plenary council does not belong to temporal princes, 
but to the Pope alone. We will never allow ourself to 
encroach upon the privileges of the Head of the Church ; 
the French prelates are very strict in their observance 
of the canonical rules, and would scarcely notice our 
invitation. Besides, the ecclesiastial statutes forbid any 
laymai^ even though he be a sovereign prince, to have a 
vote in a plenary councU. The bishops only can take 
part in their proceedings and deliberations." 

"Allow me to observe," answered Dassel, "that the 

27* 
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Roman Emperor is the born protector of the Ohurch, 
and has always had the right of convoking a plenary 
council; consequently, Frederic's pretensions are not 
original with him. His intention is, by no means, to take 
part in the deliberations, but simply to be present as 
a spectator. Besides, my mission now is only to con- 
gratulate your Mi^esty, and inquire when and where 
an interview can take place with the Emperor." 

This request was embarrassing ; Louis scarcely ventured 
to refuse, and yet he dreaded the results of the meeting. 

" Certainly, my lord Chancellor," he said, " we ardently 
desire an interview with your noble sovereign in order 
to renew our ancient friendship ; but we fear lest it be 
interpreted in a manner entirely opposed to our present 
intentions." 

''And in what might this erroneous interpretation con- 
sist?" asked. Damsel, in his most submissive tone. 

" I might be supposed to agree with the Emperor in 
his intention to depose Pope Alexander." 

"But I scarcely think that judgment would be a fidse 
one," replied the Chancellor, smiling. 

" What I you think, my lord, that we are capable of 
such an impious crime?" exclaimed Louis, who was 
astonished at Binaldo's assurance. 

" To keep one's solemn promise is not a crime, but a 
duty." 

"Yes, when our envoys have not exceeded their pow- 
ers," replied Louis, quickly. " The Count of Champagne 
had no authority whatever to pledge himself for us to 
take part against the Head of the Church." 

The blood rushed to the Count of Champagne's face, 
and his lips moved convulsively, but he said nothing. 
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'' Tour Majesty is pledged only to a personal interview 
with the Emperor. The non-fulfilment of this promise 
would be a grave outrage. If you refuse, the Emperor 
will keep his engagements, and come in person with all 
his retinue." 

This threat produced a marked effect upon the French 
nobles. The King hesitated a moment, but before he 
could reply, the Duke of Burgundy exclaimed, — 

"If this be a menace, my lord Chancellor, you may 
tell your master that we will receive him and his fol- 
lowers as they deserve I " 

" Let us have no violence, my dear Duke," said Louis. 
" We have already told you that we are ready to accept 
the Emperor's invitation, and have never had any in- 
tention ^f insulting him. Let him appoint the place 
and time for our meeting ; we will be there." 

If this were a trick to gain time, Dassel was prepared 
for it, and answered immediately, — 

"Since your Majesty leaves everything to the Em- 
peror's discretion, Frederic will expect you at the 
bridge over the Sa8ne, on the 29th of this month." 

Louis had no further excuse, and the Count of Dassel 
having terminated his mission, left the city after par- 
taking of a banquet. The King's indecision, or rather 
his unexpected determination, amazed the Imperial fac- 
tion. The Count of Champagne went to his sister's 
apartments, while Bishop Manas^s paced the room in 
great agitation. 

" Cluny reconciled to Alexander I " he exclaimed ; "the 
primate at the Court and Louis more undecided than 
ever ! All that is wanting to assure our defeat, is an 
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arrangement between the King and Henry of England. 
If Alexander succeed^ there will be nothing for us to 
do; but bow down and snbmit to severe ecclesiastical 
penances. There is no time to lose. I must act at once, 
and see that the news of the divorce of Henry the Lion, 
reaches the Pope's ear; — this repudiated princess must 
be sent to Cluny. Alexander will be exasperated, and 
our nobles will learn what is to be feared from the 
Pope's severity. The spirit of opposition once aroused, 
court hatred will do the rest. Send my spy to me im- 
mediately I '' he cried, opening the door. 

The order had scarcely been given, when Antonio 
appeared. 

''I have not yet had time to reward your services. 
For the present, take this ; " and the Bishop handed An- 
tonio a purse^ which the latter put in his pocket, with a 
smile. 

"Thank you, my lord; can my limited intellig^ice 
be again useful to your policy ? " 

" We shall see, Antonio; you promised to bring about 
Bichenza's marriage with this cousin of the Emperor, 
and so far I can see very slight progress in the afiSur, 
although it appears that the young man is still an in- 
mate of her feither's castle. If Louis were even to sus- 
pect this project, it would be all over with the Count of 
Champagne, for the alliance is inimical to the interests 
of France." 

" 1 confess, my lord, that so far I have been unsuccess- 
ful. But it is not my fault. The Count of Champagne 
bixnself " 

''You do not understand me; the Count desires to 
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remain neutral ; it is your business to arrange it. Bech- 
berg is already betrothed, you tell me, and his ftiture 
wife ' is in . the neighborhodd. — Oom^ Antonio, you 
should be able by some clever piece of rascality, to de- 
stroy all their projects ; I trust that you will succeed." 

Manas^s paused, and then after making a few steps 
in t^eipofoitt, resumed, — ^ 

''The IDhichess Glemen(^ is. secretly staying at the 
castle." * . . 

"Yes." 

"She must go to Cluny to-morrow; you will aceom* 
pany her." 

The order disconcerted Antonio, who had proposed 
visiting Hermengarde on the ensuing day, in company 
with Pietro. 

" I am ready to obey you, my lord," he replied, after 
a moment's reflection. 

"When you are at Cluny," continued Manas^, "keep 
your ears and eyes open; let nothing escape you. 
Watch, above all, the prelates who reside there, and see 
upon what terms Henry and Alexander appear to be. 
Mingle with the servants of the house, for you must 
know every nook and corner in it, and the vassals will 
suspect nothing." 

"You will be satisfied with me, my lord." 

" But, take care, the Italian roads are infested with 
banditti, and Clemence cannot travel without an escort." 

"You need have no apprehension on that score; the 
best sword in Germany wiU accompany her." 

"Who will it be?" 

" Erwin of Rechberg." 
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" Yevj good ; he viU then leave the caade. But are 
you sure of him ? " 

'' P^ecdj; Bechberg is a valiant knight : if it be 
neceaaary, I will tell him her name, and that will be 
sujficient for him to consider it a duty not to leave her 
until she is at her journey's end." 

** AntoniO; be active, faithftil, and discreet^ and yoa 
will lose nothing. Now go; invent aome pretext to 
hasten your departure." 

Antonio found the Duchess ready, but Erwin was not 
to be found ; he had gone, early in the morning, to the 
Imperial camp, and thither the spy went to look for him. 
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THE QUEEN OF PRAITCE. 




HE Count of Champagne had sectrred th^ €K> 
operation of a more powerful stUy than the 
Bishop of Orleans. His sister Adele, as we 
have already stated, was Queen of France. 
The indecent haste with which this marriage had been 
consummated — ^within a fortnight afterthe death of Qoeen 
Constance — Joined to the general absence of affection 
that he had shown for his deceased wife, had excited the 
indignation of the people against the King, while the 
new alliance had created for him many new enemies, not 
the least formidable of whom was the Kiiig of England. 
AdMe exercised an immense influence over her hug- 
band. She was a relative of the Antipt)pe Victor; whose 
cause she warmly espoused, and, consequently, did i^ll 
in her power to further an alliance between Louis and 
Barbarossa« Pope Alexander, on the eoiitrary, was 
odious to her, on account of his opposition to her mar- 
riage, and his threats of excommnnication. After a 
long interview with her brother, she repaired to the 
King's apartments. Louis was seated in a> high-badced 

chair, his head resting upon his hands, his eyea cast 

( 823 ) 
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down, and his whole face bearing an expression of anger 
and uneasiness. 

" Adfele," said the monarch, perceiving his young wife^ 
''since Alexander is in France, I have not had an hour 
of repose." 

This remark (A propos to the very subject which in- 
terested the Queen most) gave Ad^le the opportunity of 
exerting her influence for her relatives, and to gratify 
her revenge towards Alexander; and she said, — 

" You have the power, Sire, to send the cause of your 
uneasipess out of France." 

"The wish certainly, but npt the power." 

" Ar^ you then no longer master in your own king- 
dom?" 

'' Circumstances are stronger than my will. I cannot 
show myself hostile to Alexander, without alienating 
from me the majority of the prelates. Besides, he is our 
guest, aod the supreme chief of Christendom." 

''You cannot be jforced to observe the laws of hospitality 
towards one who has brought trouble under your roof" 

" Oh, my dear I " said the King ; " we are scarcely at 
that point yet." 

" I know it ; but matters are still in a very unfortu- 
nate position," said Ad^le, with an expression of dis- 
couragement " If the support which you give to Alex- 
ander satisfies the prelates, it displeases the great vas- 
sals of the crown." — This observation was just. 

" The Emperor at the head of a powerful army, is 
already on our frontiers ; Henry of England is muster- 
ing his troops in the North, Who, except your vassals, 
can extricate France from her peril ? Can Alexander 
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help you in any way against the dangers which you in- 
cur on his account? " 

" Honor and duty enjoin on our vassals to answer our 
summons; do you think they would hesitate to obey ?" 
said Louis. 

''The situation is perhaps more critical than you 
imagine, Sire. K you destroy the contract made with 
the Emperor, i£ you protect Alexander, Barbarossa will 
cross the frontier at once. All will desert your causey 
even my brother." 

She hid her &oe in her hands, and wept bitterly. 

** What is that you say, AdMe ? " exclaimed the King, 
''Is it, as we hope, inerely an;siety which makes you 
speak thus, or have you really any knowledge of such 
treachery?" 

" My dear husband, be prepared for the worst I Yes, 
the Count Henry of Champagne and Trayes, the moe^ 
powerful of your vassals, has promised to go over to the 
Emperor, if you violate a single artiole of the treaty 
which he signed." 

" What do you say, madam ? " cried Loui% angrily. 

"He confessed it to me secretly. In spite of my 
prayers and my tears, he has sworn to keep his oath." 

"Ahl the villain, the caitijfl" he cried, pacing the 
room. "By Saint Denis I we will arrest and imprison 
the traitor." 

" It is too late, d^ar husband. The Count has left the 
Court." 

" What 1 has the wretch retired to his castle ? " 

The last question was dictated less by anger than by 
anxiety. 

28 
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"No ; he has gone td the Ooart of the Emptor." 

" Doubtless to receive there the price of his perfidj I 
;0h, the Tillain I " 

'^ He hits ereti Intimatfed," continued AdWe, who wm 
endeavoring to alarm the King, — "that other fafieals of 
the croWn were inelined to follow his example^ 'We 
jprefer^^ said he tO' tttb^ 'to beat allegiance to a free 
and independent !l^mperor) than tp obey a. vaBsal of the 
^Pope." 

" Where do I stand ? " cried Louis, eadly^ and giving 
way tb all the indeeisioD of hie oharaoter; ''rebeUion 
igslinst Hhie throiie, rebelHoii agaiaet . the Chureh, mi- 
^oiinided b^ traitors ih B^y oivn palace T' . 

^Th^ ddhger ie n^r aiad thrdftt^ni&gi But 3^ou have 
the power to ward off the blow," said AdMe. . 

^I lijtre th^ jH)Wer 5 1 ? Hais not' yom btother already 
ieft the Ooutt? 'will liOt the olhet- traitofre follow him? 
Will they not, perhaps : to*iiio*row, rwe ih rebeUion 
agaittst ihelt sovereign ? Oh! I perceive their treasozi- 
able plan; it is skilfully organized." 

•''Tbti iB3Ci]^rate, Sire," hastily add^d the wily ptin- 
eWis. ' *' It is possible thfct tny brothe* miay return to-tilor- 
row. In iihat cftse, ydu will do well to dissemble your 
toger. < — He mti&t tiot suppose thut yoti suspect hie hos- 
tile dbsigAd/'' : '. : ■ 

"My dearest friends, my own family r^bel againlst 
me ! ^ said Lbtiis, irith ebiotiob. ''I see in it the finger 
of God. For years past, I have trampled underfoot thb 
commandments of th!e hoty OhWoh,— -the "wrath of 
Heaveti is Idt loose againsil me ! " 

"Do not despair," resumed Ad^le; "seek raitfaer to 
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Only observe the treaty which he has signed ia yiQur, 
Hainey and my brotl^er will be faitj^ful to you, ^gaiAst all 
the world." 

''But I have $.gree4 to tbe interview, a,p.d yet it^Jie 
tmitor has gopi^ I '' 

** You refvwed.tQ influewe Alww^ef t^i^.^pp^ar be&r© 
the coun<jil," 

<* A^ I the Pope-s sovereiga ? Ia it my plac^ to give 
<»Ki€a», to th<9 H4ad <Jf th4 Ghuroh ? " 

*^Yi&^ can tovit^ him^ you can act on. him by feiendly 
r^rei^i0QltiMif>na ; in a word^ you fsap fulfil tibie Letter of 
thiS t^reftty without m any/ way violating your, powsoien- 
tious aeruples," . 

Adi^e easily reasauted ber busba^id. The Archbisbop 
Pet^ of Tarantasia, t well-known prelate, whQ$e repu* 
tation for sanctity extended beyon<} tbe: froptijera of 
France, was 9»t tbat moment pradwt at tlp^ iCoiurt, and 
it was determined to aeleet bim aa the nM)s( suitable 
person to influence tbe Pope. 

He waa at onoe «uiiin»oi}ed.to tbe; royal pre^tefacO; and 
soon afterwards inade his appearance. The /ddmnesfif of 
the noble old man was in ^riking contrasjt with Loui^' 
emotkm, and bi&i whol^ person the wostaey^e r^^buke 
to tbe prelates of the Court, The Archbishop wore ^ 
oa^fliQQk of 6Qi(rse cloth; withoj^t ^pqibroidery, f^stezied at 
th^e w&i^t with $ belt. His bald head had merely a 
crown of curly white hair, aapd bis long be^rd falling 
upon fai^ bri^ast gave him a venerable mi^i. iEJxtreme 
ag^ and ^be pracl^ice of ^u^erity, bad bent biB body, but 
bis ^y^ ftill glowed wi^ a <^v^le ligbt^ wA bi^ &ce 
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i 

was a happy mingling of sweetness and Christian > 

charity. 

" Welcome, holy prelate I " cried Louis, advancing 
hastily to meet him. 

He explained his situation, and continued, — 

'' And now tell me, father, am I not as wretched a» 
King David when he was pursued by Absalom ? The 
Count of Champagne is my own wife's brother." 

"I have long known the crafty arts of the Imperial 
Court, and the skill with which it has led away others 
in its train," replied Peter. *'The Count Henry has 
been tricked. He swore to execute a treaty whose re-* 
suits he could not foresee. We must seek a way by 
which his oath to Barbarossa may not be violated." 

"Can y(>u conceive of any other means of escape 
from this difficulty .than that of inviting the Pope to 
attend the council ? " 

" I perceive none other at present ; I must reflect." 

*' But there is not a moment to be lost ; who can tell 
whether my refusal is not really what Frederic desired ; 
if he will not gladly profit by this opportunity of allying 
Himself with Henry of England against France ? He is 
on our very frontiers, ready for the struggle." 

** Unfortunately we must cTread everything iiomi one 
who persecutes the Church." 

" It is on this account, worthy prelate, that I implore 
you to go, as my ambassador, to His Holiness ; assure 
him of my respect, of my fidelity ; tell him that circum- 
stances over which I have no control, and not my own 
free will, have obliged me to invite him to the xjouncil." 

"There is nothing in this invitation which can be 
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blamed if it be suitably presented," said the Arcbbisbop, 
after a moment's reflection. " There is no doubt of your 
Majesty's sentiments towards the Holy Father, and I 
will gladly undertake to deliver your message. 

"God be praised I" answered Louis, joyfully; "you 
have relieved my heart of the heavy weight which op- 
pressed it." 

"Well," said the aged prelate, "inform the Emperor 
immediately, that, in exeeution of the '^eaty, you have 
invited His Holiness to be present at the council. I feel 
almost positive that Alexander cannot consistently go 
there ; but you have saved arppearances ; the Oount of 
OhanipiagQe will laee that his promise has been complied 
with, and yotu* enemies will have no further pretext to 
seek your r«iin." 

"Ood speakft by your mouth, fetiier, and I will follow 
your advisee." 

" I go to prepare for my journey ; may God preserve 
your Majesty." 

"Do not leave me thus; give me your blessing, 
&ther," said the King, kn.eeling as he spoke. 

The Arehbishop, without manifestiog the least emo- 
tion, raised his eyes and hands to Heaven, prayed for a 
few moments in a low tone, then stretching out his right 
kand, he said with a loud voice, "Benedictio Dei onmijpof 
tentis descendat super te et maneat semper^ 

" Amen I " responded the King, who rose and accom- 
painied the prelate to the door of the apartment. 
28* 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 




VNDEB THE OAKS. 

N the day appointed for the interview be- 
tween the two sovereigns, Frederic ordered 
several magnificent tents to be pitched along 
the bank of the river which was occupied by 
the German troops, while on the French side, Louis and 
his suite merely sheltered themselves under a clump of 
oak-trees. 

The King wore a green hunting-dress, a plumed hat, 
and a short sword. He had left the city under the pre- 
text of hunting in a neighboring forest ; for he was 
anxious that the meeting should seem purely accidental, 
at least, to the French people, who had a profound con- 
tempt for the Antipope Victor, and were displeased with 
the alliance between Louis VII. and the schismatic Bar- 
barossa. 

The annoyance caused him by this forced interview, 
was apparent on the King's face, and his uneasiness in- 
creased as he gazed at the rows of tents stretching far 
into the distance. Barbarossa, indeed, had come at the 
head of a numerous army, in order the better to enforce 

(830) 
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his policy, and all the princes of the Empire were ordered 
to rendezvous at Laon, with their several contingents on 
a war-footing. 

The King was accompanied by the Duke of Burgundy 
and the Counts of Champagne and Nevers, the latter of 
whom was a bold and arrogant nobla, bitterly opposed 
to the papacy. A violent enemy of Alexander, he was 
none the less so as regarded Victor, and if he favored an 
alliance between Louis and the German Emperor, it was 
merely through a hope that this would better enable 
him to enjoy the fruits of his robberies. 

A little later the Primate of France, Peter of Taran*. 
tacda and Galdini Sala, appeared near the bridge. The 
latter, since the fall of Milan, had been residing at Alex« 
ander's court, and had now come with the Archbishop 
of Tarantasia from Cluny, and had apparently been del- 
egated on some secret mission. ' 

Louis breathed more freely as the time passed with- 
out any signs of Barbarossa, for he began to hope that 
the Emperor would not come, and the interview not take 
place. 

" What think you, my lords ? " he said. " His German 
Majesty seems to care little for his promise. It is late 
now, and the hour fixed upon is long since passed," 

" Some unforeseen occurrence must have detained him," 
said Henry of Champagne, who had observed his sover- 
eign's secret satisfaction ; "but he cannot fail to be here 
soon." 

" Would it not be well," remarked one of the nobles^ 
" for your Majesty to inform him of your arrival." 

"No," answered Louis; "what use is there of this 
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exobange of messages? What is the Bang cc France, 
after all ? Perhaps the Emperor has already forgotten 
this trifle." 

'' He has been detained by some state affidrs^" said l2ie 
Count of Nevers. 

''And I suppose; until these affitirs are settled, the 
King of France can wait Very well indeed," rqxlied 
Louis. '' But we will wait no longer — although there 
are some persons in France who desire our humiliation, 
and perhaps eren our dethronement I " 

These words, intended for the Count of Champagne, 
were uttered with some bitterness. 

^* Those men are nothing more than traitors! " said the 
Duke of Burgundy, who was aware of the relations be 
tween Henry and the Emperor. 

The Count scowled angrily at the speaker. 

''I did not believe," added the Kii^, ''that in all 
France there was a man base enough to sell his honor, 
even if there were any one capable of paying him in 
false promises." 

"The passions, and particularly covetousness," resumed 
the Duke, " corrupt the heart and dispose it to the commis- 
sion of evil deeds ; but it is positive that France does con- 
tain persons, who are ready to sell their country." 

" Are you perfectly assured of the ea:ifirt;enoe of such 
persons?" asked Champagne, who, with diflloulty, re- 
strained his anger. 

" I have heard them spoken of," replied the Duke. 

"A man of honor is cautious in accusing others." 

" Each man knows whether or not he is a slave to 
Barbarossa," answered the Burgundian. "I can only 
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-^atch. the traitors as long as they ^irear the mask of 
loyalty ; but if they ever venture to show their faces, 
they shall pay dearly for their perfidy." 

"Why this discussion, my lords? " said the Primate, 
who desired to prevent a still more unfriendly retort 
from the King's brother-in-law. '* I am sure that, when- 
ever France shall unfurl her cfi^lamme, Burgundy and 
Champagne will fight side by side beneath its folds*" 

''I am always at the post to which my honor and my 
oath assign me 1 " said the Count proudly. 

'* There can be no doubt on that point," added Louis; 
"you are united to us by the double bond of vdssalage 
and relationship." 

The Count of Champagne made no reply; his pride 
forbade further discussion. In ordinary circumstances^ 
he would have mounted and ridden away without a word 
of apology ; but now he was obliged to jrield, but he did 
so with a firm resolution of rervenging himself on the 
Burgundian Duke, on the first favorable oj^rtunity. 

Louis appreciated the danger of a quarrel between, 
his vassals, and he hastened to change the subject. 

" The hour has passed," he said^ looking at the sun. 
"You, my lords, can bear witness that it is not we who 
foiled to appear." 

" But the Emperor will certainly come ; wait a little 
longer," urged the Count Henry. 

"No, Count ; our self-respect forbids it, and I am tired 
of waiting. Frederic shows clearly by his absence, that 
his consideration for your sovereign is not excessive, and 
I am almost inclined to believe the reports which at- 
tribute to him pretensions to supremacy over all the 
princes of Christendom." 
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" As it may please yofl*; Siro. However,'' coutinnecl 
Henry of Olmmpagne, '^you may possibly regret tke re- 
sults of your too hasty departure " 

*' The results I What mean you ? " 

** The Oount means to say/' replied the Duke ojf Bur/* 
gundy; ''that the enemies of Fran^ may profit by thc). 
opportunity to aoouse you of breaking your roys^ word^ 
and to invade our frontiers." 

''Let them come if they wish; we will meet them 1 " 

Louis looked towards the German 6amp, and under 
the influlence of returning fears, was about to wait still 
louger, but the Duke oppc^sed him. 

"You cannot, Sire, without compr6mising yourwlt 
if the Smperbr mewns war, all your oonqesajip^s wiU pot 
prevent him from fixing a quarrel on ypu." 

^ I oommend France to the caxe of the Almighty," aaid 
the fbeble monarch ; '^but be kind enough^ noble Duke^ 
to ride over and ^alitfe the Emperor in my name/' 

'^^eaven preserve zDe from it I I never me^ ib^ 
enemies of France except on the battle-field. It is, at 
the head of my men-at-arms that I will p9ky my ;respect&i 
to Barbarossa;" and the fiery soldier mounted his 
charger. 

" Since it is necessary, reverend fether/' said Louis to 
Peter of TFarantasia, *' that you bear the Pope's message 
to the Emperor, have the kindness to explain to hia 
Majesty that I have complied with ell the conditions 
agreed upon, and that I have waited beyond the hour 
appointed." 

^ You may trust to me/' said the pious Archbishop. 
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'■ After atiotiiei* glance behind Mm, the iting tn<>unted, 
and rode with the Duke of Burgundy towards Laon. 

Th6 OoUnt of Champagne leaned with a gloomy air 
against a tree, and the savage William of Nevers, smil- 
ihg iroiiicaliy, apptoabhed him. 

" The ButgUtidian/' he said, ^ speaks as though he 
meatit to dispute- Batbarossa's claiih to th6 Empire.'* 

"You seem jovial, iny lord," replied Henry. 

"And why should I not be ? The heroic soul of the 
Duke of Burgundy will inspire the King. Our valiant 
sovereign will not keep his promise. As Alexander will 
not come, Barbarossa will be obliged to bring Victor. 
Ah I there is a worthy man for you; he thinks it no 
crime to rob a rich convent I But, if Pope Alexander 
keeps his place, the devil I I will have to do penance !" 

Whilst the Count of Nevers was explaining the 
motives which attached hiih to Frederic and Victor, the 
two ecclesiastics were conversing privately. 

" King Louis may be sincerely devoted to the Holy 
See," said Galdini Sala; *but he will not go to war 
against Barbarossa. I have grave fears for the Holy 
Father ; he will be incarcerated in some lonely cloister, 
and will stay there, strictly guarded, until his last hour. 
Meanwhile, Victor, Frederic's devoted slave, will rule as 
the Emperor may dictate ; and the court prelates will 
follow his bidding, until the whole Church falls into a 
deplorable condition." 

" These fears are only human ; but God's decrees are 
inscrutable, and beyond the comprehension of mortal 
man," replied the Archbishop. " How did Louis receive 
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the news of the negotiations with the English King 7 I 
know that your mission is to sound him on that subject 
But here comes the Emperor; " and he pointed to a doud 
of dust in the distance. 

The cavalcade advanced rapidly; the armor glittered 
in the sunlight Princely banners^ and the sumptuous 
robes of the noblest^ could be distinguished; and at last 
the escort drew up before the tents. 





CHAPTER XL: 



A tbv:e bismop. 




OLLOWED by Riualdo and the French Counter 
the Emperor entered his tent, chafing aDgrily 
at the announcement that the King had gon.e« 
''He imagines that he has acted royally/' 
said BarbaroBsa ; '' is it not ridiculous to think that peace 
is endangered, because one o£ us came to the bridge a 
Httle kter than the other ? But how is it with the chief 
article of the treaty? Will the Oardina} Jloland bQ 
present at the council ? " 

"The Archbishop of Tarantasia will giye you ev«ty 
explanaition on this point, Sire," replied the Count of 
Champagne. ^All that I know is, that he xefUsed th^ 
royal invitation." ^ 

"The invitation I What does this mean? Do you 
think that Boland can be influenced by an invitation? 
Tou will be good enough to remember, my Lord, that in 
our treaty, sworn to by you in the name of your King, 
it was stipulated that Roland should be forced to appear 
before his judges." 

^Most certainly, Sire ; and J will perform what I haV0 
promised; but I cannot pbUgc the King to do as mueh.^ 

29 (837) 
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" Still it is the only way to prevent Mm from violating 
his oath,^ ajdded "William of Neverfl. 

There was a pause, Frederic's brow darkened, and his 
eye cast a threatening glance towards France. 

"It is evident," he resumed, '*that Louis hopes to de- 
ceive us, but we will not permit it. The king of France 
will learn that not one caiv with impunity, baffle the 
plans of the migtitiest nation o^ the earth I Chosen, by 
the grace of God;\to prot^t ih^ Ofaurch, it is our duty 
to establish order and even to punish kings 1 Count, you 
will fr^efy exipresB to your sovereign ou? ^didOotrtent. — - 
^d IttsiBt on his exeoiaiting' every article o£i the treaty 
whfleh ke' has -swoi^n" to. -*■ Remember that you have 
pleiig^id'ybu^self to bring the Cardiiial ' Roland heSotB 
1^6 Qo^mdil) either with or witfaoirt his consent If 'the 
Kinged France desireS) ad ardently as wb- do, toi pro-i 
incite^ the -peace and welMbeiilg of the Ohuxch, hie wiB 
lipare miihet euir^l&es nor threats to decide the Freacb. 
bishops to take part in the Council. The)no9a^observanc6 
of the most insignificant clause^ in arsdlemt ti^eaty, will 
"be looked upon by us as a dec^ratjion of ,w!ar» We will 
hirvade theicovrntvy, and we ^akrill eompeL the King not ta 
leave the Church and his subjects in th6 ha;ndjEl of a few 
bigoted' fanatics. . My lopd Chancellor^ order this mes- 
sage to be written: aiod' sealed;" ' 
{'• DasselbotTied andileft the tent> well Satisfied with big 
master^ energy^ .: i / 

" Y^u wilL-perfebtily understand, my lordfl^?^ mvdi Bar- 
barossa, suddenly changing his tone, "that- we receivd 
the Arohbisbop as ^d ei^voy from the King .of FYance^ 
'iMiid not as Roland's messenger." 



The French nobles left^ with Biaaldp, tq ibe proaeDted 
%o the Gerinan princes. 

''What a mixture. of weak;ae9B and brayadol^' said 
the Emperor to himself. ":I /^ball regi^ a war^ biit> at 
any oost> France must.oeaseito bie tj[ie proteotresB of the 
Pope," 

His soliloquy was interrupted by the e&tcance of the 
Archbishop, whose noble and saintly appearance pro- 
duced a grei^t impressioQ upon the mg^aTch». Accus- 
tomed to see the (prelates of: his Camt covered. ;with 
.finery wd ^umptuous j^ho^,,})^ was surprised at the 
Archbishop's simple ai^d unpretending attire^ Although 
well yeraed. iu the re^gious ; c^tofiia of ike day, and 
4^ware of . the .^yide'^pread reputation of Peter 0i 'Taran;- 
tasia, Frederic was surprised 9*t th^! inward embtioii 
which he^ experienced at. their meeting. Ottthe o&er 
h^n4^ thQ pr^^ate.iappreciated. I^he JBSmperoi's position^ 
.and joi^w hi^.. hostile. intentioBis towards theiCj&u^ 
but lie -g^zed calmjiy upon him, a;s .though he would read 
his inmq^ tjwjughts. . . 

. "I: am bftppy to be ^.ble tp .know you* peraonally, 
worthy iather/' said Barbarossa; as he invited the pre* 
late to be -seated* "I hav,e heard so mudhin jtmipjcbiae 
that I can only desire that all oui; pri^laiea would take 
ypu as their model. Allow m& to say one word: I know 
that Bol^^nd has refused .our inyitatioin. I should have 
been prepared for it ; apme characters ^re emboldened 
rather than subdued by danget. Still I am curious to 
learn the motjiYes which hay^ dictated his refiisaL" 

"The motives were not invented by him, Sire. Our 
Holy Church . teaches that her d^isf .caiinot submit to 
any earthly tribunal." 
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" In this I recognize the Oardinal's pride ! " 

" The Holy Father implores you to persecute the 
Church no more; it grieves him to see everywhere the 
laxity of morals, the universal discord which has been 
produced by your fault. He complains, above all, that 
you leave certain episcopal seats vacant, or else that you 
confer them upon men who are under ecclesiastical cen- 
sare." 

" Naturally we do not choose Alexander's partisans 
for Bishops. This would be only to warm the viper in 
our breast. But I am wrong in excusing myself to one 
who is accused ; it is contrary to reason. If we wete 
willing to apologize to Pope Alexander for all the in- 
sinuations which he has made against us, our honor 
would not support the trial ! " 

\ Frederic spoke with much bitterness and rose to indi- 
isate ithat the audience ^as at an end. '' The prelate re- 
mained quietly seated ; he understood Barbarossa's <iis- 
position perfectly, and he regretted to 'see so influential 
a sovereign follow a course which could not but cause 
great evils to Christendom. He deplored the fatal cbn- 
sequenoes which were inevitable, and he endeavored to 
maice them evident in terms the novelty of which must 
have surprised the Emperor. 

. " Your Majesty is right in insisting upon^he recogni- 
tion of the Imperial supremacy. But cannot the Holy 
Father solicit a similar favor; that is, thd acknowledg- 
ment of his spii'itual independence 7 " 

'' Doubtless I We have n6 pretensionii to interfere in 
any* way with Papal matters." 

''Still, you do» interfere with them in the most out- 



rage^us maai^r I 7h^ vu^Bbir of. Josus Obrislt fhact scarcely . 
place on earth to rest his feet ! Everything has become 
Imperial : we have Imperitd biabops. Imperial coavients, 
Imperial abbots, aac^ in thjainchools^ Imperial. instruc- 
tions 1 — If that be just, what need is there for a Pope ? " 

This striking .truth; altered with perfect calmnessi 
scarcely awftk^oed a memory in Frederic's soul. 

" Your reasoning;" be replied; ** ia folse iand unjust at 
the s^me time I The whqle : earth bdoings to the Popoy 
and he can cast his fisherman's net where it may pleias^ 
him ; .we^ the "prpti^tpr oif tbe Churchy will certainly not 
hinder him," . . . u 

" Yesy you will allow him to act so long as he is obe^^ 
dient to your orders ; but if the Pope should wish to bel 
his own maj^teri if he should wish to reign independent 
of all bunion control, what would happen then 7 " 

" There is but one sover^gn lord upon earth," said the 
Eqiperor, prQudly ; **'the laws are only the! ekpreesioii of 
his will^ and.all.poiH^er exists by it lalone I " 

"It may be ^o for earthly oomcerns ; but for spiritual 
matter«|^ Qpd has obOsen another sovereign; the chief of 
religious muty, the supreme shepherd of Christianity — > 
thePopel" 

''The Emperor also belongs to the fold of the faithful/' 
said Frederic, quickly^ " so that the Pope must be the 
Emperor's shepherd; his spiritual father; am I not' 
right?" 

" Most certainly ; God said to the first Popc; 'Feed ^my • 
sheepj .'. h^.iQftde no exception to the Bmperdr;" . 

"And yet the Roman Emperor bore the title oi poniUiJ 

29* 
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fRx maadwM ! How do y6>n explain itiat, mj lord Arch- 
bishop ? " 

''The Bbimn ediperors were pagana." 

'* Be it so ; I am and will be eoitii^ly a Boman em^ 
peror I " 

'' A pagan head on a Christian body I '' 

" No 1 " answered Barbarossa ; " but go to Byzantium ; 
examine the PandectM of Justinian; you will see there 
that an alliance may exist between a pagan on the throne 
and Christianity/' 

'f You support yourself on Justinian 7 but what* was 
Justinian's code ? Was it not the destruction of all lib- 
erty, the abrogation of every right of humanity ? Great 
Gk>d 1 " added the illustrious prelate, standing sorrowfully 
before the Emperor, " what error ! what peril ! But the 
Pope has not yet worn the yoke of slavery ; the nations 
^ the Christian world will not permit it." 

" Very w;oU ! But if, in case of disunion, the people 
leaned towards the s^itual, it would be easy to lessen 
the Emperor's person, and overthrow the tyrant.** 

" One moment, Sire; you give an incorrect interpreta- 
tion to our meaning. The &ther of the &ithM ought to 
oppose all those who wish to exercise tyranny and op- 
pression. The Gospel delivered mankind from the slavery 
imposed upon it by paganism. Believe me," added the 
old man, in a prophetic tone, "the day that the Popes 
shall cease to protect liberty, anarchy and revolution will 
convulse the world." 

Barbarossa shook his head with an incredulous and 
discontented air. 
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" The Emperor of the East has no Pope," he relied, 
''and yet He reigns peacefully." 

" You are again in error, Sire I Mark attentively what 
is going on in Byzantium. What do you see there? 
An exhausted and dying kingdom, a weak and corrupt 
clergy, a host of eociesiastics knowing no law hut the 
Imperial will J am effeminate people without morals, and 
puffed up with vanity and servile ideas. Is this the 
state to which you would reduce your brilliant Em- 
pire?" 

/* You exaggerate ; matters are scarcely in so bad a 
state as that." 

'' Ah, Sire 1 they are in an infinitely worse condition^ 
Great God! I siee it now; Salisbury was right 1 — I de- 
plore it, but he was right." 

"Salisbury!" said Barbarossa, starting, for he had a 
great respect for this illustrious scholar. "May I ask in 
what he was right ? " 

Peter sighed deeply. 

*' Why do you hesitate, my lord Archbishop ? Yoii 
know the opinion which a wise man entertains of our 
actions ; why then do you seek to conceal it from us ? " 
• " Salisbury occasionally writes to me. Sire," said Peter, 
with an embartassed manner. 

" Well, what has he written about us ? " 

" I received his letter a few days since," replied the 
prelate^ drawing a parchment from his bosom; "it con- 
tains a dissertation upon the present condition of the 
Ghurch, and particularly upon your designs. But it 
tells me no more than your Majesty himself has just 
stated, still I was unwilling to believe it." 
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.: "Speak 1" 
" You will it BO ; make up your mind then to listen to 

some bitter truths. —^ 

" ' JLed astray by the. principles of the Justinian Code^ 
Frederic dreams of the renewal of the brilliant Bonian 
empire in its complete and most doceitfi^ form. Either 
he does not understand the great Chri^ian Empdxe, or it 
is insufficient to gratify his pride. He has less desire to 
be the .protector of the Church than to be her master. 
The Pope must steer St. Peter's boat according to the 
i^mperpr's will ; the bishops must be nothing but abbots 
of the Empire, and religion must be subordinate to the 
ends i^hlph the Government proposes. As he has de- 
stroyed the free life of the Church, so does he subvert 
the liberties of the people. Instead of preserving the 
^nelent manners ^>x^i customs of his people as is liis 
duty, hjs plan contemplates the reorgfiuiaing of jp very- 
thing. If this Emperor ever succeeds in his designs, it 
will be by the abolition of all indepepdenc^. Still, what 
prince could be coagipared with Fyederic before he 
became a tyrant, and from a Catholic, Emperor degen- 
erated into a schismatic ? ' " 

Frederic heard this discourse with marked astonish- 
ment, and more than once was on the poixit of interrupt- 
ing; at last, at the word schismatic, he colored with 
anger, and exclaimed, — 

" Enough I the letter of this learned personage is Ml 
pf exaggerations I The name of schismatic .cast in our 
teeth seems to be looked upon.as an excuse for everything- 
-r-Beca^se^ Victor's humility see^ried to us i^pre wortiy 
of the Holy See than Bplfind's pride, we ^re dalled the 
destroyer of Church liberty I " 
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• " Pardon me, Sire, it is my duty to say a few words 
VD. reply," remarked Peter. "You speak of Victor's 
hamility,' but Victor is, after all, your creature ; a play^ 
thing T^hicli your breath ^ends whither it will; a puppet 
which you have chosen to obey all your caprices:— A tid 
should Victor be the supreme Head of Christendom 7 **' 

Barbarossa was confused by such * language. The old 
man'a frankness, his calmness and dignity, obliged him 
tolSsten. The^ was no animation in his manner, but 
his dear voicfe sprrowfuUy expressed his feeling of duty. 

Barbarossa looked at him in silence. 

^ You will acknowledge. Sire, that the Pope must be 
free and independent to discharge his ministry. What 
would become of an enslaved Church, dependent upon 
the will of a temporal ruler ? Great God ! to what base- 
ness would she not be obliged to descend; what infamous 
enormities would she not have to sanction, under the 
pretext of State policy I A religipn which acts in the 
interest of human passions instead of opposing their in- 
dulgence, could not aid in the salvation of souls — 
Everything would be ^rob verted ; sin would invade the 
whole world, and would extinguish Christ's holy light, 
and with it all faith, all desire, all power of good! — And 
this," concluded the prelate, with energy, "this is the 
state of degradation to which you would reduce a 
Church which has existed for a thousand years 1 " 

The Archbishop had risen, and stood before the Em- 
peror like a prophet of old. 

" It is well I enough of this ; we understand indepen- 
dence, but within certain limits." 

" It is not independence, but duty which dictated my 
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voidgfSirel Uay this appeal of an ftged^prdate, t^dy 
to appeal at the judgtnent-eeat of God, not be lost apon 
youl It is more difficult to speak the tmbh toprinees 
than to conceal it. I baTe told jou Dan^t but the 
txuth. May Heaven in Us mercy enlighten yonr Ma^ 
estyl" 

The ArchbiBhop bowed, and lefl the room. 
, " By my faith I " cried Barbarossa ; " there goes a 
worthy man ; one not often met with 1 Hia words might 
have turned &om its determinstioa a ^nrit l^s. decidecl 
than mine 1" 
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CHAP TUB XLl. 



A sardenhd sinner. 




HE Duke of Austria had Scarcely dismonntod; 
when he was informed that Gbldini Sala re*^ 
q^aested ab audience. At the time of the 
siege of Milan, Galdini's name had been 96 
often meiitioned that the Duke felt almost a sentiment 
<^ pride at being thus brought into personal relatione 
with one who hud teercia^d so weighty an infloenoot 
overf the besieged. Oomsequentlj, he hastened \p the 
tent where Sala was awaitiiig him. . . ^ • . 

Th& Atohdoaoon h^ in his hand a rolli of parchment 
ta whioh a seal was attached; This was the vtsnal form 
of correspondence betweeti persons of distinction. With 
a.lpw bow, Galdini present^ the Ifettera, but Scarcely, 
had Henfry OpeiLed the roll and glan0ed at; the; Beal; whea 
bisfaee ^.sl^mod an expression of astonish'ment; 

I*' What do I see ? a letter fron)i Hisi Holiness I to me I" 
he cried. "There must be a mistake here; this letter 
must be for the Emperor, or the King d£ Franoe 1 " 

" It is addressed to Henry, Duke of Austriaj and is 
highly important," sf^id G^ldini, respectfiiUy* ; - 

(847) 
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The Pnke cut the silken thready ai^d to the great sur- 
prise of the prelate^ read over the Latin brief; for his 
studies in the Convent of Fulva had enabled him to da 
without a secretary. 

'' Clemence at the Papal Court I I thought she was 
in Germany I His Holiness is enraged at this criminal 
act — 8cehi8 et jUigitium; yes, it is indeed a crime," said 
the Duke, continuing tp read, and accompanying the 
reading with his" own commentaries. " The divorce is 
declared null and void. The Lion is excommunicated 
and banished. By my faith, these are the words of a 
ttue Popef • I must speak to the Duke onthiEi subject. 
I Bear it will be- laboir in vain I " 

'^ Your Highness will be faithful to the voice of the 
Holy Father," replied Sala. "Your Highness alone, 
among all the princes in the Imperial oamp, is worthy 
of the Pope's confidence, and he charges ybu to protest 
against this sinfol deed. It should: be the Bmperor's 
duly to ' protect the unhappy Duchess, but Frederic is 
not opposed to the divorce ! " 

" It is modt true ; it is a miserable measure of "political 
expediency in the interest of territorial aggrandiisement,'* 
said Henry, warmly; " The Emperor's villanous Chan- 
cellor has directed' the whole business. My cousin's 
daughter lived on the best possible terms with her hus- 
band, before the interference of that felon, Kh. 1 princes 
will not see to what their ambition leads them, until the 
halter is around their -neoks;"' 

" What has all this to do withlihe divorce ? '^ 

"You do not understand the plot," resumed Henry ; 
" the repudiation of Clemence must make trouble between 
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Saxony and ber relations ; the union of liiose two bouses 
would bave tbwarted all Frederic's designs against tbe 
liberties of tbe people^ tbe clergy and tbe nobility." 

"Frederic evidently seeks to assure bis supremacy," 
said Galdini, endeavoring to excite tbe Duke to a ftdler 
confession. 

"Tbere is no doubt about, it. Wby does be not as- 
sign incumbents to tbe vacant fiefs? He keeps tbem 
for bimself. He owns already all tbe territory from 
Eottemburg to Besangon. He sows discord among tbe 
nobles, adds tbe fiefs to tbe crown, and bas organized in 
the Church an army of corrupt Bishops ! Tell me, is* 
not that one way of assuring bis Imperial supremacy ? " 

"It seems so to me." 

"That is not all. The Empire is to be divided ac- 
cording to tbe old Eastern system. One of my follow- 
ers, who was with Barbarossa during tbe last crusade, 
has heard him express bis admiration for the Byzantine 
Empire. Barbarossa needs a capital, another Constan- 
tinople, and he bas already made bis selection. It is 
Mayence I "Wait until be returns to Germany, and you 
will see whether this city be not deprived of all ber 
liberties, as a punishment for Arnold's murder, and if be 
does not mdke her bis capital ! " 

"But why do you aid him with your troops? " . 

"Because I am alone in my way of thinking I Besides, 
I bave already spoken frankly to tbe Emperor, and be 
is well aware that I will not further bis guilty projects. 
I have spoken frankly to you, that you may repeat my 
words tQ tbe Holy Father. Alexander must not yield ; 

be is tbe only protector of right and* liberty t — ^I am 

so • ■ ' ' . . 
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going to fulfil your message, and that, too, in your pres- 
enoe." 

The Duke raised the ourtain, and left the tent; a 
moment afterwards he returned with the Saxon prince. 

'' This is a messenger from His Holiness, Pope Alex- 
ander III.," said the Austrian; "he has given me this 
letter." 

And he began to read it off. in German. 

" This is perfectly useless," said the Lion; "neither you, 
my dear Duke, nor Alexander, are called upon for an 
opinion ; the sentence has been pronounced ; the affair is 
•concluded." 

"The sentence has been pronounced, and by whom?" 

" By Pope Victor, the legitimate chief of Christendom." 

"Is it Henry the Lion who speaks thus?" said the 
Duke of Auptria, with more dissatis&ction than surprise. 
"No one eyer despised Victor more than you have done I 
Who has ever called him the Imperial puppet as often 
as you ? and yet, to-day, he is for you the chief of Chris- 
tendom 1 " 

" The last reasons are often the best 1 " 

"Because you need some excuse to justify your mis- 
deeds ! " - 

"Misdeeds? Duke, what does this mean I" said the 
Lion, with an air of menace. 

" Must I then call evil good, and good evil ? No, 
Duke of Saxony, not yet ; not even in Frederic's camp ! 
Do not misunderstand my frankness, Henry; your 
divorce is a wrong, a crying injustice, a stain upon your 
.name." 

" Your interference in my private affairs is insulting 
to me, my lord ! " said the Lion, sullenly. 



*'Is not Clemence my relative? " 

''Too distant to warrant such excessive interest." 

" Tlie duty of every knight is to defend the rights of 
helpless woman," replied the Austrian. Besides, I am 
fulfilling the Pope's mission. He has excommunieated 
you ; is that of no moment ? " 

"Yery welll jotit message has been delivered** the 
rest is my own business." 

" What ! You will put yourself in opposition to i;he 
whole Church, you will endanger yoiir own «oul,' wMld' 
you violate the rights of chivalry ? " ' ■ . • 

. "Enough of this; spare me these strp^rfluons repre-^ 
sentations. At my own formal request, the Holy Father 
has annulled miy marriage; neither you/n<^r any one,, 
even Alexander, can make me reverse my decision*** 

As ixe spoke he turned his back vcpoik the Duke, and 
hastily left the tent.' 

"You see there a fair instance of the respect piiid to 
one's conscience, and the sanctity of marriage, in the 
Imperial court," said' the Duke, sadly. ''Frederic set th« 
firgt Qxample of ^ divorce, and he will fi'rid ficores of 
imitators." 

" Alas ! " Galdini exclaimed. 

^'I am uneasy for Cl^menceV safety. The fitte of the 
unfortunate Empress Adelaide is still unknown; she 
has disappeared, and Clemence too might be spirited 
away, if I did not prevent it. I will go to-day, and so- 
licit from the French King a strong escort to conduct her 
to her relatives. The unfortunate princess will travel 
through Lorraine and Bavaria to Austria under the pro- 
tection of my troops. She will there be able taend in 
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peace her blighted existence ; for, eveu should Hen^y 
return to kinder sentiments, she can scarcely look fpr 
mibch* happiness in her husband's society .'' 

(}a)dini Sailja thanked the Duke, ajid they separated 
after the latter had repeated his assurance x>f unalterable 
fidelity to Pope Alexander; 

"Racommend me/ i^y house, and nay country to the 
blessing of His Holiness — and comfort poor Olemence." 
• Whilst ,the archdeacon .^as on his way to the te;nt 
w^^rp t^e nqble^ wisre assembled, Barbarpssa was taking 
leave of the Count of' Champagne, and tcheir parting was 
so affectionately cordial that SaU was astonis]:ied. 
' ''X :^ill soDi^ make & visit to that beautiful castle of 
yourS; of whicl) my cousin appears so fop,d/' said Fred- 
eric tp tJiie[ G^ufUi, as he, viras moiu^tii^g pA.h^s horse. 
i I'lthaait: yx^u^. Majesty for tjie, bono;?' you will tben 
favor me with," said the Count, bowing respectfully and 
dtisl)iii3^ 0S9 followed by his retinue^ 

Without a momwt's loss of time, the Count of Cham- 
pagne returned to his castle, and ivEevers presented the 
Imperial dqspfttoh to the .King. 

The same evening Manas^s and Champagne held a 
long and secret interview; Thcf Emperor's letter, had 
greiatly embaariiassed Lquji^ for llinaldo had rather exag- 
gerated ^rederic'-swarHke language^ so that it differed 
little- from a formajl ^ecl£g:atio^ of war. The King paced, 
uneasily in his room,.cjarsing the Emperor, the Count 
of Champagne, and the obstinacy of the Pope. At last 
he seemed to have n^ade up his mind, and sent for the 
Chancellor Ma,nas^ Alexander's most bitter enemy. 

''Thi^js.ipy 9jpiifiQn,r" saifl the latter^ after a perusal 
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of the communication; "if you continue to support 
Boland, war is inevitable ; besides, I have learned from 
another source, that an alliance is about to be concluded 
between Frederic and the English • King. We conse- 
qiiently are in danger of being attackea on both sides 
at once." 

The King'b anxiety increased. 

'^ W0 have fulfilled the duties of a Christian," he said. 
"I have defended the J^ope as far as I am able. No one 
can compel me to subject my kingdom to all the horrors 
of a merciless war." 

The wily courtier expected this conclusion, and it wad 
decided to send a message, couched in very emphatic 
language, to the Holy Father at Oluny. 

The Chancellor recommended that it should be in- 
trusted to a partisan of Alexander, and the Archbishoj]^ 
of Tarantasia was selected. It is probable that some 
other choice had heen made by Manasfe arid the Coun* 
of Champagne ; for when the prelate arrived at Court, 
on the next day, the Count announced bcrtdly to the 
King that Peter neither would nor could bear the de- 
spatch. 

"Have I then no longer a right to choose my own 
ambassadors ? " asked Louis. " What haVe you against 
the Archbishop ? " 

" This holy man cannot suit you. Sire," he replied. 
'*'He will kiss Alexander's hand and will address him, 
with every matk of respect, a request which ought to 
be communicated as an order. The Pope will be under 
a false impression ; he will refuse to come, and war will 
break out. Bather send a man in armor with a strong 
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esoort^ taat .he ma(y> if i^^ie^s l)e, epforce the e:^eoutioii of 
your orders." 

" Employ vioience I " oxclaimed the ELiug* 

" Why Jcre yoU; agtomshed, Sire ? geoile measures 
ha?f^/b^^xi tried witl^tQ^it refiiult, tjhere.is notbing left but 
compulsion." 

"It would be an unheard of erime to drag the Chief of 
Cbcjisteildom/agaitigit his wiU| before <a tribunal cpmposed 
exdusiyely oi^ l^i^ enemies I" said Lpuis. "I wiU not. 
permit it I" . 

" Very well ; but in that case, the Count Henry of 
Troye^ and Champagne will keep his oath." 

" One mom^t, Count, for the love of God I Po not 
be so hasty, cried the terrified prince. I know your un- 
fprtuaate oath, but jpu have scarcely reflected that it 
would be treason r* 

" My path is 'an oa^h even when pledged to an enemy ; 
and yet^ §ire, you would make me a perjurer and a 
felon ? Silfher you will send' a proper message to Alex- 
ander, or I will go over to the Bwiperor*" 

^ Since your Majesty cannot resist the Count's argu-. 
ments," interrupted Manasds, " would it not be well to 
intrust him ^ith this mission ? The situation is deli- 
cate ; it is, necessary not to render it still more dan- 
gerous." 
! Aftep.a moment's jh^itftion^ tljie.King consented. 

"Go, in God's nafme," he said ; "but I adjure you, oo 
your coipigcience; respect the Pppe^ respect the Chi^ef of 
Christei^dcwp " 




CHAPTER XL II. 



TMB ABBEY OF CLtTNT. 




HE Abbey of Cluay belonged to the most 
illustrious of the religious orders and con- 
trolled two t][iouaftnd Qonvents distributed 
throughout Christendom and Palestine. It 
"^as not only a pious sanctuary^ but also a school/ the 
renown of which extended beyond the seas. Unlike the 
monl^ of the other orders who were chiefly engaged in 
agricultiv*® s^f^d fiel4 labors, the peaceful denizens of 
Cluny.were entirety devoted to study and the pursuit 
of science, aod attaphed a gr^^ter value to. their manu- ' 
scripts than to any naaterial treasures. Many were con- 
stantly occupied in transcribing the works of the Fathers 
of the Church, and even those of the pagan writers of 
antiquity. The volumes intended for the church service 
we?e richly illuminated in order to be. more worthy to 
appear upon the altar. The Church itself was enriched 
witii pictures, sculpture^ and works of art. The dormi- 
tories, the. halls^ aud the, refectory were filled with mas- 
terpieces, and resem)3led a vast museum destined to 
defend th^ fin|& arts against the ravages of time. 

(855) 
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The cathedral, which was the largest in the world, was 
a marvel of Eoman architecture, and everything in it so 
magnificent, that Saint Bernard could not resist express- 
ing his discontent. 

*' What use is there of this amazing height, this im- 
mense width and endless length, of these sumptuous 
ornaments, which attract the gaze of the faithful, but 
distract their attention?" he wrote to Peter, the ven- 
erable Abbot of Oluny. "Why all these candelabras 
studded with precious stones, these costly paintings and 
works of art ? Is it through honor to the Saints that you 
walk over their images and spit upon those of the Holy 
Angels ? Why these sublime representations on a pave- 
ment which must be covered with dust ? " 

In the opinion of the austere monk of Citeattx, the 
study after the beautiful was far inferior to that of godli- 
ness, and he imagined that the 'former injured the latter. 
The most liberal hospitality was lavished in th6 abbey 
on all travellers of every rank ; women only were ex- 
cluded ; and precise rules specified the manner of the 
reception of strangers according to their rank and 
quality. At difierent times Cluny had entertained Pope 
Innocent IV., twelve Cardinals, with theiu entire suite, two 
patriarchs, three Archbishops, and eleven Bishops, and 
the King of France, with his mother, brother, sister, and 
the whole court; the Emperor of Constantinople, the' 
heirs-apparent to the crowns of Castile and Aragon, and 
several Dukes with their knights and retinues.* Still the 
good monks continued to live in rigorous asceticism; 
and their liberality to others often reduced them to ex- 
tremities oif privation. They watched over the poor of 
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the neighborhood ax^d each -weA the pious brothers 
sofught out the sick and wretched, to administer succor 
and consolation. On one occasion; during a famine, the 
Abbot Odilon sold the church ornaments, even to a 
crown, which had beei^ presented to the n^onastery by 
the Emperor Henry II., in order to relieve the wants of 
the suffering members of Jesus Christ 

Although hosqpitalitj was considered an obligation by 
all the olQisters of the Catholic world, Bechberg was 
sniprised at the scale on which it was dispensed at 
Oluny ; and the presence of the Pope increased the con-' 
course of travdllers. Eaeh d^y cai^e and went messen- 
gBi8 to and from all pairts of the world; and Erwin heard 
on all sides a perfect Babel of the most different tongues* 
Pi^grrma' were. arriving ijojaa Greece and Spain, from 
Musoovy^ England^. and Arabia, to prostrate themselves, 
bafoiie the.Apoatblic throne. . The Eoufian Empire alpne 
was not represented at Cluny, through fear of the power- 
ful displeasure of the Emperor Barbarossa. 

Beehbo!^ admired the. learning, the energy, and the 
grave dignity of the monksit and never before had he ex- 
perienced so deeply the influence of Catholicity. The 
Pope appeared to him to be the heart of Christendom^, 
uniting the two extremities; fox Frederic's, authority, 
was as nothing compared, with that of the Holy Father. 
Whcfn hecontraaifced the:JB¥aiperor's creat^re, the false 
Pope Victor, with the venerable Pontiff, the Head of the 
Oburoh, he smiled with pity and contempt.. 

** My godfather will be obliged to subdue the universe," 
he said to himself '' if he wishes to make the Holy Pope 
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Erwin had resided in Oluny for about a fortnight; the 
novelty at first amused him, but Antonio's words con- 
stantly recurred to his memory, and although full of 
anxiety to ascertain their truth, a sentiment of duty re- 
tained him at the abbey ; — he could riot desert the unfor* 
tanate Clemence. 

One day, upon leaving the princess, now more resigned 
and collected, since she had ascertained with what pater- 
nal interest she was looked upon by Alexander, Bechberg 
was met by the lay brother, a worthy man, who hitfaerta 
had done him the honors of the mona^ry. 

"Are you already at liberty, brother Severinua?' 
a;sked the Count. '* I ^arcely thought it was yet time for 
vespers." 

" The good fathers arri about going to the choir, and 
we will take advantage of their absence ^ you would 
lose a great deal, Count> if you were to leave us without 
seeing the pictures in the reflectory." 

" I don't doubt it ; let us go there now," 

As they were crossing the court-yatid, whero crowds 
of strangers were walking beneath the shade of the 
oak-trees, Eechberg suddenly perceived a man whose 
face appeared familiar ; he bad seen him at Gastellamare 
where he had been pointed out by Hermengarde. It 
was Nigri's servant, Cocoo Griffl, and our hero stood 
still, watching his movements and hoping for an oppor- 
tunity to address him. 

. "There is no want of curiosities here," aaid brother 
Severinus, remarking his guest's astonishmerit> " for we 
have every variety of costume and language. Look at 
that Arab with his bright eyes and white teeth; he asid 
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the grave and haughty Castilian by his side are envoys 
from the King of Navarre." Just then Erwin lost sight 
of Coeco Grriffi, 

"Our painters often come here," resumed the moni^ 
"to study faoee and derails of which I know nothing', 
I saw the. other day in one of the artist's cells a repre- 
sentation of the devil, which was the living image of a 
Moor who had been here; — I will show it to you." 

■ Bechberg had not been mistaken. Cocco Griffi, in 
company with a monk, entered a two-storied house 
where persoais of the middle class were lodged. The 
monk mounted on the steps to examine the red marks 
traced upon the wall, and then, turning towards Oocco, — 

"It is^ here thiat Antonio lives," he said, "if you. want 
him." : 

Griffi went in. The spy was waiting, and at first 
looked up as though not well satisfied with the inter- 
ruption ; but as soon as he recognized his visitor^ he 
rose and went forward, cordially. 

"Cocco I is that you? What good wind brings you 
here?" - 

"A xniracle,. my dear Antonio; when you know it 
yoB will be surprised, and, it may be, somewhat pro- 
voked." 

" I will wager that your master has been 4oing some- 
thing absurd ; is not that, the case ? " 

^' Yes, you have guessed it. My master and the lady 
of Castellamare are on their way to Cluny, I w:as sent 
ahead to announce to you this masterpiece of diplo- 
macy." 

Antonio looked at Griffi with amazement, and then 
broke out, angrily. 
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"This is a beantiftil piece of business, indeed! That 
ass never had any brains I He will spoil everything! 
The young girl will come here; she will meet the Count, 
and all my plans will be thwarted. What imprudence I 
T srppose he has told her that Rechberg is here with the 
Duchess, and that on his return he is to many Bidhenza ; 
is that it ? 

" Yes, all but the marl^iage." 

"That's it; he concealed the only thing which he 
ought to have told." 

" Oh, he talked of nothing but Erwin and Bichenza, 
Richenza and Erwin." 

« Well, what then ? " 

'* Then ! oh, Hermengarde asserted that she was under 
a vow to make a pilgrimage to Cluny, and that she 
would no longer delay it." 

"The pretext was a good one," 

"Then my master offered to accompany the young 
person." 

" And she refused ? " 

" Two or three times, but Pietro insisted. They will 
be here to-morrow at the latest, and my master promises 
to conduct the Affair to your entire satisfaction. You 
may count upon his gratitude." 

Antonio stiiiled as he h^ard the last words, for he knew 
that Pietro possessed immense wealth in Lombardy. 

"The affistir has miscarried," he said to himself, pacing 
the room. "But Hermengarde cannot lodge in the 
cloister; she must stay in the village, and as Oluny 
opens its gates but once a week to women, it will be a 
mere chance if she and Rechberg meet." 
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He turned towards Griffi. 
" Where a?^ you living ? " he asked. 
" Near the gate ; one of the windows overlooks the 
street." 

" Be on the lookout, and let me know as soon as thej 



arrive. 
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CHAPTER XLIIl. 



IN THE CLOISTER. 




EANWHILE Eechberg had reached the gate 
of the cloister ; it was opened at ©nee, and, 
with his companion, he entered a small court- 
yard. 

"It is too soon yei,'' said the porter, when the monk 
had informed him of the object of their visit; "but you 
can wait here." 

They stepped forward towards a low wall, festooned 
with creepers, which shut off the garden, exclusively 
reserved for the brotherhood. Erwin could see and ad- 
mire their grave and dignified deportment, and remarked 
their difference from the German monks, who were usu- 
ally occupied in out-door pursuits ; whereas at Oluny 
they passed their lives in the practice of interior virtues, 
and the advancement of science. 

At this moment two lay brothers approached the wall, 
talking with an earnestness which indicated the impor- 
tance of their subject. They spoke gravely and in mea- 
sured tones, although Bechberg could not understand a 
single word of their conversation, he imagined that it 
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#as probably a discussion of some intricate problem of 
philosophy* 

" What language is that ? " he asked. 

'^ Greek, Count," replied Severinus, in a low voice ; 
"every known language is spoken in our community; 
Latin and Greek, and Arabic and Hebrew; they are per* 
fectly familiat l^ith all of them, and with more still. I 
like to htor them talk Hebrew, it is such a strange dia* 
lect, — so guttural, that it seems uttered rather by the, 
throdt thau' by the tongue* I doubt, whether the Franks 
could articulate a single syllable of it; but I think you 
will h%ve a chance to jt^dgi&for yourself during our walk. 
Ah! hter<$,come twp of your artists ! — The yexy one^ of 
all whom I prefer^ ion they have heart and a soul; 
whereas some learned men have nothing but intellect.. 
Look, how they argue*. Let. us go a little nearer ;, I will 
wa^er that their discussion, turnip upon Homer, Pindar, 
Apollo^ or Hpraoe." 

Siwin liate^ed. ; . . 

"You deny then all valu^ to pagan ^ciences^ brother 
Odilon?" 

''By no meaiMtt I '^jmply remark^ed that religious 
faitb was the ttue domain- qt true science. The pagans 
had their own; belief, and c^usequently their own school 
of art ; but a ChriBtia]|'& art is as fiqir superior to a pa- 
gan's as Christianity is to paganism.^ . 

'' Do you think that our poetry is better than that of 
Horace?" 

"Yes, inasmuch ours celebrates truth; his, o^j p*: 
ga» erifOrs. Bu% brotheu* Cplpmban^ in al^ that , relates 
to style, the pagatt^ace our .masters^: fpr QhrifstiAi^ poetry 
is still in its infancy." 
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** We have admired together the statnes lately received 
from Rome ; do you think we are capable of doing any- 
thing as perfect?" 

" We must make a distinction here," replied OdilotL 
"The pagans attained a rare perflsction of form; but is 
the body the only, the real object of art? No; the sculp- 
tor must give a spirituality to his workl The most 
skilful pagan would never have been able to chisel out 
the pure image of the Holy Virgin." 

" I think I understand yotir meaning," said Oolomban. 

''It is the 'same with poetry. The fountain head of all 
sublimity, the source of the beautiful is God; the nearer 
the poet approaches that, the more truly artistic he be- 
comes, and, in proportion as his ideas diverge from the 
IJivinity, so much fkrther is he from perfection.*' 

The two monks disappeared tft a turn of the path; 
' "" Well, what think you ? are not those men true lights 
of the faith ? " asked Severinus. "They have great pri- 
viliges, they can 'go to Rome and further, too, if they 
wish, aiid sometimes are 62:cused from attendance in the 
choir." 

' At this moment the bell rang ; all conversa/tion was im- 
mediately suspended, and each monk took his place with 
a regularity which surprised the young German, who 
could almost fancy that he was looking at a well dis- 
ciplined troop of soldiers, as they defiled before him in 
stately procession. ' 

The solemn strains of the organ were heard, and the 
cliants began. 

* Now, let us makie g6od uge of our time," said Seve- 
rinus, hutrying forward. ^ Let us see the refectory first ; 



it is only a r^fectoiy, it is tra^ but its equal does not 
exist in FKyice.or Germauy," 

They entered the hall; near the door of which Was a 
large crxicifix artistiqally sculptured- 4^ the upper end 
of the room was the Abbot's chair placed so «|ei to over- 
loo]^: ev^y thing; and his table, to which the <^ief dig- 
nitaries of the. iQ&nastery wene often iavited, stood 
up^. a Tailed platforpi. Long; oaken tableeir with, richly 
carved supports, were ranged methodically, and covered 
with a white cloth, at which, as Severiniis assured; the 
Qount, more than four hundred guests could beseated ; 
for.Cluny coujited at that time: four hundred and eighty 
monks, many of whom lived as hermits in the neigh- 
boring forest. 

On. onei idde stood a single table cciverod with Uack 
cloth. 

^* The puhMnia d^tmetorum are served tfaere^" replied. 
Severinus, to Eechberg's curiosity. " Tbis^ is the place 
of tiie : pious Duke of Aquitain, the protector of our 
convea:it ; that, is for his. saintly wife Ingeburge." 

And so he went on enumerating the eighteen places. 

'^But all those of whom you speak are dead," said 
Brwin. '' What is the use of spreading a banquet every 
day, of which they cannot partake." 

The monk looked at Brwin with astonishment 
. '^^ Do you not remember," he said, '' that the Arohi^ngel 
Baphael assured the yoimg Tobias, that it was belter to 
give alms than to build' up pyramids of gold and silver? 
It is for this that every day- the deceased benefactors 
of Cluny feed the poor. Do you not believe that the 
blessings which they reoeive in Heaven are worth more 
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than preeious stones?** Rechberg was too fervent a Catho- 
Ko to doubt of the correctness of this view of the sub- 
ject ; it was a praisewort'hy and pions custom. 

!J^is attention was directed to the pictures on the walls; 
many of them, such as the hunt of Saint Eustace, and 
the fight between Saint George and the Dragon, he re- 
cognized at once ; but there were others so strange in 
all their details, that he was obliged to ask for explana> 
tions. 

On their waj from the refectory to the artist's apart* 
ments, as they crossed a long gallery, Bechberg stopped 
before a bronze statue, which attracted his admiration. 

''It is the image of our late Superior, Peter the Vener- 
able," said Severinus, very respectfully. "It was east 
about two years since, and those who knew him duiJng 
his lifetime, affirm that the likeness is striking. We 
Will have' it made in silver one of these days, when our 
convent is richer." 

The galleries were filled with statues of saints and 
holy men, in wood and stone ; some of recent date, others 
of. ancient workmanship; so that it would have been 
easy to trace, step by step, the progress of the art. But 
the Count was little versed in such mattersi and what 
was more, he could not forget Oocco Griffi. 

"My lord 06unt, you must visit the librairy, even if it 
is only for' a moment," said the monk, opening the door. 
A score of desks were ^urranged in a hal&cirde around 
one of larger size, which Bechberg perceived, at onoe^ 
y^m a masterpiece of sculpture. This work of art 
was ornamented with arabesques, and with flowers, birds, 
and «ni/nialft of every description ; upcm it was a book 
in Greek characters. 
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'They write the books here," said Severinus; ''the 
reader is seated at the upper desks, with the copyists in 
front and around him. You can judge for yourself, (and 
he offei*ed lAie mafnuscripts ta Bechberg,) if they know 
their business. And our fathers attend to everything ! 
We have twenty copies of the Holy Scriptures. Nearly" 
all th6 works of the early Fathers, and many of those 
written by pagan authors and priests are to be found in 
our library. Every year some of the order go through 
France and England, and even as far as Greece, in search 
of rare manuscripts, of which four copies are immedi- 
ately made." 

' After leaving the cloister, and crossing a vacant yard, 
they came to a house with large windows. The rooms 
were filled with evidences of the sculptor's art ; figures 
and images of all sorts were standing there on pedestals. 

"Is not that a splendid angePs head?" said Severinus; 
"the features are so sweet and delicate, and the folds of 
the robe so natural! And that Holy Yitgiii \ how beauti-'' 
ftil and gracious she appears!^ I do not think it possible 
to give more life to a work of stone." 

But Bechberg was thinking of something else, and 
sympathized very little with the artistic enthusiasm of 
his companion. 

" It is a pity that we cannot go in,'' said Severinus, 
pointing to a placard on which was written, Porta elausa. 
The door is closed and the painter is at Work ; bat it is a 
great loss, Count." . . 

• "I cannot sefe everything in one day," replied Erwin, 
who was delighted. 

'*Y&a would be obliged to stfey at Cluny for montks 
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if you would, do justice to ©verything. Tl^ church 
aJoue, with all its pictures, and por^ait^ and moaaics^. 
would require a long examiuation." 

^ Whose dwelling is this?" asked Erwiii^ias thej 
passed before a handsome hous^ 

" The Holy father lives there. May.Ood protect him I- 
His enemies give him no rest. He wa^ forced to fly 
ffom Italy, and with difficulty can obtain an asylum in 
Frattce." 

'' With difficulty 7 Axe the French, partisans of Pope 
Victor ? " 

"God preserve us from itl" said Severinus; ''but we., 
fear the fierce Barbarossa^ who has taken it into his head 
that Tictor must. be. Pope, whether or no!" 

Erwin. smiled at. the dre^ which his godfather in- 
spiredr 

'' This Barbarossa is a cruel man, and they tell dreadful 
stories about him,'* contipued the monk. "It appears, 
that hef wants to be . Pope and ' Emperor at. the same time, 
and this desire is unchristian. He is now on the frontier 
with a mighty army, in order to force the king of France 
to give u,p the Pope. Woe to ua if this merciless sover- 
eign cornea herel He will destroy our convent as he 
destroyed Milan." 

''You, have too badaii idea of the Emperor/' said 
Beohberg^; *' why idi^uld he cherish. evil designs against 
your abbey ? Is it because. you show hospitality to Al- 
exander? I assure you that the Emperor is too chival 
rous ta infiict a punishmentr for the accomplishment of a 
duty." 

He spoke so wariUtly t)iaV S^veri^us almost regretted 
his frankness. 
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" I have never yet seen the Pope," continued Erwin. 
'* Do you think it possible ? " 

•' It is difficult," was the reply. " The Holy Father 
takes but a few moments' repose each day, when he 
comes to this garden. From morning till night he works 
or receives visits and ambassadors or letters from every 
part of the world. We are often compelled to refuse 
admittance to persons of distinction," 

As they reached the door which led to the enclosure 
reserved to the brotherhood. Severinus drew a key from 
his girdle and took leave of Erwin, who thanked him 
warmly, regretting that he would accept of no gratuity 
for his trouble. 

"Do not insist, Count," he said; ^'gold or silver would 
be useless to me. The best reward for a monk is that 
which results from a consciousness that he has done his 
duty." 

Rechberg immediately proceeded to look for Antonio, 
for Cocco Griffi's face had haunted him ever since they 
had met, and he began to imagine that there must be 
some (connection between Pietro's servant and the fears 
which he entertained about the fate of Hermengarde. 
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POPE ALBZAN1>EB III. 




France^ 



WO noblemen wer^ on thear way towards the 
modest dwelling of the Holy Father: they 
were the Archbi^op Peter of Tarnntasia and 
Count Dietrich^ the ^nyoy of the priznate. of 
Peter had been in Oluny for the last two days. 
The message had been calmly received, but the form did 
npt depeiye His Holineaa for a n^oment as to its true im- 
port. Aleicander guessed everything; he knew 1^$kt. 
Louis ly^Duld not dare to resist Frederic, ^d that Peter 
had brought him not an, inyitattion, bat an order. On 
the.ot)ier hand) Count Siptrich conveyjed to the' Pope 
the assurance of the entire and perfect devotion to him. 
of the Archbishop of Bheims. 

As soon as the Primate had discovered the intentions 
of his royal brother, and the orders given by him to the 
Count of Champagne, he hastaaedriKv his presence, with 
the hope of effecting a change of. policy. But either 
through fear of Barbarossa's violence, or influenced by 
the demands of his own vassals, Louis, instead of listen- 
ing to his brother's arguments and representations, broke 
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ont Into Wttef accusiatioiig against tte Pope. Con- 
vinced of the fruitlessness of his attempts, the Primate 
at once dispatched Count Dietrich to Cluny, to inform 
the Pontiff of the danger with which he 'was threatened. 

They were received, upon their arrival, by a steward 
who showed them to a room in th6 upper story/ where 
they found the celebrated fbunder of Notre Dame, the 
Archbishop Maurice of Paris, and three cardinals. White 
the chamberlain repaired to Alexatider's private apart- 
ment, th^ news was communicated to* the prelates, whb 
were thunder-struck. 

Alexander was standing before a desk covered with 
I^archment, "^hich he was examining attentively; dictat- 
ing at the same time to a deacon "who took dowii his 
words, fbr the Pope possessed the raire talent of being 
able to do several things ait oneie. ' 

The Pontiff's extiBrioi* indicated the energy of his 
mind, iand his strong physical obnstitution enabled him 
to support the fktigues which the cares of the Church 
Tendered necessary. BBs features were strbngly marked 
and displayed great- firmness tempered by benevolence. 
Hi« eye Ivas calm and decided* a gracious smile tiras 
flaying around his rdouth ; btit his brow was furrowed 
by the afflictions he had experienced, fie had been for- 
merly ia professor in the Univei*sity of Bologna and shone, 
by his great attainihelits, in all branches of learning. 
Although the uttiring chianipion of the rights and liber- 
ties of the Church, he "wsis personally humble and modest. 
He hated no one, not feVen Barbarossa, his successful and 
implacable adversary. ' 

Alexander's costiime wasxf the moi^t simple descrip- 
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tion : a long white garment reached .to his feet ; above 
he wore a short red tunio, with full sleeves, thedalmatica 
of that age : from his shoulders a white woollen palliuir^ 
with a black cross, folded over on his breast^ whence it 
hung almost to the ground, after the manner of the 
ancient stole. On his finger the Pontiff wore the pas- 
toral ring, and his head w^ covered with a round mit^ 
ornamented with a number of amall crosses. 

As soon as he had been informed of the arrival of the 
French envoy, he left his work and repaired to the hall 
of audience, where Count Dietrich and the cardi|ml3 
were in waiting. 

All knelt at the entrance of the Head of Christendom, 
who advanced towards the Count and extended to him 
his han,d which the la4;ter kissed reverently, and then 
took his seat with the cardinals, on chairs placed in a 
jsemic^rcle arqund the Papa^ th|>one« 

"Most Holy Father," he; said, "your devoted sou, 
Henry^ Archbishop of Bheims and Primate of France, 
has sent me to give warning of the danger which 
threatens your personal safety. A short time after the 
departure of the Archbishop of Tarantasia, a partisan 
of the Emperor, the Count Henry of Champagne pre- 
sented himself before the king, and oo alarz^ed him that 
His Majesty has. promised to abandon your holy cauae 
in order to avoid the danger of a quarrel with Barbarosaa. 
The Count of Champagne, uniting h^B forces with thoge 
of William of Nevers, the Bishop of Orleans, and other 
enemies of your Holiness, is now marching towards 
Cluny, with the intention of arresting your • Holinese^ 
andgivii^g you over, to ^arbarossa. My revered lord 
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has sent me to you, now to advise, that you avoid this 
captivity by seeking refuge on English soil." 

Daring this speech the features of the cardinals indi- 
cated their consternation, but the Pope never lost his 
coolness. for one instant, although his fieuse gave signs of 
the pain he inwardly experienced. 
. "I thank you, Count," said the Pontifl^ calmly. ''Be 
so kind as to assure our worthy son, the primate of 
France, of our paternal and sincere affection ; but we can- 
not follow his advice. We shall remain here, although 
we may be led into captivity, if such be the' design of 
Ood. It is not the first time that the head of the 
Church has been forced to yield to violence. K God in 
his infinite ^sdom; and in the interest of His holy name, 
judges me worthy to suffer even death itself, let His will 
be done." 

'' Permit me, Holy Father," said the cardinal, John of 
Naples; "your resolution does not appear to me to be 
prudent. As soon as you have fBillen into the power of 
the tyrant^ your enemies will drag you before the coun- 
cil and throw you into a dungeon. Octavian, who styles 
himself Victor, would then rule in the name and accord- 
ing to the wishes of the Emperor, while the successor 
of St. Peter would be in a prison. Avoid this peril and 
the whole Catholic world will rise to resist the schismat- 
ical Emperor and his bishops. Did not St. Paul fly fromt 
danger in order to be able to spread more widely the 
divine word ? " 

"Worthy brother," replied the Pope, "in this parties 
ular we have been long a jealous disciple of St. Paul ; 
we have fled frpm Kon^^i yo ht^ve fled from Genoa. 
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Where^ hereafter, could we hope to avoid the inveterate 
pursuit of BjBurbarossa 7 " 
, "The Greek Emperor Manuel," replied John of Naples, 
'^has^ oti several occasions, offered jou men and money 
to defend Borne and drive the Germans from Italy t — ' 
Your Holiness cannot be ignorant of the fact that Venice 
and other powerful cities will give strenuous aid to this 
eiaterpriae." 

"But, jfxy lord Cardinal^ what conditions did Manuel 
exact ip retuni," said Alexander. 

'' He demands the guaranty of the Imperial crown to 
hiip and. his successors. Now, as thid crown belongs to 
the« Fope, he. can diispose of it as he pleasesJ" 

"Yery trueJ" said Alexander; '^but, in that case, 
would we not seem t6 deprive the German princes of 
their rights in order to gratify our own personal spite ? 
Th^ wiadom of our. predecessors had for ages placed the 
erown on German princes, and should we from purely 
personal motives presume to abrogate the acts of their 
"Sfi^dom? No, my lord Cardinal I may God preserve, 
keep, and.QnHghten the Emperor Frederic.^ 
^ *' Perhaps it would be well," said the Cardinal William 
Qf Pavia> ''to request aid from the English king. His 
0aRip ia only ten miles from here, and a simple request 
from your Holiness will be su&cient to have his troops 
put at your orders." 

This proposal awakened the Pope^s astonishment'; his 
irritated glance was fixed upon the Cardinal. 

** We take refuge at the English Court ! — we trust to a 
man who has violated the bonds of matrimony, and whose 
crueHrjr never hesitates in shedding innocent blood I ^— We 
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put ourself in the power of one who acknowledges no 
laws» who has nothing of human in his constitution^ who 
l^rampteB usiderfoiipt dirine and eGolesiaatioal l^ws and 
prec^t^ I -f— But W0 ^bQijild be in ^ position still more 
jlegr^d^d tl^n that which poor Victor occupies with, the 
Emperor..". . 

The Cardinal had nothing to. reply %o this and bemt 
hi^ ^ad in silence. 

'» pPerhajps Spain is , ihei onlj coimtry in whieli ybite 
Holiness cfMitfijad ^n asylum;? " said Maurice of PaVia. • 
But Ale;;^^^^ interrupted him at oncei 
"3p»ittIr^.'Ob;I ppoir Spuit," said the Pope sadljL 
" You have not yet learned, my dear brotheois^ fhe newi 
)^faich r^(^d m^ y^ateirday.i The Jtfoors hat&mu8d;bk'ed 
all their fqrceg ; )jbjey huve^ $umm6n^ from the deserts ci 
Africa their oouutl^as hordes of s&yage bandite, who WiH 
throw themselves upon Spain lij{;e the sattds of the desert; 
And tQ thiuk^"cpn)>inued the Pope, '^that the Baaperor) 
instead of fighting .against the Cnesoenl; encaorages the 
^ne];niea of our holy r^gioniby his own impious strag* 
gles agaopist the Apo^li4 iSi»e; . My brethien, these ate 
bitter trials! — May God preserve the faithful from per- 
secution, prison, and death I — May Christendom be not 
divided by schism I — May we remain at the helm to 
guide our bark through the troubled sea." 

He was silent ^nd .^ith bent, head &rgot his own 
situation in reflecting on that of the Church. On their 
part, the prelates remained speechless with emotion. 

At last Alexander raised his head, and his look was 
calm though dejected, as he declared his unalterable 
determination not to seek to escape by flight from the 
danger which now threatened him. 
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"You will be good enough, Cardinal," he said to 
"William of Pa via, "to take care that all the arch- 
bishops, bishops, and prelates whom we have admitted 
to the reception of the royal envoy be invited to the re- 
union. Our intention is, perhaps for the last time, to 
speak openly in order to defend the rights- and the 
liberties of the Church." 

He rose as a signal that the audience was at an end. 
All who were present knelt piously, received the Pon- 
tiflF's blessing, and bowing respectfully, left the room. 

" Oh, my Lord and my God I " said Alexander to 
Mmself, as'he sought the little oratory in which he usu* 
ally said mass. 

' He knelt devoutly before the altar, where a golden 
dove contained the Body of his Redeemer. The vicar 
of Christ had come to implore the aid of his divine Mas- 
ter. He prayed long and fervently; his features by 
turns assumed the expression of grief, consolation, and 
resignation ; and when the rays of the setting stin shone 
through the red windows of the chapel, they shed a halo 
of' glory around the head of the still kneeling Pope. 






CHAPTER XLy. 

A KNAVE'S em ATA OEM. 

aware of Griffi's presence at Cluny." 

Be fl^Qi bis faithful Qero to th^ Italiaa quar- 
ter to look for Antonio, but Is^ was not^.thdr^i 

* 

''He usually Walks in the public. $^Ufi^e among the 
strangers," said the a(|uife ;: '' but X. dQn% know where he 
hM Ijddm hifiis^' to-day." 

The day passed mthout any forther r^ult» but th0 
HAxt moaning Antonio was an»ounc^» The: Cqunt ren 
cei ved him «ol41y . 

" W« can g0 ^Q Lc^o^,at last^.my lord X^ount. . Henry 
the XAon persists in his designd^ evei^ at the risk of being 
put under the bap of tjie Bm|)ire. ; and the J)Vik^ o(> 
Austria .hais sent a atroog esoort to accompany the 
Duchess to her home. It was a prudent .meafHire;.for 
the poor lady would have fared badly if her husband 
had thought proper to use violenoe." 

" Where did you receive these details ?." 

" From, an old aequainliance who niet the Pipe's enroy^ 
Galdifti 8aK ftt &e camp.f > 
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" Have you no other news ? " 

"None." 

" Did not Pietro Nigri'a servant pay you a visit ? " 

Antonio started, but recovered himself promptly. 

"Yes, Cocco Griffl came to see me ; but I did not intend 
to speak of a visit which was not a pleasant one for 
your Lordship." 

" Speak freely ; you have nothing to fear." 

"I know that, but I dislike to wound those whom I 
esteem. Fie^o Nigri has sent to request me to meet 
him on a matter of great importance; for you must 
know that we are intiiiiate friends'; this ought to suffice 
you." 

" N6t at all. Why this invitation, aaid what is this 
important business ? " 

" The accomplishment of a great design." 

" Which has referenkse to Hermepgarde ? " 

'' Since you mention her name, I will confess that it 
has. But compose yourself; nothing is lost yet; as we 
return to Laon to-morrow, we shall have time enough to 
see your betrothed and remind her of her promises." 

Brwin grew "pale and red by turns, and then became 
very serious. Turning his back upon the Italian, he 
walked towards the window to reflect. 

"May J ask," inquired Antonio, after a brief pause, 
" whether yoU will leave to-morrow ? " 

" Leave 1 and what for ? " answered Eechberg, dreamily. 
"Ah! well, — yes, to-morrow." 

And he left Antonio, who soon after might have been 
seen upon the road leading from Cluny to the neighbor- 
ing village. Accustomed to piKsk up information from* 
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every source, he approaclied a man who was going in 
the same direction as himself. 

"Do yoTi know," said the stranger, "that they wish to 
capture the person of His Holiness? The Count of Cham* 
pagne is on his way -^ith a strong party erf knights and 
varlets to seize and give him up to the Emperor, who 
will put him to death." 

" That is a very likely story, my good man ! " 

" You think it is an invention of mine, do you ? — * 
But I tell you that I saw hiin and his daughter Bichenza 
in the villagfe last night." 

"With his daughter?" repeated the Italian, looking 
with stupid amazement at the stranger. 

"Yes, with his daughter and a troop of his retainers; 
but I swear that they shall not give the Pope up to 
Barbarossa. The people will rise in his defence." 

Without listening further to the conversation of the 
old man, Antonio began to reflect over the fact of Ri- 
chenza's presence at Cluny. It seemed so strange, so 
unlikely, that he could attribute it only to the designs 
of the Emperor to enforce the marriage with his cousin, 
as soon as possible. 

When he arrived at the village, Piigtro hailed him 
from a window, and on his entrance received him with 
every demonstration of friendship. 

" Let me recover a little, my dear PSetro ; it is all so 
extraordinary, that my ideas are somewhat confused." ' 

'What is the matter with you? " 

Antonio made no answer. 
, "Are you mad, Antonio ?-^Look me in the &oeI 
Come!*' 



"I am uadone!. I ofinnat repair what you have com- 
promised. And why did you tefl Hermeng£!.rde that 
Erwiu was at Oluny ? Your mistake has spoiled every- 
thing;' 

''Enough, Antonio, enough 1 I know that I have 
made a mistake ; why then do you tftke pleasure in in- 
creasing my regrets for it." 

" Let m0 console you, Pietro ; tbeGount of C3iamp^gne 
is expected eyery moipent." 

" Whit matters that to ine ? " 

^* His daughter Eichenza is with him ; I foresee that 
the Emperor hpisr designs on young Bechberg." 

" Something may be inade out of this cireumstance," 
said Pietro. 

" Do you think bo ? your eyes are at la^t opei^ed to 
the light? You begin to understand now why I was 
aaxioua 2 My plans have Seiiled I It was necessary for 
Exfwin to leave to-morrow to avoid xneetiDg ^ermen- 
garde ; hut now he must remain i " 

"What have you decided to do ? " 

" Ask me iio qu^^tions, but do as I bid, for I have no 
confidence in you, friend Pietro ; did you speak of me 
to Hermengarde ? " 

"No; she only knows that a friend of mine, name(J 
Antonio, came here with me." 

" Very well I presept me at once, for there is no time 
tobselx?*." ... 

They entered a room where two of the retainers vrere 
seated at a chess-board. Their armor ,hung upon the 
*vaH^ W^ l(heir lances stood in a corner. 

" Ubaldo, ask the waiting- woman if your mistaress will 
receive my friend ? " said Pietro to one of the soldiers. 
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In a few moments the soldier returned with an affirma- 
tive reply. 

They thertproceeded to a sumptuously ftirnished apart- 
ment; where Hermengarde was awaiting them. She rose as 
they entered, and greeted Antonio with a friendly smile. 
As she resumed her seat, Hedwige placed two chairs for 
the visitors. 

" This is my friend Antonio, noble lady," said Pietro ; 
''he accompanied Count Rechberg to Oluny, and I had 
the good fortune to meet him in the street." 

" I am happy, my lord Pietro, to receive your friend. 
But what business has brought Count Bechberg here ? " 

" He came with the Duchess of Siixony, who, divorced 
and banished by her husband, has sought this Pope'is 
protection. — It was a duty he owed to chivalry," the 
Italian added, ''atid'the more nteritorious that Rechberg 
travelled without, or rather against the consent of the 
Emperor." 

** I hope that his generosity will not put him in dis-' 
favor with Barbarossa ? " 

" I am unable to sAy anything positive on thie poiiit ; 
but I imagine that Frederic will endeavor to preserve 
the friendship of bne trhoi is about to be allied to one of 
flie most powerful houses of France.'* 

Hermengarde started. 

" From what Rechberg teUs me," continued Antonio> 
''the Count of Champagne ia expeeted with his daughter 
to-day. It is possible that the young Count will retire 
'with the Cbuntess to her father's estates." 

" Can I not see the Count, Antonio 7 " a^ed Hermen* 
garde; "he saved: my fsitihel^'s life, and we are under 
great obligations to him.'.' 
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" It appears to me rather difficulty uobk lady. Women 
are admitted within the convent only once a week, and 
I doubt that the Count will tairy here long ; istiU, if you 
00 desir^ I will inform him of your wishes." 

" I beg you to do so, sir, and as soon as possible." 

''I am eut^iely at your orders, noble lady. But if I 
mistake not, here comes the Count of Champagne." 

The blast of a trumpet and the clatter of horses, re- 
Sounded in the street. The Co^nt and a numerous rei* 
inue was pacing along the toad, apd at a few paces ii^ 
his rear, BicheHiza was ^ding along in a showy costume. 

.nermeng$rde'$tQod motio^Jeas, as though her str9ng(il| 
Iras about to fail her, but, with 9, yiql^ntetSott, skf re- 
eoyered h^s^lf, and dismiss^ hqr wmtofss., 

''Be kind enough to remember my request, knighV' 
she said to Antoiiio ; " perhaps y<>u' ca^* bring me th^ 
Oount?s axxswer thi« evening ? " 

" I repeat, madam, that I am entirely at your oom^ 
maoiiLd/' relied the ItlAlian, bowing ItipifheU! out of the 
room. 

"I say, my friend, you dion't mean t0;tell him anything, 
do you ? " said Nigri, to the other. . 

." What tarid yoa thinking liboiut? :J will tell hfr't0* 
morrow, that the Count will neitfacgf eoi?Ae to h^r^ no? 
receive her visit. We shall see . then, whl^t will happen. 
It is a otiApital joke after aU,. to lead people about by the 
nose in this way I B»t we must be prepared for every- 
thing ; suppose that Sermengatde meets this Oercaan ? " 

''Then I will put an end to the joke with a singl9 
blow 1 " sadd Pietrb, sullenly. 

/^ Well,, that is your lookoiut, not xnine. Szpeot m^ 
here to-morrow," said Antonio. 



CHAPTER XL VI. 



THE SERMON. 




TEPHEN", priof df Cluny, entered the Pope's 
ctamber ; the Abbot Hugo had been deposed 
the same day' by the Chapter, on account of 
his schismatical tendencies, and the prior had 
just been informed that the Count 6f Champagne had 
placed guards at all the doors 6f the cloister. 

" The Count is inuch interested in our afeirs,^* said 
Alexander. ''You perceive how faithful he is to his 
master ; why then should we be less so to ours ? Is every 
thing ready for the council?" 

" Your orders have been executed. Holy Father." 

"I will administer the holy sacrament, and then re- 
ceive the Count of Champagne. Is there anything elsie, 
my son ? "" asTced ' the Pope, seeing that Stephen still 
waited with ia restless and uneasy expression on his 
features. 

** Holy Father, are you then decided to allow yourself 
to be made prisoner by these impious men?'* asked 
the good prior, with an emotion which touched his hearer, 
" AU the doors are guarded, but you can get out in the 
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disguiflo of a monk and escape I I have prepared eYery^ 
thing." 

" Stephen," answered the Pope, in a tone of reproach, 
" you have been busy about many things, when there 
was but one important ; " then, with a milder voice, he 
continued : " The hour is at hand, my son ; take care that 
everything be ready." 

" The hour is at hand I " repeated the prior as he with- 
drew; "our blessed Redeemer said those words when 
they came to lay hands on him. Woe is me I Cluny 
has become a Mount of Olives, and the Holy Father will 
leave it to go to prison, and. perhaps tp death." 

As has already been observed, the church of Clany 
was the largest in the world.. The roof was supported 
by gigantic columns, measuring eight feet each in cir- 
cumference; the whole building was ornamented with 
pictures and sculpture ; a magnificent mosaic pavement 
covered the floor of the choir, and the walls were hung 
with invaluable works of art, representing the life of 
Jesus Christ and the Saints, and scenes from the Old 
Testament. Gold and silver candlesticks stood upon the 
altar, and in front hung a chandelier of four branchesi, 
wrought in solid silver, with lanterns studded with pre- 
cious stones. 

As soon as Stephen had ascertained that Alexander's 
orders had- been carried out, he proceeded to the cloister, 
where the Count of Champagne and thirty men-at-arms 
had just entered. 

Without vouchsafing a glance at the works of art 
around them, these advanced boldly into the very house 
of God, and drew up in line before the pulpit at the 
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eutrancie to the chauqeL With helmets on, clothed in 
complete mail, and their swords drawn,^ they resembled 
the horde of barbarians who had come to pursue Christ 
in the holy ten^ple of God. 

Thd moment fixed upon by Alexander was approach- 
ing. Xhd door of the sacristy opened; aQd the prooesr 
sioB entei^ thei d^tAceL At (he head talked tjie monks 
and lay brothers, robed in white ; then came the abbotSr 
bishops^ ai|d eardinald;ii).,rich costumes^ wei^riug the 
mitre, and* with oro^a in. htod ; last Of ;all, the Pope, in 
red yesti^ent^, and all the pomp of. splQnm ceremony. 

"Eedl the color of tiie holy m^rtyrei," thought Ste- 
phen, k9 h^ retoarked the eplor which had been selected, 
by th0)Pontiff^ "alid thero are the executioners!" he 
added, looking at the soldiers. The holy sacrifice begao. 
The Fope^ entii'jely. $.bdorbed in his deyotiopS; thought 
of nothing which, was goipg on around JtiiuL The pre- 
lates w&r9 ^^Vfxg upo« 90arlet cmshiqns; the monks 
and lay brothers upon the pavement. 

As soon aa the office wa$ termicAtdd, and without ]ay- 
ing aside his pontifical robes, the Pope entered, the chain-< 
eel and ascended his throne^ around whji^h were seated 
the cardiikali^ bi&hopS| and abbots.. The monks stood in» 
Une waiting, with anxious faces, for the end. About 
three paces in front stood a table, covered with parch- 
ments, at which two clerks were seated, in order to copy 
the procc^ngs. The men-at-arms^ led j^y Henry of 
Champagne, and the fierce Count of Neyers^. advanced 
boldly towards the Pontiff. 

" Sir Pope," said Henry, " we have beeft ^pt Ijp invit^ 
you, in th^ name of ony soyeyeigii Icfl:^ ^^ king, tq^ 
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appear before an eodlesiastic&l ootmdl, Which is lo tM&§ 
at an earlj day in Besan^ on. We dan take no enQnee, 
tt8 jonr refnsal might pinnge France and Qermany into a 
bloody war. Our king has pledged himself by oatfe 
that you will be present at tlie>«ddlembly, and h^ means 
to keep his word. Ton mttsft, the% accept the ini^tatiox^ 
graciously if yon do ttdt wiG4 td eompiel tfe te> resort to^ 
violenee." 

TMs harangne, so devoid of aU ooitrteEry^ excited the 
oj^raly expressed disiippikiyi^l of the ttndion<»ei 

''Count of Ghampagnef" exclaimed the pidntr but 
impetuotii^ Maurice, A^chbietiop of Pdris; ''yon xlot'Otily 
^ct contrary to all custom^ but you are also wanting in 
ibtB respedt which you oWe to the Head of the' Ohtirch* 
How can yott daro to address mtdh w($rda to the Yiear 
of Christ in the very temple of God ? Wotild you have 
T» to suppose that tbe great vasittls of the £^Qa<ih erowtt 
surpasis in irreligiott the fiiltfyee of the schisniaiie Bai^ 
barossa?" 

Maurice would have eoirtinued^ but Alexander IIL 
interfered. 

"My loi^ Count," he «aid, ''it is not obstinacy, but 
duty, which dictates our refusal to this invitation^ We 
will Certainly repair to Besan^on, but not as a eulprit» 
Who Convoked the assembly ? Men who are fo(rgetfal 
of their duties, ind almost without exception under Ae 
ban of ecclesiastical c^iisure. We cannot subtriif our 
cause to any earthly tribunal, least of all to one acting 
only under the orders of the Emperor. Frederic has 
violated all laws, human arid divine, in placing the Coun- 
cil aibore the Pope, aid the Briiperoi' above the Council. 
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Wh r^lfiike thifl iajjaatioe, and we are rdacly, in the di»- 
fllatge of our dtity^ to su^r every tortture, and evea 
4eatbit9df." 

Ale^nder paused, md dieii rose^ fr^3^ hid seftt wdtk 
an. cEicpveaaiOA of jSUQh m^je^ty upon, hi^ featarea that 
erau QouQt WiltioAL Mmself was m^esasd. 

The Yiear of Jesas Christ resumed^ with a oalm, Hgr 
nified energy Whi($h <»Eirried oonyictioQ t<> ijhe minds of alL 

"My dear fecelihren/J he »attd, ttetiog towards the 
{)relate^ ^^itda mi^ profeaible tibat wie are about to bo 
Itgain- ddled to treiid the road on .which our Lord iEuid 
Saviotar has preedcied ns^ and in wiiibh. many of our poer 
decessore have folloM^ed Hioi;to martyidoml Yes, the 
way irf the (kom elone leads ^to irietory^'aatd to a better 
woDldl Yw hare long knowtt fcbe- drift of the Bm^ 
piaror's designs, ^iried by the Jblae glitter of Pagaoi 
Impearislism, Fred^io aims at ruUdg >b¥er iboth Ohhrok 
aDd.^te* . The JSead of Ghnstendoim is for him amecre 
instrument of his' oprn wiU^ and our holy religion only 
a m^MOLS "of attaibwig his ends. We are amazed that 
such ideas should hare liaken poasessioii of a prinoe 
whojai God nas gifted with so niany noble quaUtiesL 
Yon aDS ^Ws^, my brethren, tiult: the Empeoror has 
noinipated /to all the vacant Sees of his Bmpire, men 
who ^^ unworthy of suoh positions; without either the 
learning which is indispensable^ or the jsq^ixit of piety 
whioh should aniixiAte the shepherds of God's flock. 
And jeif fke Apostle has se(id, VEor ^ bishop mnst be 
without ^i^e, not proud, not siiibject to anger» not given 
to wine, no striker, nor greedy of ^Ithy IntOre ; but givoa 
to hospitality, g^^e, m>\m> B9^ h^T, wnlanwt' And 
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yet, lie would make the bieliops nothing hut the Em- 
peror's slaves ! We feel grievously afflieted at the sight 
of such grave misconduct. What misfortunes are they 
not preparing lor the Church I The ecclesiastical spirit 
is less and less valued every day; the liberty of the 
Church no longer exists except in ivame, and her prop* 
erty is at the mercy of impious hands. But in the 
midst of this dbluge of injustice, the Holy See has been 
established, by divine Providegioe, like the rock of 
order, agai&st which storms and tempests will spend 
their fury in vaihi' So, we solemnly announce to you, 
in the name of God, that the Cardinal Ootavian, fiilsely 
styled Pope Viotor, is excommunicated and put under 
the ban of ecclei^adtical censure. We de<^lare, in ad- 
vance, all the ptbc6ediiig» and resolutions of the Coun^ 
oil of Besanfon to be nttU and void. If, until toKlay, 
we have refrained from launching the thunders of the 
Church against the scourge of Christendom) it is because 
our Lord Jesus Christ has taught us to pardon. And, 
although the time for speaking has come at last, we still 
pardon the Emperor for all the misery and pain which 
he has caused us: You will repeat this discourse, my 
brethren, in the pulpits of all your parishes, and you 
will circulate it, by every possible means, in order that 
the Christian world mky not t>e misled into error. As 
regards ourselves, Nve pray God ceaselessly, that he may 
prevent the success of the enemies of the Holy Church ; 
may He protect her with His mighty arm I May he lead 
to repentance and contrition the souls which have 
strayed from her fold I " 
'^ Amen^ avken I " .r^eated lihe prelates. 
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^^Arnrnf ament'^'' said the witnesses. 

Aad the erowd throughout the Church exolaimed, 

The Count of Champagne stood amazed. Thoroughly 
oonvinced of the justice of Alexander's claims, ambi- 
tion alone had united him to the Imperial faction, and 
he had been impressed by the discourse of the Holy 
Father; for it seemed4o him as l3ibugh'Gdd himself had 
spoken. 

"Holy Father," he said, "I appreciate your reasoning 
and thp (resolution with which you wish t^ leUacharge the 
^lacred duties of your ministry. But my :personaI opin- 
ions haye naught to do with tl;e Qj^ec^iion pf the order 
^hich is ii^tr^sted to. me. I .^w^t then, Holy Fath^^ 
mitil it may pl^a^e yo^ to notify me of the hour which- 
yi)U have fl^^od fqr ypux departure for ]^ao»,'^ , 

a8# 
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THE DUEL. .. . 

[CHEN^ZA^S arrival at Cluny surprised ETwin,* 
but sh^ tnanifested so sincere a sympatliy with 
the tnisfortunfes of the Duchess Cl^mence, that 
he related to her all the details of the outrage. 
The influential position of the Count of Champagne 
permitted him to lodge in the deptodencies of the clois-*, 
ter, and his apartments opened upon an immense garden 
ornamented with flowers, groves, and shady walks. 

Bichenza and her retinae had just entered the garden, 
followed at a distance by brother Severinus; and Erwin, 
after leaving the table, went thither to join the party. 
Antonio, who was constantly on the watch over Rech- 
berg's movements, at once left the cloister and hur- 
riedly proceeded to the village, where Hermongarde was 
awaiting his return with feverish anxiety. At last he 
came, and entered the lad^s presence with an air of 
supreme indiflFerence." 

"Your absence has been long, Antonio; was it not^ 
possible for you to give my message yesterday?" 

"Noble lady, Eechberg remained quite late with the 
Count of Champagne and the other nobles. He rose late 

(890 J 
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this morning, and I -vras unable to give him your mes- 
sage until a few moments since, as he wais going to the 
garden with the Countess Bichenza. The time was ill- 
chosen." 

" Well I what was his answer ? " 

** ' Hermengarde here ? ' he said, with surprise. ' Come 
to see her! — you say. I am very sorry; but it is no 
longer possible ' " 

" Go on, Antonio, and tell the truth I *' said she. " Is 
he in the g'arden ?" 

• "Precisely; now, as the garden is close tb the road 
near the mountain, you can see for yourself." 

''Yes, arid that is what I mean to do," replied Her-, 
meilgarde, who seemed to have all at once regained hei* 
courage. "Wait for one moment, gentlemen ; I will be 
back again soon ; " and she left the room. 

" You have done a stupid thing," said Pietro. " If she 
succeeds in enterin g the garden " 

*" Pshaw I she cannot get over a ten-foot ^rall.** 

"And if Rechberg were to perceive her ? " 

" He I his eyes are not clear enough to see so far." 

Herniengarde returned in a few minutes, and at oncei 
set out, followed by the two Italians and her nurse 
Hedwige. 

In a short time they were on the road which over- 
looked the garden. Antonio led the way to an elevj^* 
tion, from which tbey could see all the adjoining country; 
and the young girl followed, without heeding the -words 
which tlie spy still continued to address to her. Sud- 
denly she paused, and then, before her companions 
could interfere, ran towards a little gafe in th6 Cloister- 
wall. 
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As Booo as Antotiio perceived her intention, and that 
the door was open, he sprang towards her. 

"For the love of Godl" he cried, "where are you 
going 7 Tour entrance into the convent may have dis- 
astrous results 1" 

She turned her head ^ little, glaneed at Antonio, and 
di^ppeared^ Hedwige and ^ietro followed, but the 
other remained behind. 

"That door c^nl— uidueky mishapl" he oaid; "all 
is lost I The best thing for me to do is to run away, and 
escape the Count's anger; " and he hastily left the place. 

A narrow path wowid through several clumps of 
b.ushe9> and terminated at a conservatory surrounded 
by vines. Hermengarde stopped here. At about a hun- 
dred yards in front, Bichen^sa and the you^. nobleman 
were walking together, in earnest conversation. Brother 
Severiuus stood near the door, reading his breviary. 

"The Duchess of Saxony is a noble w:om^n," said 
Bichenza ; " and wh^t did she say of h^r huabaod's dis- 
loyal conduct?" 

" (oraldini Sala was obliged to repeat three times the 
Dvkp's words : ' Clemenoe ceased to be my wife by the 
I^ppe's decree, and with my consent No one, not eveft 
Alexander, can change my determination,' At first the 
Puchess seemed thunderstruck. She i^ep^ted only, 
'With his consent,!' in a tone which I eanAot describe. 
It seemed at first as though her heart wo<uld break, and 
then her eyes flashed with angp]?, . The Di^ke of Saxony 
had lost All claim to her affisqtion. ' My lord County' she 
said to me, ' accept my thanks for all the troubl^e I hi^va 
given ypu i ' azvd taking a rich jewel, Accept this,' she 
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Baid, 'it is the bbly way in whicli the reptidiated 
Buchetss can show her gratitude.' Then she went to see 
His Holiness, And- this morning left Cluny, escorted by 
some of the Austrian men-at-arms." 

" How noble I how truly great 1 but, alas I how unfor- 
tunate 1" said Bichenza, with emotion. 

"Now that the Duchess has gone," said Erwin, "and 
the object of my journey is accomplished, I can return to 
Laon, where Ihaye buisiness of great importance." 

"It can be put oflF a little longer, and we will go there 
together^" urg^d Bichenza. 

"I regret that it is impossible ; but everything is pre- 
pared, and I must leave Oluny to-day. Allow me, noble 
lady, to bid you farewell." 

He was interrupted by a piercing shriek. 
* *' Erwin 1 my ErHn 1 ^ cried a voice from the conser- 
vatory. 

The Count approached. In the dim light he saw. a 
group of three persons, one of whom lay fainting on the 
ground. He had recognized the Voice, but he could 
scarcely believe that Hermengarde was there. But it 
was she, and Eechberg knelt in astonishment beside his 
lady-love, from- whose face all signs of life had di^p- 
peared. Suddenly the Count was seized, and thrust 
violently away. 

"Back! wretch," cried Pietro, whose anger broke out 
at the sight of his rival. "Back I you have no longer 
the right to tettd her, German savage." 

Bechberg gazed first at the Lombard and then at the 
fainting girl. 

Nigri rtgftin poshed him away; 
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I "If you dara to approacli her agaiU; I irill plw)ge my 
Bword into your bveast." And Pietro, ffwo^ in haud* 
pUoed himself between the Count and thie lady. 

''Who are yoU; who dare to separate me from say 
affianced wife ? ^' cried Bechberg^ 

'' Draw and defend yourself*' sfiid ' thf Italian fori* 
pusly. 

" Here, in her presence ? No, six 1 " x^ied the Oounli^ 
" Put up your sip^ord j elsewhere I will c^iafifiae you a$ 
you deserve," 

''You shall not escape me thusl yiUain,- defend 
yourself 1" aaid Pietro. . 
, And his sword's point graaed Ekrw^n's brenat* 

" Hold I " cried the Count. *" WovJd you diar^ to 00t 
sassinate me ? '^ 

" I will ,take your lii^^.*— Jf jojx will not d^fe&d it," 
said Nigri; striking Bechberg, as he spoke, with .the fia$ 
of his sword.' Scarcely had the Count felt this blow, 
when his swoird; quipk as lightning^ flashy from tbe 
scabbard; and the Qght began. Hanneisgaide still lay 
upon the ground^ her head upon Hedwige's kmee. Dur- 
is^ the progress of the duel, she opeiied her eyes axu} 
called her Ipver's name, but Erwin saw and heard notb- 
ing eixoept his antagonist who had slightly wguxKled 
him. Suddenly, he saw his opportunity, and with a 
rapid thrust stretched Pi^tro ijfeilesa pn the ground. Just 
then the chamberlain .rushed forward to parevent tk^ 
combat, but it was too late, and as he saw die bloody 
ccHpse, — 

" Woe to us I " he cried, "a murder has beep ^mmitte^ 
within the cloister-walls. W^t«^ whgt Jb#¥0 yop idolUB 7 " 
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7^ Sediberg' piild nd iittetttioti «(^ fhd^ ^tiestion^ ^ 
HFisIied to approAch the yotmig girl^ whc^ was seated with 
Iter nurse upon a neighboring bendh^ but she motiofied 

" i Was pip^sen^ duritig^d whole affair^'' gaid bfot^p 
SemerifidSi who ^eftd^Tt^tid to apolo^M fof tlte^Odu^tc 
'^ X isaw it all; worthy fkh^^f ; l3ie Oo^ttt would have gontf 
Olsewk^^, blit this u»ha^y matt^ Wh<^9e s«$til ig biilbi'i^ 
his Qi(A, tried, to kifl him ; he wa$ oldiged* to df^fets^ 
himself," 

< '' That eertainly ditniQishes- the enormity of the ofGwioer/' 
replied the chamberlain, "but a crime has been ooWi 
minted Within the eloidle^ atid ii in to be^ judgedfaeore at 
Cluny. Follow ra% Coaat.** 

"At once," said Eechberg. "Noble lady/' he added^ 
tariiiiig to SacUen2a> '<I regret sinoeflrelyy that my vio- 
k&cehas catts^ yoar yoxctig lady of honor to. faint, I 
tETOst that she will be eared for until I have eetabliBhed 
my innocence and can o£br my excuses im person, ^u 
ehenza uadeti^od ihe hint; fbr^ e^uiept as an attendantof 
the Countess, Hermengarde wbtdd hi^^e been obliged to 
leave the oloiiter immedyiately. 

"It was scarcely necessary to ask me to take" care of-' 
my young friend/' she said j " it is Only tny duty." 

She gave the ne^^essary otA&tQ for her to be cotiveyed 
to her own apartments, and Erwin with one 'last look a4 
Hermeiftgarde,' followed the bhamberlkin. 

On the ensiiitig day, the judges met, but the testimony* 
of Severinus, and the ftvorable reputation which Erwiri 
boee as Clemence's ohampion, pr4)cui*ed his acquittals 
Still the court was at a lossi to tinderatand the motives 
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of tbe Count's quarrel with the Italian. The judges 
withdrew into an adjoining room, whence^ after a short 
deliberation, they returned. 

''My son," said the president^ ''the law abaolves yo4 
on the ground of legitimate self-defence. God alone, to 
wham Ae secrets of all hearts are known, can jHronounce 
whether yolir aot was free from all earthly passion* StUl 
in the interest of yoijur own soul, we adyjuie yoi^ as a 
pi^iaoee, to make a pilgru(aage to thjB Holy Land, where 
in defence of our Bedeemer's tomb you can purge your 
swoid of the stain left da iit by the blood of Pietro 
Nigri." 

The Count expressed his thanks and proceeded at once 
to Bichenza's apartments, where he expected to find 
Hermengarde. 

To his great surprise he was informed that the Count 
of Champagne^ with all his retimn^ had started at an 
early hour for Laon, and that the young IWian had re^ 
turned to the neighboring village. 

He repaired there at once, and on his mtrance to the 
inn was receiyed hf Hedwige, who informed him that 
her mistress was quite unwell, and had n<^ yet left her 
chamber. 

" But I will tell her," she said, "that you are here." 

Erwin paced the room until the servant announced that 
her lady would receive him. 

"Great heavens I" stvid Hedwige, "how she has suf* 
fered I I have always maintained that yoli would not be 
false to your plighted word, and that in spite of Bichen- 
w's relationship to the king of I'rance, she could not 
make you fotget your betrothed." 
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^ I oannot undentand yoa^ Hedwige. Haw. could you 
entertain such an idea?" 

^'Pietro assured ns tliat you wanted to marry Bichenza^ 
and Antonio confirmed his story. Besides, you stayed 
for several days in her father's castle and refused to re* 
oeiye\iSy and then Bichenza came to Cluny with you." 

^'Now I understand it all," said Erwin; ''ah I l^e 
wretched Jcnave I " 

The door opened, and Hermengarde entered. She was 
dressed simply in white, with a blue sash around her 
waist. 

" Pardon me, dearest," said the Count, tenderly ; " par- 
don me for all I have made you suffer." But Hermen* 
garde was already assured of Erwin's innocence before 
he had even spoken. 

'' Count," she replied, ''you need make no excuses; only 
tell me why I did not see you yesl^erday ?" {^ 

**1 had no idea that you were at Cluny." 

"Then Antonio did not carry you my message?" 

"Most certainly not! You seem surprised, Hermen- 
garde ; but you do not know all. That villain Antonio 
was in a plot to separate U£f, and hia measures were skil- 
fully taken." 

" Fortune sometimes favors the wicked," said the noble 
girl. " Bat was the arrival of Bichenza zoerely the re- 
sult of chance ?" 

" It may have been a part of the plot I I intended to 
return to Laon, and was taking my leave, when — " 

He suddenly paused, for the recollection of the scene 
in the garden seemed painfully depicted on Hermen* 
garde's features. Sh^ sat down and gazed silently at her 

84 
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' lover, whose attentions to the young Countess she had 
fancied meant more than was called for by the mere re* 
qnirements of chivalrous courtesy. But it waa impos- 
sible to cherish a suspicion of Erwin's loyalty after his 
frank and honest explanations. 

''Ah I Erwin/' she said; '' but that murder, that fearful 
crime I " 

" You could not have wished me to allow myself to be 
assassinated?" 

'' No, oh I no. But after the combat I saw how your 
sword was covered with blood ; I seem to see even now 
his wild glance and the blood stremning from the ghastly 
wound." And she hid her face in her hands as if to 
shut out the horrid vision. 

"Wretch that I am,"" said Erwin, "to have caused you 
this fright I But console yourself, dearest ; with time, the 
painful impression will feule away. Would you make 
me regret having been the victor ? The pious monks 
have pronounced me innocent ; will you be more severe 
than they ? Tell me, dearest Hermengarde ; I will abide 
by your decree, however rigorous it may be." 

" I know you are guiltless, Erwin, — and yet this blood 
seems to rise up between us : it is a childish feeling, I 
know, but I cannot overcome it." 

The Count stood in pensive silence, for the monks 
even in his acquittal had uttered doubts of his complete 
innocence. And indeed, if he had gone directly to Laon, 
instead of waiting for Antonio, Pietro would not have 
met his death in the gardens of Cluny. His remorse was 
poignant. 

" The pious monks," he said, " have counselled me to 
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make a pilgrimage to Palestinei to the sepulchre of our 
blessed Bedeemer. It is for you^ Hermengarde, to decide 
whether I shall submit to this penance." 

This singular question was entirely consistent with 
the manners of the times. Hermengarde reflected for a 
moment. 

"To-morrow," she said, "after having invoked to- 
gether, the aid of Mary, the Mother of Sorrows, you 
shall know my decision." 




CHAPTER XLVIIL 



THE TRIUMPH OF FORCE. 




HE unexpected departure of the Count of 
Champagne excited general surprise, and even 
Alexander himself was at a loss to account for 
the motive. It was said that a horseman had 
arrived during the night, urgently inquiring for the 
Count ; but none could say whence he came, or of what 
tidings he was the bearer; all that wa3 known was, that 
after the receipt of some important despatches, the Count 
had gone away in great haste. He scarcely gave breath- 
ing-time to his horses, but {Messed on so rapidly, that^ 
after six days' travel, he arrived at his castle near Laon, 
on the Seventh of September, the date which had been 
fixed upon for another interview between the Emperor 
and the King of France. 

Louis, who had experienced much alarm as long as he 
was in sight of the German army, appeared to wish 
anxiously for this meeting. At least he had ordered tents, 
for himself and the court, to be pitched in the vicinity 
of the bridge over the Sa6ne. 
About nine o'clock Louis arrived, but Barbarossa had 
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not yet appeared. Binaldo, with a number of prelates 
and nobles, seemed astonished at the punctuality of the 
King, whom he found more affiible than at the audience, 
in Laon. 

'< The Bmperor can soared j question my pacific inten- 
tions now/' said Louis; ''the Count of Champagne haei 
discretionary powers to bring the Pope, even should 
violence be necessary. I am^ punctual to a minute at the 
rendezvous which has been appointed by your master. 
What more can I do, to avoid the accusation of treach- 
ery or double-dealing ? " • 
- The Chancellor was embarrassed for an answer. 

** The Emperor admits your good intentions, Sire," he 
answered. " With his aid, you will soon be freed from 
an evil which distracts France and torments the Church. 
There is no doubt whatever that the Fathers of the 
councU will refuse to Cardinal Boland, wrongly styled 
Alexander, all right to the pontifical throne." 
. ''I cannot take, it upon myself to decide upon which 
side is the right>" answered Louis. 

Before Binaldo could answer, a loud noise was heard, 
and a body of armed men were seen advancing. A 
horseman, covered with dust, spurred to the front, glanced 
around the royal group, and perceiving the king, bowed 
respectfully and solicited a private audience. The mon- 
arch entered his tent> and through the canvas walls 
could be heard the voice of the stranger, interrupted 
after a few sentences by Louis, who exclaimed, — 

"Deo graUas/ — God be thanked for this fortunate 
result I" 

Binaldo was astonished, but while he was reflecting 

84* 
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tipon the poissible meaning of what had jnst happened, 
they came out. The King's face beamed with satisfacti<Hiy 
and without noticing the Chanoellor'a anzielr^; he gave 
charge of his guest to a nobleman of his suite, with in- 
strudaons to treat him with every possible courtesy/ and 
then turning to Binaldo, resumed their former conversa- 
tion. 

''We have but one point to regulate, my lord Ohan- 
eellor, and that is the pressure which the Bmperor means 
to bring to bear upon the council. The Fathers ought 
to be entirely unbiassed, and their votes must not be in- 
fluenced either by the forcd of arms or by worldly con- 
siderations." 

'' His Majesty," said Dassel, ''will employ both argu* 
ment and force to re-establish order in the Ohurch." 

"Doubtless, according to his own ideas. But there is 
no guaranty that these ideas are exempt from all selfish 
considerations t The Bmperor is Alexander's personal 
enemy ; think you that he would Tecognise his rights to 
the throne of Saint Peter ? " 

"These qu^tions are insulting, Sire! — Frederic is 
too just by nature, to be guilty of an injustice. — And 
you ask for guaranties of the purity of his intentions? 
To whom would you make the Emperor responsible? 
On whom does he depend ? " 

" He is responsible to the laws of nations, which he 
has repeatedly violated in many different ways, my lord." 

"This reproach has often been made by interested 
persons ; I am surprised, Sire, that you would repeat it." 

"And we are surprised 1 " said Louis, proudly, "that 
you. Count, do not feel the iinportance of this reproach 1 
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Besides, in the Assembly of Besan90D, there will be 
present both temporal prinees and nnconsecrated bishops. 
— Who has conferred on laymen the right of voting in 
purely ecclesiastical questions, and particularly on ques- 
tions of this importance ? " 

" The Emperor I " replied Dassel, promptly. " If hii 
Imperial Majesty sees fit to sanction an exception to a 
rule, this very exception becomes by the consequence 
of his high and mighty authority, th6 rtile and the law. 
And more, if the chief of the Roman Empjre, who is, at 
the same time, the chief of all th6 princes of Christen- 
dom, thinks it expedient to grant a vote upon this ques- 
tion to foreign princes, he has a right to all their graiti* 
tude." 

"Very good, my lord ! and we are then the Emperor's 
vassals ? This is a new phase 1 — Our bishops will be 
delighted with the lesson you set them I — Gentlemen," 
he added, "are you not somewhat surprise to hear mck 
a doctrine preached ? " 

Rinaldo answered boldly, and some bitter words were 
interchanged ; at last he lost patience. 

" We have no need, in any way, of French bishops to 
put an end to schism I " he crie'd. " When a discussion 
on the subject of a bishopric arises among you, you put 
an end to the difficulty yourselves : why should not the 
Emperor have the same right ? Bome belongs to him." 

The French courtiers heard these words, with surprise. 
Dassel's opinions were in opposition to all received 
notions, and to the canons of the Church. The King 
profited by the statesman's mistake. 

" I am astonished," he said, " that so oautiouB a mam 
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as yourself should adrance such extraordinary assertions. 
We have the right to choose our bishops after a previous 
understanding with the Holy See. But no bishop of my 
kingdom is chief of Christendom; your argument is con- 
sequently invalid. Tou say that the Emperor and his 
bishops alone have the right to choose the Pope. Did 
not Christ confide to Saint Peter and his successors all 
his flock ? Were my bishops and myself excepted ? Is 
the Pope only your shepherd, and not mine ? " 

This language astonished BinaldO; who was neverthe- 
less forced to admit its truth ; but all efforts to explain 
his words were uselesQ^ Louis turned away from hini| 
and soon after rode back to X^aon. 

" What a changeable man 1 " said the Bishop Gero of 
Halberstadt ''Yesterday the French king was the Em- 
peror's humble servant, and to-day he seems to defy him." 

"Patience!" replied Werner of Minden; "Frederic 
will teach hjpta obedience. It must come to that. If 
peace were to last forever, there would be no need of our 
good armor. Believe me, this insolence of Louis comes 
very opportunely ; in two days' time the Imperial eagle 
will float over the French frontier." 

"Yesterday, the Emperor gave me a splendid charger 
and a suit of Venetian armor ; I shall be glad of a chance 
to use them," said Philip of Osnabruck. 

" 1 shall wear my Kuremberg mail," added the Bishop 
of Munster ; it was a present from Frederic, and so far no 
weapon has started a single link." 

The entrance of the Count of Champagne interrupted 
the conversation ; Dassel, who had been reflecti&g seri- 
ously, approached him. 
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" Back already ? " said the Chancellor, '* I trust that 
you have brought the Cardinal Boland with you." 

" With the best intentions in the world, it was impos- 
sible," replied Henry, whose gloomy face presaged no 
good. " All is lost. The English king, Henry, is march- 
ing forward with a mighty army. Luckily I was in- 
formed in time, and so escaped from falling into the 
hands of these partisans of Alexander. Just now I saw 
the English ambassador, Earl Gilbert, in the King's 
suite." 

Binaldo was thnnderstruck. 

'^ At last," he cried, " I have the clue to the mystery. 
But it is strange that the negotiation between Alexin** 
der and England should have escaped our notice. I 
oan scarcely believe it possible." 

" It was entirely out of my calculation," said Henry, 
trying to console the statesman. ''The English king, 
whose character you all know, has pursued a course 
which no one suspected, but which probably has been 
long in preparation. It is certain that he is not march- 
ing merely to Alexander's assistance, but against the 
Imperial supremacy." 

"It is really absurd! As if a feeble gazelle could 
struggle against a tiger," said Dassel. ''Let us go at 
once to the Emperor; he must hear it from your own 
month." 

The C6unt was in no hurry, for he looked at the ques- 
tion in a different light. 

"My personal safety forbids it," he said. "I have 
done all I could ; I supported the Emperor; but it would 
be madneias in me to give the Engli A King a pretextfor 
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seizing my domains. For the time being, I can onLy be 
a secret ally of Frederic." 

"Whatl Count, you think to serve two masters?" 
cried Dassel, furiously. '' How can you be at the same 
time the friend and the enemy of the Emperor ? " 

The Count admitted the dilemma, but no entreaties 
could change his determination. 

'' It cannot be, my lord ; I must no longer delay my 
return to Laon. Farewell ; present my homage to the 
Emperor." 

He sprang into the saddle and rode towards the city. 

'' Ah I these falsehearted Frenchmen I " said the Chan- 
cellor ; "but it is well ; our arms will teach them honor 
and conscience." 

''That is my advice too," said the fighting Bishop 
Werner ; " German honesty, which more than once has 
been the dupe of its own rectitude, is well known. Let 
us go to the camp at once, raise our standards, and reap 
a new harvest of laurels in the heart of France." 

The nobles returned to the Imperial camp, where they 
found their sovereign surrounded by his princes and 
bishops. The startling intelligence.of the change in the 
French policy, and the movements of the English King, 
amazed every one. A few, among whom were the fierce 
Otho of Wittelsbach and the schiamatical bishops of the 
Empire, were in favor of crossing the frontier at once. 
But the Dukes of Austria, Saxony, and Bavaria, and 
some others, who were secret partisans of Alexander^ 
took the matter with the greatest coolness. 

Barbarossa remained calm in appearance, although 
tjie flash of his eyes and the contraction of his features 
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gave xministakable evidence that lie with difficnlty con- 
trolled his rage and disappointment. With a slight in- 
clination of the head to the assembly, he beckoned to 
Binaldo and left the tent, which had now become the 
scene of an animated discussion. 

Hastily divesting himself of the sumptuous costume 
with which he had thought to dazzle the King of France 
and his great vassals, Barbarossa seated himself before 
the Chancellor. 

"The solution of the question can now only be arrive^ 
at in the field," said Dassel, with the insinuating manner 
of a serpent creeping on his prey. " We must attack 
Louis before his troops are thoroughly organized. You 
have been insulted, and every man, even to the meanest 
serf in our army, feels the outrage done you by the 
King of France ; let us profit by the opportunity." 

" If you had observed my &ithful vassals, you would 
scarcely call the present a good opportunity," replied 
Barbarossa. " Besides, I do not wish to trust all to the 
fortune of war. We are not strong enough yet to en- 
gage the united forces of France and England. But," 
he added, *'\a the result of this ecclesiastical meeting 
very certain ? " 

" Certain I " said the Count. " We are sure of our 
own bishops, but not of those of the King of Sweden. 
Some things cannot be accomplished by mere brute 
force, and rather need skill and intelligence than threats 
of violence." 

" You are at your tricks again, and I am tired of them," 
said Barbarossa. The Danish prelates are only men; 
after all, self-interest will guide them. Besides^ Yict<»r 
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will be enjoined from the eommeneement of the Co^mcil 
to abrogate all appeal to Borne or elsewhere. We shall 
see how the Danes can get over this diffioulty." 

'' All well enough in its way I that may intimidate 
some/' answered Dassel; "but in this way you lesson 
the Papal power, and increase that of the bishops. What 
wiU the Emperor gain by the change ? " 

'* What the Pope alone possesses now, will become the 
property of a thousand different individvL&ls, and I have 
always looked upon a divided power as more easy of 
direction than when it is vested in one person." 

''Your Majesty s observation is just and to the point," 
replied the wily statesman. 

After a lengthy interview, Binaldo left the Emperor 
to take charge of the preparations for the council. Louis 
breathed freely at the announcement of the departure 
of the German army for Besan^on. Alexander had writ- 
ten to him of the intended campaign of the English 
Eling against Frederic. At the same time he learned 
that Andrew of Hungary was ready to march an army 
into Germany, as soon as the Imperial troops crossed 
the French frontier. In the meanwhile, the Emperor^ 
accompanied by several of his princes, and by about 
fifty Bishops and Archbishops, nearly all of whom were 
as yet unconsecrated, had arrived at BesauQon. King 
Waldemar of Denmark came to meet him there, but he 
was attended by only one prelate, the Bishop Absalom 
of Eoskilde, for the northern sovereigns could not make 
up their minds to attend a council which had been con- 
vened in defiance of the canonical rules, and with, the 
sole view of legalizing the acts of the sohismatical 
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Frederic. The preliminaries against Alexander, the 
recognition of Victor, and, as a natural consequence, the 
Imperial supremacy, were rapidly and skilfully ar- 
ranged. 

As the Emperor was leaving his apartment, to pro- 
ceed with great pomp to the cathedrsd where the coun- 
cil was to be held, a* letter with the seal of the Abbey 
of Cluny was handed to him. 

" From Cluny I Who brought this ? " he asked. 

" A strange horseman," said the chamberlain. Bar- 
barossa hastily ran it oyer, while Binaldo examined his 
expression, with eager curiosity. 

*' Pshaw I it is scarcely worth talking about," said 
Frederic, laying the letter aside ; "at least, we have no time 
to meddle with it. Still if you would like to know/' he 
added, seeing DasseFs curiosity, "Count Rechberg in- 
forms us that he is going on a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. That is all; the young man could do nothing 
better in order to escape the bonds in which a sage 
statesman would have tied him. Let us hope that he 
will come back completely cured. My lord Chancellor, 
you may give the signal for our departure now." 

Under ordinary circumstances, it is probable that 
Barbarossa would not have listened so calmly to his 
kinsman's resolve, but just then he was busied in a 
matter of interest to all Christendom, and he could think 
of nothing else. 

A long and brilliant cavalcade of princes and prelates 
proceeded to the Cathedral of Besan^on, where the Em- 
peror did not neglect the opportunity of holding the 
Pope's stirrup. Yictor received the attention haughtily^ 
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as though it were in some way an offset to the many 
humiliations which he had suffered. The bishops 
and princes took their places in the centre of the nave. 
The presidency of the council was assigned to Yictor, 
with Frederic on the right hand, and Waldemar, King 
of Denmark, on his left. 

Barbarossa opened the proceedings by a recital of all 
the acts and artifices of the French and English sover- 
eigns. He also paraded his efforts for the pacification 
of the Church and the suppression of heresy, and his dis- 
course convinced the audience of his moderation and 
good intentions. 

Victor followed with a long series of complaints 
against those whom he called the enemies of the Church, 
and particularly against Alexander. The substance of 
his discourse stated the numerous privileges which 
would be accorded to the Bishops. 

After him Einaldo spoke, and in skilful words in- 
sisted upon the legality of Victor's claims, while he 
endeavored to prove that the present meeting was in 
reality a general council. 

Finally, Barbarossa rose and besought the assembly 
in energetic terms, to put an end to the schism, to banish 
Boland as an enemy of the Church, and to proclaim 
Victor as the head thereof. A general confusion com- 
menced to prevail in the Cathedral. At this juncture 
Bishop Absalom rose and made a signal to his sov- 
ereign. 

" For the love of God, my dear brother," exclaimed 
Victor, ** do not leave at this most important moment." 
'' I am only here as an attendant on my sovereign,'^ 
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said Absalom, with marked coolness. ''As lie is leaving 
the Cathedral; I must follow him." 

The withdrawal of the King and his prelate caused 
additional confusion^ and a few other bishops, with whom 
the sentiment of honor was stronger than the dread of 
the Emperor's anger, followed their example. 

But the proceedings were in no way hindered by their 
absence. Alexander was excommunicated, and Victor 
solemnly proclaimed Head of the Churchy and then, after 
the Te Deum, the assembly adjourned. 




CHAPTER XL IX. 




HERMENOARDE'S CONSTANCY. 

lYE years had passed since the Council of Be- 
sanfon. The struggle between the Pope and 
the Emperor still continued, but many things 
had turned to Frederic's advantage. In times 
of discord and civil war, only the most virtuous remain 
£siithful to their honest convictions; the others allow 
themselves to be influenced and directed by circum- 
stances, or intimidated by eventualities. In both cases, 
Frederic knew how to act upon the passions ; his vio- 
lence frightened some, his generosity gained others. 

After the decease of Victor, who died as he had lived, 
an alien from the Church, tormented by remorse and 
without receiving the Holy Sacraments, the Chancellor 
Binaldo immediately installed a new Pope, Pascal III., 
and the choice was ratified by the Emperor. The schism 
had again a chief, and Barbarossa used every effort to 
procure the recognition of his claims. 

The bishops were compelled to recite in a loud yoic^ 
on Sundays and holydays, the prayer for Pope Pascal 
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The monks and other ecclesiastics were ordered, within 
the space of six weeks, to swear fealty to Pascal, and 
whoever failed in the performance of this pretended 
duty was considered an enemy of the Emperor and pun- 
ished as such. 

Frederic even went fiirther, and at the diet of Wiirtz- 
burg, in the year 1168, caused the adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolutions. "The Emperor, princes, and bishops 
refuse to acknowledge Boland, or any future successor 
appointed by his faction ; the Germans swear to elect no 
Emperor, unless he pledges himself to consult the Ger- 
man policy in all that concerns the Papacy. Any lay- 
man acting in opposition to this decree, will lose his life 
and property ; any ecclesiastic, in such case, will be de- 
prived of his benefice and dignities. All princes and 
bishops will be held responsible for their subjects, to 
whom a similar oath will be administered." 

In this manner, the German Church was severed from 
the Roman — the only Catholic Church, — since the Ger- 
man doctrines on the Papacy were entirely opposed to 
the true teachings of Jesus Christ. 

Frederic was on the eve of founding a Western Em- 
pire, similar to that established in the East, of which he 
was to be installed the Supreme Chief. Like Victor, 
Pascal was a mere tool, and the episcopacy declined each 
day ; for all its members were mere court prelates. 

The death of Eberhard of Saxony deprived Alexan- 
der's party of a leader in Southern Germany, and thus 
the mitred personages, without direction, and enchained 
in golden fetters, became each day more careless of their 
sacred ministry. They exchanged the pastoral orook 
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for the sword, the epifioopal mitre for a casque, and their 
sao^dotal robes for the corselet of the soldier. The 
lower clergy were little better than their superiors ; and 
the people, whose souls were intrusted to their care, fell 
more and more into ignorance and degradation. 

Still there were some few whose sanctity opposed, 
with energy, the Emperor's designs. The Archbishop 
Conrad of Mayence, of the house of Wittelsbach, and 
the Archbishop Conrad of Salzburg, uncle to the Em- 
peror, protested loudly against this usurpation. They 
were at once declared enemies of the Empire, deprived 
of their bishoprics^ and forced to seek safety in Italy. 

These brutal examples, however, produced the deidred 
results ; and the orders of the powerful moiiarch were 
henceforward obeyed literally and implicitly. 

The position assumed by Henry of England towards 
Pope Alexander, also favored Frederic's projects. The 
cruel and despotic English King ruled his Church ac- 
cording to his own caprices. The cloisters and monas- 
teries were, in his opinion, mere places whence to draw 
supplies for his material wants ; and many of the bish- 
oprics were left unoccupied, while their revenues were 
appropriated to the royal treasury. The celebrated St. 
Thomas ^ Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury, resisted, 
with all his energy, the tyranny of the sovereign ; but 
at the royal instigation, he was slain on the steps of the 
altar, and all friendly relations between Alexander and 
Henry were suspended? 

These circumstances came very opportunely to the aid 
of Frederic's projects. Binaldo was sent to London to 
contract an alliance with England, and in order to cement 
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it, a daughter of the King was afiSanced to the son of Bar- 
barossa, and Henry the Lion to another princess of the 
royal &niily of England. Italy was quiet, although the 
people chafed under the Imperial yoke, and were silently 
preparing for revolt. The fire smouldered amid the 
ashes, but since the terrible chastisement inflicted upon , 
Milan, no city dared to raise the standard of liberty. 

In the year 1167, Barbarossa entered Italy with a 
numerous army and marched towards Home, from which 
he wished to expel Alexander, who had returned to the 
city aided by King William of Naples. The Lombards 
had hoped that Fredericks justice would alleviate their 
distress^ and an enormous crowd came with complaints 
against his Imperial agents. The complaints were lis* 
tened to, but the grievances were not often redressed, 
and so soon as he was £airly on his way to Bome, the 
liombard ccmfederation was formed. It was at first weak 
and secret, but still it served as a happy presage and an 
encouragement to the oppressed inhabitants. 

Guido of Castellamare^ faithful to his plighted word, 
remained at his home and abstained from any hostile act. 

Hermengarde was now nineteen years of age; she 
seldom left the solitary castle in the valley, where, since 
her return from France^ she had lived like a recluse. 
Her only distraction was an occasional visit to Genoa in 
search of news of Count Beohberg among the pilgrims 
returning from the Holy Land. At first she was sue* 
cessful, for Erwin's name had acquired a great reputation 
in Palestine. Many had seen and spoken to the young 
hero, and all related his prodigies of valor. But during 
the last two years the tidings had been extremely vague 
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and unsatisfactory. His deeds were still present to the 
nemory of the pilgrims, but none could speak positively 
of his fate, and Hermengarde's mind was tortured with 
the most mournful apprehensions. — He must haye fallen 
battling against the infidels, she thought^ as the tears 
coursed down her cheeks. 

But hope rarely abandons the human heart, and the 
sad girl trusted always in God's mercy. Still each day 
her steps grew feebler and her cheeks more pale, like a 
lamp which flashes feebly and then is extinguished for- 
ever. 

Formerly she frequented a little terrace whence she 
could overlook the valley and the distant sea, and each 
sail that hove in sight she would £anoy was the one 
which was bringing home her betrothed husband. But 
at last the terrace was deserted; for months Hermen- 
garde had watched no longer — she had lost all hope. 
Time cures every wound, Guido thought^ as he watched 
his daughter. 

To judge from appearances, Bonello's prognostications 
were correct. The girl became more calm, the journeys 
to Genoa less frequent, and Bechberg's name rarely passed 
her lips. To please her father, she sometimes visited a 
noble family of the neighborhood, but it was solely 
through filial obedience, and the visits were rare and of 
short duration. Still Bonello, assured that Erwin had 
shared the untimely &te of many of the Crusaders, was 
thinking of proposing another husband to his daughter, 
one who, if not so distinguished, was at least worthy of 
her. Old age looks at matters under a different aspect 
from youth. Experience had taught him the vanity of 
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earthly aspirations, and he considered everything with 
cool and calm deliberation, for he thought it a matter 
nrgent and important to secure for Hermengarde a hus- 
band who would watch over her happiness after her 
Other's death. 

''I am old/' he thought; ''I may die at any time, and 
my daughter must not be left defenceless and unpro- 
tected.'' 

The idea had long been ripening in his mind, and his 
choice had fallen upon the only son of this same family 
of fiapallo, which he had occasionally visited with Her- 
mengarde. 

Heribert of Bapallo came regularly every week to 
Castellamare, where his visits appeared to gratify the old 
man, although it frequently happened that Hermengarde 
refused to see him. Bonello imagined that his daughter 
had forgotten her betrothed, because she never mentioned 
his name, and seldom went to Genoa or even to the ter- 
race. But Heribert felt assured that her calmness was 
the result of her religious sentiments, and that Erwin's 
image was always present to her mind. He was right ; 
she no longer expected to meet her lover upon earth, 
but, with resignation to God's will, trusted to be united 
to him in heaven. 

Still he continued his visits, in the vagne* hope that 
some day she would consent to be his bride. 

'' It is very strange I Bapallo has not been here for a 
week," said Guido, one day after dinner. " I trust that 
no accident has happened." 

" I was thinking of him also, fiather. To-day is Fri- 
day, and he had promised to come on Tuesday. He may 
be ill." 
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The interest which Hermengarde appeared to take in 
his friend pleased Bonello, who, after a short pause, con- 
tinued, — 

" Heribert is an accomplished gentleman — ^he is unas- 
suming, noble, and brave." 

''He is an agreeable companion, and his piety is 
unquestionable," replied the young girl. 

"I am glad your opinion of him is so fevorable, dear 
Hermengarde." 

" He has been here so often that I hare been able to 
judge his character thoroughly." 

'* Very good ; but you ought to show yourself a little 
oftener when he comes, for I am disposed to think that 
it is a good deal more on your account than mine that 
he makes this long journey so regularly." 

Guido smiled as he spoke. His daughter looked at 
him with such an expression of ingenuous simplicity 
that it was evident she had not penetrated his meaning. 
But the opportunity seemed favorable, and he hastened 
to take advantage of it to speak of his cherished project. 

" In fact," he said, " Eapallo suits me exactly. What 
think you, Hermengarde ? " 

" I think, father, that you have excellent taste." 

The old man was delighted ; it seemed as if he was 
about to gain his purpose more easily than he had dared 
to expect. 

•' You agree with me, then, my child ? I am glad of 
it ; for Heribert will make an excellent husband, and I 
shall be most happy to call him my son-in-law." 

The young girl shuddered, but Guido continued, — 

^I am very old now, my dear child; death may come 
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at any moment; and leave yon without a protector. The 
Emperor Barbarossa has again crossed the Alps, and 
opened the campaign. What will become of you in a 
country where robbers and marauders can kill and plun- 
der with impunity? No! I would not die in peace 
unless the walls of Castellamare were defended by some 
valiant knight." 

^ Dear father/' she said, with emotion, '' do not allude 
to this painful subject. You are strong ; your health is 
excellent; why, then, speak of what may still be f&r 
from us, and which can only serve to make us unhappy? " 

" You speak, dear child, as all do at twenty ; youth 
lives thus careless of the future, and with scarcely even 
a thought for what the morrow may bring forth. Thank 
God, my health is good, but, at my age, a man should 
always be prepared for his last journey, and should 
accustom himself to the thought of death, which may 
come when he least expects it As I have said, your 
isolation troubles me, and you should relieve my heart, 
Bermengarde, of this anxiety. You have seen and 
known Bapallo intimately ; you tell me yourself that he 
is noble, and generous, and worthy of you — " 

The young girl was silent ; her lips moved convul- 
sively, and tears fell from her eyes. 

''Do not weep, my child ; doubtless you are thinking 
of the gallant Erwin ; he deserves all our sympathy, but 
why cherish a vain hope ? He is dead ; he has &llen 
beneath the weapons of the Saracens, like so many thou- 
sands of brave knights, victims of their devotion to the 
faith. As you must resign all thought of him for spouse 
und protector in these troublous times, another must 
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take his place. Tour marriage is the most ardent 
which your father now has. If you truly love him, you 
will, relieve his heart of the burden which oppresses it." 

Her tears ceased to flow, and she reflected seriously 
if it were not her duty to make the sacriflce which h&t 
filial love seemed to exact in order to secure her&ther's 
happiness. 

At this moment the door opened, and Bapallo entered 
the room. The young man was scarcely above the mid- 
dle height ; his face beamed with frankness and benev« 
olence, though his features were rather agreeable than 
positively handsome. 

'' Here you are at last, my dear Bapallo I " said the old 
man. '' We were just speaking of you. You are right 
welcome now, although you have been neglectful of us 
lately." 

Heribert bowed respectfully to the lady, pressed Bo- 
nello's hand cordially, and took a seat by his side. 

** I was compelled to accept the invitation sent me by 
the Lombard confederation, which I am about to join,*' 
said he. 

Bonello shook his head with a marked expression of 
disapproval 

" At least, I trust that you have made no positive en- 
gagement without consulting me 7 " he said. "Will you 
risk your life in an enterprise which has no chance of 
success? Heribert, Heribert, this is not well done I you 
have been very imprudent. I augur nothing good from 
this attempt." 

An animated discussion followed between them; Her- 
mengarde profited by it to leave the apartment unno 
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ficed, and retired to her own room, where she could weep 
at her ease, 

" Without doubt, I admit all that," replied Guido, iafter 
his guest had e^xplained the motives whioh had induct 
his acceptance of the invitation sent to him. "I will 
even go further. I will suppose that the league increases, 
that the cities and the nobles have given in their adhcoience 
to it; that the necessary funds can be procured, thi^t its geur 
erals are skilful, that it can command everything neoeft- 
sary to sustain the struggle: one thing will still be want- 
ing, and that is — unity. So long as Pavia, G^ioa, Lodi, 
Pisa, and Florence, that is to say, the most important 
cities of Northern Italy, support the Emperor's cause^ 
every attepipt at independence will only aggravatei our 
condition." 

"Must we then always wear our chains?" cried the 
young man, in whose eyes shone a fire which Guido had 
never before observed in him. 

" As long as Italy deserves her chainsi she will wear 
them, and she does deserve them for her intestine divi- 
sions," rejplied Bpnello. '' Besides, be convinced that^ in 
a military point oi view, we are &r inferior to the Ger* 
mans. We have been taught this again by the late bloody 
battle fought near the walls of Bome. Forty thousand 
Bomans have been routed by twelve thousand Germans, 
and of the forty thousand scarcely one half have escaped 
from the field." 

"That affitir is not so* important as'was at first sup- 
posed," answered Bapallp. . . . 

"Naturally the Lombarc|fii have tried to depreciate 
their enemy's success. P\^f |t is certain, mj lord Bapallo, 
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that, at the siege of Ancona; the German advanced guard, 
even without its usual leader, Frederic, well nigh an- 
Bihilated the Roman army. • Give the Einperor time to 
install his Pope on the throne of Saint Peter, and con- 
tjuer khe Sicilian princes, and you will soon see then how 
easily hfe will overcome the Lombards:" 

"But the yoke which we bear is Intolerable. iTie cries 
and cx>m|>laints which we hear on all sides, are lieart- 
rending.'* ' 

"Yes, our countrymen know very well how to com- 
plain. HoT^ever, I readily acknowledge that their hiur- 
murs arewell-i^ounded; but this new insurirectioli will 
be etitircJly tothe Brriperor's advantage^, he will find in 
J« anf exeu^- to weigh ufi down with nfew extortions. So, 
my dear Bapallo, listen to an old man's advice: have 
nothing to do with tlie Ifeague, and do not compromise 
Ifourself in a rebellion whifeh will have no better success 
than all those which have preceded ft.^' 
" Heribert changed 1/he subject, and* soon aftfer took 
leave of hii^ hdst. ' 

' "I should have wished to speak to you^" Said* Guido, 
" upbfr flnother business, which probably would not have 
seemed disagteeatle ; birt as you appear in a hurry, we 
^11 refiiWe it for your next visit." 






CHAPTER L. 

• * * * 

THE €Q2(BBIBAT0B8. 

HJB young i^oyemfui gaUoped Pi^pidly througj^ 

th^ uarrow yalley pf Castellamare, and moi)^ 

tixan oppe tiixued in* his £iaddle and gassed 

earnestly upoa the anciept w^a of the lofty 

castle. 

. "What could he. have meant?" he asked himself, 
" The good old man ..probably wishes to giye me a suit 
of that costly formor.which I hay.e ao often admired. If 
he do so, I will send him the be^t. hoarse in my stables." 
In his excessive modesty, he had not suspected the old 
man's inte^itions, for he had never allowed such a hope 
to dwell in his imagination for a moment. 

After a long ride^ he entered a* ravine, shut in on .every 
side by lofty mountains. The heights were covered with 
trees, bm below, all was barren and desolate, .A few 
fruit-trees stood -here and there as vestiges pf forpaer 
cultivation, and somo staiies, ^Impst decayed by time^ 
rose from among the thistles and rank grass. In the 
lower part were the. ruins of an ancient monastery, Pf 
which the four walls and the tower alone remaiixed^ and 
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althougli of comparatively recent date, the stones were 
covered with parasitic plants. Heribert fastened his 
steed to a fragment of the wall, near which Btood a num- 
ber of other horses, all saddled, but browsing upon the 
abundant herbage. 

He then proceeded to the church, where the profound 
silence would scarcely have allowed him to suppose, that 
he was in the immediate vicinity pf hundreds of men all 
breathlessly awaiting an orator of a kind widely diflfer- 
ent from those who had forineily spoken there. 

A rostrum of moss-covered stones had been erected 
on the place where the altar had once stood, and upon 
it was a man depicting in fervid language the misfor- 
tunes and disasters of Lombardy. His audience, who 
were, all in armor, listened to him with passionate and 
earnest attention ; at times they applauded his words, at 
others their shouts of menace and defiance proved that 
he had succeeded in arousing their resentment. Kapallo, 
fearing to interrupt the harangue, stopped at the door. 

"Dearly beloved brethren," cried the orator, with a 
piercing voice, "^you have seen that Barbarossa is insen- 
sible to our grievances. In vain you have protested 
against the insolence of his prefects, against the injuries 
done to your property, the drudgery which has been im- 
posed upon you, the ill treatment which you have borne; 
in short, against all the acts of violence and oppression 
of which you have been the victims. The Emperor has 
remained deaf to all your complaints. Do you know 
the reason ? " 

The orator paused for a moment; his lips compressed, 
his nostrils dilated, he seemed to infhse into his hearer^^ 
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by his looks, the fury with whicli he was himself ani- 
mated. ^ 

"It is," he xesum^d in a still higher k,ey, "because he 
looks upon you as slaves, whose necks are fitted to bear 
the yoke of his tyranny. ,> Think of what he once said 
at Pavia : ' Italy is a conquered province, she ha,s lost all 
her rights ; to demand any of her former privileges is 
an act of rebellion.' Yes, this is what he said openly, 
the despot 1 I heard him with my own ears ; yes, he 
dared to say, that you have no longer any rights, that 
you are nothing but his vassals.". 

A dull murmur ran through the assembly, 

" Thus, brothers, when we appeal to right and justice, 
we e^re guilty of rebellion. With such principles, what 
have we left to hppe for ? Ar,e you astonished now that 
an abstract has been m^de qf your lands, of yoy.r houses, 
of your hei;ds,. of 8,11 . your wealthy and that you have 
been texed in consequence? JDo you not know,brotherei, 
that you no longer possess anything, but that all beloi^s 
to the Emperor? Gather in your harvestsi, the bailiff 
come.;with their satefllites and take ,what they please. 
Prayers aod .tears are unavailing. Only enough is left 
us to barely prolong our own wrietched existence, and 
that of our children ; and this is all that is necessary 
for slaves, who live merely in tl^e interest and for the 
servioe. of their master." 

The murmurs became more threatening, for passion 
wHiS working in the hearts of all. 

"Poor slaves," he continued,, "life is only a burden 
destitute o^ eyery joy. For this we have been deprived 
of our rights to hunt and fish; for this we are npt allowed an 

36* 
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instant which we can derote to the most innocent amnse* 
ment. Woe to him who would leave his work to take 
a moment's rest. Is it right and just that your lives 
should be consumed in the most painftil drudgery, that 
you should be subjected to every privation, whilst your 
masters revel in every luxury? " 

The oi*at<M» had attained his object, for he was com- 
pelled to pause an instant in order to allow his auditors 
to give vent to their rage in fierce imprecations against 
the oppressors of their native country. 

" In ancient times the barbarians overran our fair 
land, but they only passed over her surface ; by bending 
the head to the storm, its fury was soon spent, and the 
evils could be repaired. Barbarossa, on the contrary, 
has put about our necks a yoke from which there is no 
relief. We must build with our own hands the fortresses 
which threaten us ; with our own hands we must oon- 
struct for these cruel vultures — I mean for the worthy 
prefects of the Emperor — those nests from which they 
can swoop down upon us with impunity, to pillage and 
murder. Will you always submit to slavery ? Are you 
willing to be oppressed until death sets you free ? Will 
you not, at last, rise in your might, and expel the 
tyrants?" 

" Liberty forever f Death to the tyrants I Down with 
Barbarossa I May he die, he and his infamous satellites ! *' 
was heard from all parts of the ruined church. 

" Yes I liberty forever," resumed the omtor in a calmer 
tone; "the hour of our deliverance is at hand; profit 
by it, for it may pass, never to return. At present the 
Emperor is before Eome. The most solid bulwarks to 
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our liberty are the Church and Alexander, the successor 
of Saint Peter. If Barbarossa succeeds in overthrowing 
him, we shall lose forever all hope of shaking off the 
yoke ilnposed upon us by the Germans and the Em- 
peror." And the orator descended from his rude plat- 
form amid the clamorous applause of his auditory. 

The speaker was a nobleman of great respectability, 
whose patriotism was equalled by his benevolence to- 
wards the needy and distressed. He had exaggerated 
nothing; but, on the contrary, had endeavored to pal- 
liate; and this very circumstance had increased the 
effect of his discourse. The pitiless severity of the pre- 
fects was, unfortunately, a positive and general fact, and 
the harsh sentiments of the Emperor towards unhappy 
Italy were only too evident. By adroit allusions, the 
orator had awakened all the memories of his hearers. A 
great number of them had felt the avidity of Frederic's 
agents ; many had even suffered cruel tortures ; and as 
they related their misfortunes, each imparted to his 
hearers the hatred by which he was himsslf convulsed. 

Soon the assembly arrived at a paroxysm of fury. On 
all sides were heard fierce curses and expressions of grief 
and anger. Their arms shook with menacing sound; 
their eyes flashed; the audience seemed inspired with 
indignation. 

At last another orator mounted the roiStrura, and the 
noisd gradually ceased. 

" It is the Milanese Pandolfo," was said in a low tone ; 
for all that came from Milan was received with great 
respect. Milan had won the martyr's crown. 

"I bring the good wishes of my city to all the 
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brotihers of the Lombard League," said Paudolfo, with a 
clear, ringing voice. " You have heard, no dpubt, that 
Milan, is no longer a mere heap of ruins ^ her walls have 
risen ; her fortifications have again appeared, and soon 
she will stand more proud, more threateniog, than in 
former days. But walls and towei^ are not enough to 
defend us against tyranny; what we need above ^all/ 
what already constitutes our strength, is a powerful ojrgani- 
zation, and an extension of the Lombard League., Many 
powerful, cities have ajjready joined her; apd next to 
Milan I can cite Brescia and Bergamo^ Cremona and 
Placenta, Parma and Modena, while others are re^dy to 
raise the standard of Italian liberty. We no longer hold 
Qur meetings in thQ sfiidst of ruiu^ or in .narrow ravines^ 
but in the.qpen country. Whilst you are still forced to 
tremble before the minions of tyranny, find escfape by 
9tea,ltl^, .to meet Itere, we defy Bp-rbapossft's prefects^ for 
^e .are now powerful, and strength gives. us courage, F>ear 
not fpr the interests of our sacred cause. Neglect npth* 
iDg to gain.Qwr to it your kinsmen, your friiMwJ^, and 
yppr neighbors. Encourage the timid,, arouse the cow- 
ardly. The victory is ours, and the chains .of .iilavexy 
will be broken frpm the very moment.in which we shall 
be united." , 

Until then, Pandolfo had spoken in a calm and meas- 
ured, tone,. and he observed with great satisfaction the 
favorable impression which had been produced by his 
report on tl^e progress of the league. But soon, to 
arouse still more the minds of his audience, he began to 
paint the unhappy condition of .Italy, and his language 
and manner became more passionate. 
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" Dear brothers," be said ; " you have all Been at Milan, 
of what Frederic -is capable, and what is the fate which 
threatens yon. Perhaps you think that your misfortunes 
have reached their furthest limit, but you are mistaken. 
You- are robbed, you are beateii, the fruit of your toil is 
torn from you, your horses and your oxen are stolen 
before your eyes, but as yet they have not carried away 
your wives and your children. You are treated with 
harshness, but they have not yet pillaged your churches; 
they have not profaned and desecrated your sanctuaries." 

"Yes they have! " cried a voice, trembling with anger ; 
*'yes they have! Our bailiff — may God curse him I — 
has carried off everything of value which was in our 
church ; he tried ta force our old priest to pray for Bais 
barossa and the high-priest Oaiphas (the Antipope Pas- 
cal). Our good priest protested, and was shamefully 
beaten, and we ourselves, for refusing to pray for our 
oppressors, were driven from the church with blows and 
curses." 

"All this is but a drop in the bucket,"' resumed Pan- 
dolfo. "Do you not know, brothers, that the Church, 
the Pope and the Clergy, are slaves like ourselves? Is 
tt not right and proper that the Pope and the Clergy teach, 
pray, and preach in conformity with the Emperor's 
orders? Since you are Frederic's property," he added 
with bitter irony, " it is only reasonable that he should 
watch over your minds and your bodies; of course 
always in accordance with his own personal interests. 
You seem astonished 1 Perhaps you think that I ex- 
aggerate ? If so, it is because you do not know what 
an Emperor is, and w&at ideas he has of his own im- 
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poHance. Are we not told that tliQ luusie&t Bomana 
worshipped their sovereigns? Go to Bome, jou will 
stiU aee there the statue of the diyizie Aguatu,a. Aye^ 
the Pagan emperors called themselves gods^ and' their 
aubjects were oompeUed to pay theixik divine lu^nors." 

" What in&mj t what impiety I " exol^ixned the a^^ii- 
enoe, 

''Bias not Barbarossa already fwsumed the title of 
Augustns? As he affeots to imitate thq Boman emp^^rr 
ors in all things, he will finally oblige us to adore hixn 
as a divinity." 
. A derisive laUgh interrupted the speaker for a moment. 

"You laugh, bf others^ you imaginothat I am jesting 7 
I speak in: sober eto^est. The tyrant!s prid^ will, not 
stop short o£' the abomitiation of idolatry. Yqu shake 
your heads ; it appears impossible ? X^et me only ask, 
did it not seem impossibletteii. y^rs ^gO; that you wojold 
beoon^ue 3laye$ ; that the time wo^ld opme when you would 
no longer have possessions, or rights, or liberty?, la not 
the EmpeiTor to-day Pope? I^ nott^^ preteqded P)ppe the 
Brnperer's huiT^l^e alave ? Does, not the :Bmperpr pretend 
to an authority over th^ Chureh whit^is weljinigh divine? 
Js it not he who lays do^n the forms of preaching «nd 
prayer? Thanks to him, our bishops l^ve been j^- 
pkoed by the minions o^ tyranny, a^d oux good shepr 
herds by ravening wolyes who tear the flook." 

** He is right I all that . is only too true ; P^dolfo i» 
right I" 

" Barbi^ossa is the^ Antichrist I;" 

<'He is a ohild of Satan I" 

*' A worthy successor of Kerp I " 
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'* An infamous tyrant!" 

" Curses upon him I may lie die unabsolved ! " 

''Long live our Holy Father the Pope! May God 
save Aleiandefl " 

V" Tes, Idng live the Popet may God protect him! '^ re- 
sumed ParidolfQ, ^ho was chaitoed with the enthusiasm 
which he had excited, '"fhe sovereign Pbntiff is thd 
rampart of liberty, the only real defence against Impe- 
rial despotism. Why is it that Barbarossa has turned 
all his rage against Alexander? It is because he knows 
that he can never accomplish his perfidious ends so long 
as the Christian world shall retain him whom God him- 
self has appointed to be the guardian of right, and mo- 
rality, and liberty. The Pope suffers aild struggles in 
our cause ; let us unite with him, let us bravely flock to 
freedom's standard. Eaise your right hands, and swear 
allegiance to the Lombard leagued" 
' Instantly a hundred hands werfe stretched forth in 
breathless silence. A heavy cloud overshadowed the 
sun and seemed to threaten the roofless cloister. A 
violent wind rushed thtough the dismantled windows 
and shook the parasitic plants upon the crumbling walls. 

" As it is better to die gloriously than live in shame- 
ful slavery," cried Pandolfo, whose clear voice rang 
through the ruined building, " we promise obedience 
and fidelity to the principles of the Lombard league. 
We swear to devote our property and our lives to our 
faith and our country, to the Church, and to liberty. 
We take God as witness to our loyalty ; may He doom 
us to eternal torments if we violate our oath I " 
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" Wfl swear it ; " and the oath anbeaitatiDglj pro- 
nounced by a Hundred voices was repeated by the echoes 
of the surrounding hills. The assembly then broke 
Qp, and the conapiratora separated ; on their features 
mi^t be read the thoughts which filled their minds, and 
the noble resolationa to which they had subscribed. 
Less than a quarter of an hoar afterwards the ruins had 
become once more silent aad deserted. 




CHAPTER LI. 



THE TRIBUNE. 




^niLST the deputies of the Lombard cities 
were travelling through the province and work- 
ing at the organization of the league, Frederic 
and his army were encamped before the walls 
of Borne. Informed of the storm which threatened from 
the North; he would have raised the siege and marched 
at once against th^ rebels^ but. Dassel dissuaded him. It 
was first necessary; the statesman urged, to expel Alex- 
ander from Bome/ and place Pascal upon the throne of 
Saint Peter. 

Henry the Lion, the Duke of Austria, and nearly all 
the princes of note had refused to seQd their contingents 
against Some, and remained quietly in their homes, for 
they had begun to foresee the design^ of the Emperor. 
The German and Italian bishops, however, eagerly 
took part in the siege, and, clothed in armor, prepared to 
use the sword and lance to overthrow the successor of 
St. Peter. For the monarch had at last humbled the 
pride of the prelates, who, for the most part, were his 
mere tools, whose consciences were fettered with golden 
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shackles. Bicb and powerful, their ambition urged 
them to further the projects of the Emperor, which in 
abasing the Papacy lessened the power of the temporal 
princes. 

" Frederic's army was numerous, brave, and accustomed 
to victory. A division commanded by the Archbishop 
of Mayence and Cologne, had already achieved some 
successes, but Rome still held out, aod her fall seemed 
yet uncertain. Everything presaged a long struggle, 
much to the dissatirfaction of the Emperor, who had 
just learned the increasing development of the Lombard 
league and the advance of William of IJTapleii, who waa 
marching to the assistance of the eternal city« 

"Your advice is replete with danger," said Barbarossa 
to his Ghaticellor; 'Hbe Lombards are rising en fiuzsse; 
they have decapitated or hung my lieutenants, and aro 
working diligently upon the fortifications 6f Milan, 
Whilst we stand here idle. It is a mistake, an evident 
inistake." 

Binaldo merely smiled with the air of one who feels 
certain of success. 

''When we* can strike at the fa tort of our enemy it 
would be folly to try only to wound his foot>" said he. 
'' Rome is the heart ; Alexander is the life of the con- 
federation. Let Alexander fall, the rest must die of 
necessity." 

"Your arguments are good, but mere argument will 
not harm a hair of Roland's head." 

'* Every precaution has been taken against contingen* 
cies,** continued Dassel, without replying to the Em* 
peror^s observation. The Piaan fleet guards tbe mouth 
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of the Tiber, our BrabsQQon troops scour the country ; 
in shorty Boland^s escape is impossible." 

''It is most probable that he will not put your pre- 
cautions to the test." 

" Within three days at th^ latest, my Emperor and 
Lord will heaa: in the Church of St. Peter the solemn 
mass which I myself will celebiiate as a thanksgiving," 
said Dasael, calmly. 
. Frederic gazed at him in astonishment* 

"My captains watch most diligently," resumed the 
staitesman, ** and Boland would need wings to get away 
again! If I had a hundred more gold places to spend, 
perhaps the worthy Bonlans would opei^ their gates to 
as to-morrow. My promis^Qj too, have a good deal of 
weigh!;: abolition of all taxes, re-establishment of the 
Senate, privilege of electing the Pope I " 

" Ah 1 you have promised ail that ? " said Frederic 

" Certainly 1 but when you are in the city, you can 
only keep as many promises as it suits you ; for, person- 
ally, you are pledged to nothing. I assure your Ma- 
jesty that I have never seetn a city which can be s^ easily 
deceived as Borne : all that is necessary is to promise. 
Everything is &lfiie i^mong the brave Bonians," 

"1 know and appreciate 0iem as they, deserve," replied 
Frederic. " All that remains of their ancient glory is 
an overweening pride, which I mean to humble," 

'' Hark 1 '^ cried Daissjsl, " what is that noise ? " 

An extraordinary clamor was heard in, the direction 
of the square of St, Peter, where an immense mob 
ahouted and howled i^ 6uch confusion that it wae impos- 
sible to undetetand their locianing. 
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A marble column stood in the centre of the square, 
but in place of the image of the Holy Virgin, which it 
Qsually supported; it now served as a pedestal for the 
tailor Guerrazzi, while the sacred statue was laid upon 
the ground beside it, and a dense crowd pressed forward 
to listen to the excited orator. The tailor laughed and 
wept alternately, waved his hands, beat his breast, a&d 
tore his hair, while his voice assumed, by turns, an ex' 
pression of menace or of flattery, as the occasion required. 
Guerrazzi was a paid agent of the Chancellor, and it was 
his pockets which received the gold pieoes of which the 
latter had spoken, and which were to be distributed 
among the conspirators. The Romans were sharing the 
common lot of all those nations who are mad enough to 
suppose that schemers have any other object in view 
than self-interest ; they were deceived and sold by the 
very men whom they considered to be their moet devoted 
champions. 

The orator pointed proudly towards a circular tower, 
which stood in front of him, commanding the square, 
with which it communicated by a bridge and a wide 
street. This building, whose^ lofty walls overlooked the 
whole city, was the mausoleum of Adrian, afterwards 
called the castle of Saint Angelo, and at present the 
Pope's last refuge. 

" Look there I " cried the tailor, who was trying to 
flatter the national pride of his audience by recalling the 
mighty deeds of their ancestors ; " look there at Adrian's 
mausoleum I there stands « memento of Bopan gran- 
deur. How magnificent it still is I I see before me the 
sons of the Gracchi, of tiiie Scipios, of Brutus, the 
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descendants of tlie maaters of the world. But what are 
we to-day ? We are mere pigmies in comparison with 
our progenitors.' Ah I" said he, weeping, ''there was a 
time when Borne dictated laws to the world, and all na- 
tions paid tribute to her majesty. Then our Senate^ 
like a council of gods, sat in the Capitol I — And now 7 — 
But who has robbed us of this greatness ? Who governs 
the universe after despoiling the Boman people of it^ 
power? — The Pope |"-i- and tlie angry tailor paused. 

"Itis true!— It is true I" 

"Wdlsaidl" 

" What wisdom I " 

And the crowd burst out in frautio applauser 

"BomaxusI'' coi^ti^Lued the orator, ''fellow-citizens I the 
Fop9& are the successors of that Saint Peter who thrice 
denied his master ; but rawj of them, seem to take as 
their model the thie^ the traitor Judas I— «- Consequently^ 
all the Popes are great men, but" — (here he paused an4 
pointed to tlie castle) — "all the Popes are not slants I " 

Agaia the mob applauded, but the wily orator, seeing 
at once that he trod on dangerous ground, made a skilful 
diversion. 

" No one will dispute the fact that our Holy Father 
Alexander is one of the greatest of the Popes I " and his 
voice rang out loudly, as though to prevent aU denial. 
" But although Alezander is a great and holy personage^ 
will he restore to the Bomans those privileges of which 
they have been deprived ? No, fellow-citizens, he will 
not, because he canzK>t t He swore to hand down the 
spoils intact upon the day that he assumed the triple 
crown. But be comforted, fellow-citi2sens; we h^ve a 
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powerful protector, and that protector is the Emperor 1 
Yes, the Emperor will bring back to Rome her pristine 
splendor ; he will give her once more all •that was hers, 
for he glories in being the defender of righrand justice ! 
Again you will have a Senate seated in the Capitol, for 
the power of priestcraft has had its day. Your ancestors 
had the right to elect the Pope; this right will again be 
restored to you. And do you know why Barbarossa 
refuses to acknowledge Alexander ? Solely because he 
was not elected by the Boman people ! " 

A murmur of approbation and pleasure ran through 
the crowd. 

"Neither Alexander nor Pascal will sit upon the pon- 
tifical throne; you can choose for Pope whom you 
please. Such is the Emperor's will." The orator was 
fast gaining his point, for if the Bomans no longer pos- 
sessed the energy of their ancestors, at least they had 
their pride. 

''Bome will again reign supreme; all her liberties, 
all her privileges will be restored, and she will once 
more rule the world as before the usurpation of the 
Popes. The Emperor has promised it, and Barbarossa 
keeps his word. But, you will ask, what does he re- 
quire in exchange? Nothing, nothing except to receive 
from your hands the dignity of Boman patrician, nothing 
but the privilege of nominating the Pdpe of your own 
choice I Will you accept the hand stretched out to you 
by the noble Emperor, or will you dose your gates 
against the defender of your liberties ? " 

"Long live the Emperor! Long live Barbarossa I" 
Was shouted on all sides. ' 
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"Long live Frederic and the Borne of Augustus I" 
And the cries of the populace rent the air. 

"Eejoice, Borne I mistress of the worid," cried the 
excited tailor, " thou wilt once more see thy Senate, thy 
Capitol, the tribunes of thy people I 

"Bomans," he added, with increasing energy, "to» 
your work without delay, every moment is of value : 
Elect your tribunes, send them immediately to the Em- 
peror ; tell him that you confer on him the title of Boman 
patrician, and that you wish to choose a Pope who will 
defend your rights and liberties I " 

Guerrazzi descended from the rostrum, and the elec- 
tion of the tribunes began. 




CHAPTER LII. 



SEDITION. 




HB Pontiff -was watching tbe people from the 
summit of the castle; He was overwbelzaed 
with sadness; for he had long known the 
fickleness of the Bomans, and the ease with 
which they could be misled caused grave fears of an 
early defection from his cause. Still he gave no evi- 
dences of discontent or ill humor ; his sorrow was only 
that of a tender father mourning over the errors of a 
loved, though wayward child. 

Near him stood Conrad of Wittelsbach, the deposed 
Archbishop of Mayence, a prelate of grave and digni- 
fied demeanor, whose features indicated firmness and 
energy. His efforts to bring about a reconciliation be- 
tween Alexander and Frederic had been fruitless ; the 
angry Emperor looked upon the Pope as the only obsta- 
cle to peace, and his renunciation of the pontifical throne 
was the essential condition on which he insisted. 

"Poor misguided people; what a tumult I" said 
Alexander. '' Hark how they cheer for the Emperor I 
What terrible ingratitude I '' 
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" The Bomans in this respect differ in no way from 
the rest of mankind, most Holy Father. To-day they 
cry Hosanna! to-morrow, Death I Bat it seems as though 
they were coming to see us," added Conrad; "the crowd 
is pressing in this direction." 

In fact the mob, under the leadership of Guerrazzi and 
other demagogues, was moving towards the castle, and 
already the shouts of " Long live the Emperor 1 " were 
heard uttered with such violence that they even reached 
the Imperial camp. On the bridge the people stopped and 
glared at the portcullis with an air of hatred and defi- 
ance. Frangipani the governor of Saint Angelo, at once 
repaired to the presence of the Holy Father, to inquire 
if he would receive the tribunes of the Roman people. 

" The tribunes of the Soman people ? " repeated Alex^ 
ander, with surprise. 

** The desigtiation appeared to me as extraordinary as 
it does to your Holiness," replied the soldier; "but> 
however it may be, the so-called tribunes of the Roman 
people desire an audience of your Holiness." 

"Alas 1 " exclaimed the Pope, " their blindness is even 
greater than I supposed. However, let them come, I 
will receive them in the council-chamber." 

A dense crowd entered the castle and were led by 
Frangipani to the room which had been designated. The 
pontifical court had adjourned but a few minutes before, 
and the cardinals' chairs were still around a long table, 
at the upper end of which stood the throne of St. Peter. 
Along the walls were shelves covered with books and 
parchments, for the archives of the Church had accom- 
panied the Pope in his flight 
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As soon as the last tribune had entered, the doors were 
closed and guarded by the soldiers, whose measured steps 
along the corridors, joined to the clank of their armor, 
produced a naarked impression upon their ezcited minds^ 
They looked anxiously around as if in dread, but Guer- 
razzi, who p^ceived the general impreBsipn, hastened to 
reassure thenou ^ 

''Do not be in the least alarmed," be said^ ''we hare 
nothing to &ar. The people surround the Castle^ and 
would not leave one sto^e upon another; if any violence 
were offered to us. We possess their confidence^ we 
must show ourselves worthy of our trust. Believe ma^ 
since the time of Bomulus and Bemus, no tribunes have 
ever been chosen with so much promptness and discrinir 
ination as ourselves. Since^ iu spite of my unworthi- 
ness, the people have seen fit to elevate me to the dignity 
of the tribuneship, I intend, aa certain as I can trace my 
origin directly back to Romulus, to show myself worthy 
of the honor, and to defend the people's rights with aJX 
my energy." 

At this monlent the Pope, accompanied by Qonrad of 
Mayenoe, entered the hall by a side-door.' 

Guerrazzi's colleagues, generally, beloQged to the drogs 
of the people, and modelled their conduct upon his. Still, 
although the crafty tailor felt persuaded of their devo- 
tion to his caufie and their own ambitious schemes^ he 
felt that they were overawed by the calm majesty of the 
Pontiff, before whom they preserved a silence which in- 
duced Alexander to suppose, at first, that they had come 
to solicit his forgiveness for the insurgents* 

But Guerrazzi was not a vulgar rebel ; he was a vil^ 
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l&in ready tor anything, an accomplished scoundrel. 
Approaching the Pope with assurance, he drew himself 
tip, threw back his head, and spoke thus: 

"Sir Pope, we, the tribunes of the Homan people, wish 
you to understand that the Emperor has offered us his 
friendship, and that we have accepted it. No harm shall 
be done to your person, but you must resign the sover- 
eign dignity, in order that the Eoman people may, as is 
its right, choose a Pope. As yoa are a pious and a holy 
man, you may, perhaps, hope that our choice will fall 
again upon yourself as a fit person to occupy St. Peter's 
chair.*' 

The demagogue was silent and awaited the Pontiff's 
answer, but there was none; the arrogance and impor- 
tance of the harangue rendered any reply impossible. 

The tailor had more skill and craftiness than the Holy 
Father. People of elevated sentiments can never under- 
stand all the insincerity and baseness of which vulgar 
minds are capable, and Alexander could not suppose 
that the speaker only sought to lead him into a snare 
which would make him odious to the people. 

"I am aware, Holy Father," he continued, "that you 
desire to put an end to the war. Many hundreds of 
Eoman citizens are in the hands of the enemy: Frederic 
has promised their release if we throw open our gates; 
but he threatens to hang them and treat Eome as he has 
treated Milan, in case we persevere in our resistance. 
He will demolish our fortifications, will put us to th6 
sword or send us into exile, and will turn this noble city 
into a heap of ruins. It is in your power to avert all 
this and save us from inevitable misery, by resigning 
the throne and ordering the surrender of the city." 
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Despite the wickedness whicli appeared in the harangue, 
the Holy Father was moved by the picture. He would 
gladly have gone into exile, or even to death itself, in the 
discharge of his duty, but the people seemed ready to 
yield everything rather than persevere in the struggle. 

'' My son,'' said Alexander, after a moment's reflection, 
"you have undertaken a matter which is beyond the 
scope of your abilities, and which is even contrary to 
justice ; I will therefore make you no reply. It is to be 
deplored that the Eomans are less disposed to do battle 
for God and his Church, than to make arrangements 
with the Emperor, whose only object is the gratifksation 
of personal ambition. His intention is to destroy the 
Church of God in Kome." 

"Allow me to say, Sir Pope, that the Emperor has not 
come here as a destroyer, but rather as a protector of 
our rights and liberties." 

" You cannot believe that, poor misguided people that 
ye are!" 

As if in answer to these words of the Pope, the yells 
of the infuriated mob were heard before the fortress. 

"Long live Barbaroseal — Election of the Pope I — 
Down with the government of the priests 1 — Hurrah for 

the Senate I " 

These words, and others of a similar nature, showed 
the spirit which animated the populace. 

" Listen to them, then. Holy Father ! mark with what 
enthusiasm they acclaim the Emperor 1 " said the tailor, 
insolently. " Barbarossa is really a great man, an Em- 
peror worthy of the name of Augustus. I recollect well 
the time when he came to St. Peter's with Pope Adrian. 
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Oh, the Ivappy daysl Why oaunot you, too, become 
the Emperor's friend? Every difficulty would then be 
removed," 

** You do not understand me, my son ; personally, I 
have no dislike to Frederic, but it is my duty to oppose 
his perverse designs." 

*' Do you not admit that Pope Adrian vas a vise and 
saintly Pontiff? — The people have alwayii so considered 
him." 

" And they were right." 

'' Why then could he be the friend of Barbaroflsa, 
whilst you are not so?" ^ 

Among the rare qualities of Alexander III. must be 
counted, the truly Christian patience with which he lis- 
tened to the reproaches of wicked men, and the mildness 
which he employed in trying to convince them of their 
perversity. But the Holy Father was cod pelled to ad- 
mit the hopeless impossibility of impressing upon thiii 
rabble the great importance of his contest with Frederic." 

After a moment's reflection, he went towards the table 
and sought among the parchments. 

"Here is a document," he said, "written by Pope 
Adrian. It will show you that our predecessor was 
gravely annoyed by the Emperor's conduct which al- 
ways was hostile to the independence of th^ Ohurch. 
'God be thanked/ he writes to the German bishops^ 
' that you have remained faithful ! God be thanked tor 
giving you the ability to judge, dispassionately, between 
Frederic and the Holy Seel This schism which he has 
instigated will recoil up5n his own head; it is like a 
dragon, which, wishing to fly to heaven, has &llen to 

3« 
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the earth/ and has been swallowed up. He who would 
exalt himself, shall be abased. This fox seeks to laj 
waste the Lord's vineyard ; this guilty son forgets all 
gratitude and all fear. He has fulfilled none of his 
promisesi he has deceived us in everything; he deserves 
then to be treated as a rebel to his God, as a heathen, as 
an outlaw.' You see then, my children, how severely 
Adrian judged the Emperor. What would this saintlj 
Pontiff write now ; what sentence would he pass upon 
Frederic at the time when he is persecuting with' still 
more viruUnoe the Chureh of Qod ? " 

A savage yell, which seemed to approach the castle, 
interrupted Alexander, and Frangipani appeared. 

*'Holy Father," said the soldier, ''I can no longer en- 
dure the presevice of these bandits ; allow me to drive 
them away by force." 

" By no means ; let no blood be spilled ! Tell them," 
he said, ttiming to Ghierrazzi, ''that there can be no al- 
liance between Christians and the enemies of God ; tell 
tl^em, distinctly, that Borne has naught to fbar, so long 
as she fights against the foes of the Church I " 

He withdrew, and a few moments later, Guerrazzi was 
again upon his column, haranguing the rabble which 
pressed- eagerly around him. The tsiilor inveighed bit- 
terly against the harshness of Alexander, who, he as- 
serted, had no pity for the sufferings of the people, and 
was disposed to resist the Emperor at any cost. 

*'I represented everything to him," he said, "I re- 
minded him of Milan, of your inevitable destruction if 
you rejected the proffered mercy I I reminded him of 
bur captive brothers who will certainly be hung, unless 
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we stretch oat our haod to Barbarossa. With tears in 
my eyesy I besought him to have pity upon us, upon Our 
'wives, upon our.h3lpIess children; my wor^fi^ would 
have touched a heart of stone, but they were powerless 
to move this barbarian. Do yqu call such a one a holy 
mas, a father ? — He is a tyrant, a destroyer I " 
> Guerram at last had carried his point; the crowd was 
rampant with sedition. 

" Death to Alexander I Down with the tyrant I " 

"Forward!** resumed the tailor, violently^ — "brave 
people, rise in your might) break your chains, and go to 
meet your Augustus I " 

He sprang, to the ground, for his task was accom- 
plished, and the fire of sedition was spread rapidly 
through the masses. Binaldo's emissaries urged on the 
revolt, and soon nothing was heard but wild panegyrics 
6f Barbarossa, and curses against the Pope. 

Each day the excitement increased in Bome, where 
the Chancellor had already distributed large sums of 
money, and where the seditious harangues of Guerrazzi, 
Bariso, and many others embroiled everything. 

Alexander was denounced as a merciless savage. 

"Soon, brothers^ you will suffer all the pangs of 
hunger,'' said the tailor, always speaking from his favor- 
ite column. " You will be obliged to feed upon roots, 
and leather, and old shoes, and other things too disgust- 
ing to mention. What does Alexander care for our 
sufferings, he is well provided with every luxury behind 
the walls of St. Angelo." 

" The man of the castte has no heart 1 " oried Bariso, 
who had replaced Guerrazzi upon the pedestal; "if he 
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had, would he oompel ua to bear this miisery, dnd sub* 
mit to the misfortunes which ruined Milan ? Yes, the 
Emperor has sworn to destroy everything with fire and 
Bword, if we do not surrender within a week " 

** Alexander will not resign the pontifical ohair/' said 
another voice. " What does it signify to him if his ob- 
stinacy causes our destruction 7 Barburossa desires to 
restore to Borne her ancient splendor and her liberty. 
Alexander has other intentions, he claims everything 
for himself He cares for neither our honor, nor our 
glory ; he is plotting our ruin I " 

Every day there were popular meetings in different 
quarters of the city, and loud complaints were launched 
against Alexander, while some of the insurgents even 
went so fkr as to shout, through the loopholes in the 
wall% words of encouragement to the enemy. 

At last Frederic stormed a portion of the works, and 
burned the church of Santa Maria delia Tbrre; the con- 
flagration spread, and the vestibule of thd dome of Saint 
Peter was destroyed. 

From the summit of St. Angelo, the Pope saw the 
flames surround the tomb of the prince of the Apostles; 
but although his face glowed with indignation, and his 
lips trembled with emotion at the sacrilege, he remained 
undaunted in his resolution to endure every trial in the 
interest of the Church. ' He wept, and his tears were 
doubtless carried to the foot of the eternal throne of 
God, where they pleaded for pity and forgiveness. 

After the capture of the Vatican, Barbarossa attacked 
the castle of San Angelo, but the assault failed. Several 
other positions were also in the possession of the Papal 
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troops, but a long^ resistance seemed o^ no avail. It 
was useless to remain in a city the people of which was 
hostile. 

Alexander saw the precarious condition of the dese- 
crated Church, and resigning himself to his &te; deter- 
mined to seek safety in flight. But the enemy had 
evidently foreseen the contingency, and every disposition 
had been made to prevent the escape of the Pontiff. 

A cordon cS troops was drawn around the citadel; 
these were doubled after nightfall, and so great was the 
importance which the Emperor attached to the Pope's 
capture^ that none but Germans were detailed on the 
fiervice, for Frederic had little confidence in his Italian 
mercenaries. 

The gigantic castle of Saint Angelo rose towards 
heaven, and the gilded statue of St. Michael glittered 
upon its summit. The helmeted sentinels in full armor, 
their lances poised upon their shoulders, paced the bridge 
with measured tread. At times they looked towards 
the castle, then upon the river, and then towards the 
distant horizon; for they knew that, the Pope would 
seek to escape. 

Further on, a strong detachment of soldiers were sleep* 
ing on the ground, with their helmets and lances care* 
fvUlj piled near them. Among these might have been 
seen the knight Goswin and the tailor Guerrazzi, who 
were engaged in earnest conversation. 

The frankness of the worthy German found little to 

sympathize with in the crafty Italian; but Giierrazzi, who 

never lost the opportunity of showing his zeal for the 

Emperor, had offered to keep him company aiid share 

38* 
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the fatigues of the night-watch. Of oourse no fault 
could be found with this, but Goswin looked upon his 
companion much as a dog would on a cat which fawned 
upon him. The Cherman, it is true, had a very limited 
intellect, but his natural good sense taught him that the 
Italian was full of tricks and artifice. 

At first he paid no attention whaterer to Guerrazzi, 
as if to show him that his presence was a matter of per- 
fect indifference, and he walked up and down the banks 
of the Tiber immersed in thought. 

But Goswin was not a philosopher, and could not re^ 
main for hours at a time in a revery, so he rery soon 
began to weary of the silence, and finally approached 
Guerrazzi. 

"A very fine evening I " said the knight, opening the 
conversation like one who did not know what to say. 

" "We are in the month of July, noble sir, and at this 
season, I think, the custom ought to be to sleep all day 
and work at night." 

"Sleep all day I — you?" said Goswin ; ''did I not see 
you on the square, haranguing the Bomans, and working 
them up as a baker kneads soft dough? And if I 
mistake not, you were at the allied camp before day- 
break ? Don't you sleep either day or night ? " 

"Not when there is anything to be done, my lord ; and 
there will be, as long as Eome is not entirely in the 
power of the Emperor \ " 

" What means that statue on the top of the tower ? " 
asked Goswin, pointing to the eastle. 

" Ah I that is a strange story," replied the tailor, laugh- 
ing. " They used to call the fort, Adrian's Mausoleum, 



but ever since an angel lighted on it» it has been named 
the tower of Saint Angelo." 

" An angel came there ? This is a strange story." 
" I will tell it to you in a few words- It happened 
one night while Gregory the Great occupied the throne 
of St. Peter, that a terrible pestilence had broken out in 
Borne. None knew whence the scourge came, nor what 
caused it, but he who was smitten fell dead at once ; the 
very air was infected, and it is since then that it is cus- 
tomary to say when a man sneezes : God bless you I — 
that means : may God preserve you from the pestilence! 
Kow, when the disease had reached its height, Pope 
Gregory ordered a general fast and a procession through 
the city, to implore God's pity. Nothiiig was of any 
avail, although the physicians opposed the procession, on 
-the ground that the concourse of so many persons would 
necessarily tend to spread the contagion. Gregory, abr 
sorbed in pious meditations, mounted to the summit of 
that tower, precisely as Alexander has since done. The 
people marched slowly onward, chanting the miserere; at 
every moment their ranks grew thinner, as a corpse fell 
to the ground. Suddenly the sky became illumined, 
and an angel was seen upon the tower. He held in his 
hand a fiery sword, which he brandished ovier the city, 
and then he seemed to return it to the scabbard. At the 
same instant the plague disappeared. It is for this that 
you see there the image of the blessed Archangel St 
Michael, who protects us still, for sinoe then the pesti- 
lence has never appeared among us." 

'^ This is indeed a marvellous legend I " said Goswin. 
** The flaming sword in the hand of St. Michael clearly 
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ahows the punishment whioh Grod intended for the Bo- 
mans." 

'' There is no doubt about it/' sneered Guerrazzi. 

" You laugh ? " 

''Certainly; for I look upon the legend as an idle tale: 
old women often see miracles where our cool, good sense 
perceives nothing which is not entirely natural." 

"But did not the plague cease? " 

''Yes; but it would have disappeared all the same 
without St. MichaeFs interference." 

The tailor's irony shocked the honest German, whose 
pious faith saw nothing astonishing in the visitation of 
the glorious archangeL 

" If all the Bomans thought as you do, they did not 
deserve St. Michael's assistance." 

^'Bahl the St. Michael of the mausoleum is not an 
article of the Greed I Although I may think the story 
of the apparition jGeilse, I am not a pagan." 

Goswin stared angrily at the tailor, and turned 
away. 

Whilst this scene was passing upon the bridge, Alex- 
ander was hurriedly preparing for his flight. The garri- 
son was ignorant of the intentions of his Holiness, but 
in the antechamber of the apartment, the bishops and 
cardinals were kneeling, and reciting fervently the prayer 
for the safety of travellers. 

The door of the Pope's chamber was open, and through 
it might be seen the Head of the Church and two eccle- 
siastics, all clothed as pilgrims, kneeling before the little 
altar, on which burned two candles before a large cru- 
cifix. 
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The ^ttlimils and bisliops prayed with voices tremu- 
l<>vk with iemotion; 

" Aid thy serVante, who hav^ faith in thee, O God ! 
Send us assistance from thy holy place, and from Sion 
protect us t O Lord, be our strength to resist the eneiny^ 
and let him not prevail against u«I Praised be the 
Lord! May he grant us a prosperous journey I Show 
us thy ways, and direct us in thy paths. The crooked 
road shall be made straight, for Qod has commanded his 
angels to protect thee on thy way. Lord, listen to my 
prayer, tfnd let the voice of my supplication oome unto 
thee.* 

'*The Lord be with you," said the Pope at the altar. 

** And with thy Spirit,'^ answered the cardinals. 

^ Let us pray," added the Pope. " O God I thou who 
hast caused the sea to be crossed as the dry land, thou 
"Who hast guided the magi by thy holy star, grant to us 
a prosperous journey ; and may wet^ under thy gracious 
protection, arrive in safety at the goal -to which we direct 
our steps . 

" Amen ! " answered the cardinals. 

There was a profound silence, which was broken by 
the entrance of Frangipani, who in Aill armor stood mo- 
tionless before the door. The bishops and cardinals 
remained seated, but the tears were coursing down their 
cheeks, for as they looked upon the Pope, they trembled 
: or his safety. 

Without, was heard the measured tramp of the senti- 
nels, then soon all again was still. 

Alexander knelt once more at the foot of the altar, and 
raising his eyes to the crucifix, 
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**0 my Godl my Sayioor I " $aid be with emotion, 
'' protect the flock which I am compelled to abaadoni 
Be merciful to thy deluded people, for they know not 
what they do*" 

He-paused and bent his head; then auddenly looking 
up, he exclaimed in a loud voice : 

"0 Almighty God of justice, look upon thy Church: 
turn thine eyes towards thy spouse. See her misery, 
her forlorn condition, her persecution, her danger 1 How 
far wilt thou allow this wickedness to triumph, Lord ? 
O Lord, if thou hast pity on our misfortunes and our 
griefs, come to the aid of thy Church I Awake, O Al- 
mighty God. bare, thy avenging axml O Sweet Jesus, 
deign to save thy holy Church." 

Alexander's voice became stronger, and his features 
more animated, as though he had seen a vision. His 
words also had a supernatural expression, and the Fon- 
tifl? seemed to have received, direqtly from the Almighty, 
the power to bless and curse* 

At this critical moment, the representative of God 
upon earth had repassed in his mind all the circum- 
stances by the aiid of which he had struggled so long 
for the holy cause which had just been overthrown. 
The giant grasp of the Emperor had clutched on the 
Church, and God alone could compel him to leave his 
prey. The Pope felt all thia^ and consequently it was 
to God that he looked for assistance, to him that he 
addressed his prayers. 

The cardinals and bishops remained kneeling in deep 
emotion^ as the Pope, rising with the air of one who had 
confided everything to faithful hands, bestowed upon 
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them bis dolfemn benediction. Then he took his pil- 
grim'^ hat and staff, and, followed by his companions, 
descended the steps of the altar. 

Frangipani had got all his men under arms in order 
to cover the Pope's flight by a vigorous sortie, in case it 
was noticed by the besiegers. Goswin had just lain 
down upon the ground and had begun to doze. 

The sentinel stood upon the bridge, his head bent (or- 
ward upon his breast, scarcely awake. A heavy cloud 
veiled the moon and threw long shadows upon the city ; 
a few doubtful rays glided upon the surface of the stream 
and played here and there upon the armors. Suddenly 
a small postern was cautiously opened and three per- 
sons came out from the castle. 

Goswin was seated upon the ground, his face towards 
the river, his back against a stone. The fatigues of the 
day forced Binaldo's spy to struggle against sleep, and 
he ^as scarcely conscious of what he saw, everything 
was dim and indistinct before him. But the sense of 
hearing had become more acute in proportion as the 
other faculties of the tailor had diminished. 

An almost imperceptible noise came from the tower, 
and in a moment Guerrazzi was on his feet peering ea- 
gerly into the night. He fancied that he perceived 
human forms moving' away under cover of the darkness, 
and he hastily gave the alarm. 

"Halloa I up I look yonder; they are escaping from 
the castle." 

The drowsy soldiers heard a Ml, a shout, and then a 
splashing in the water. 

" What is the matter with you ? what are you shout- 
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ing about ? " asked Go8win, ** Halloa 1 4ihere lie is again; 
ah ! he has sunk a second time/' said the soldier, point- 
ing with his lance towards the water. '^ The idiot I whj 
did he jump into the river if he did not know how to 
swim ? " 

** Who has jumped into the river ? " asked the sentinel. 

*^ The Italian ; I don't know what was the matter ; he 
suddenly cried out that some one was leaving the castie, 
and then sprang into the Tiber. Pid you see anything ? ^' 

" Nothing at all ; everything was quiet ; the idiiot was 
dreaming, I suppose." 

'^ All this comes because of his want of respeet for St< 
HichaeV said Goswin, '' The devil has blinded him sa 
that he took the water to be the solid ground. I should 
have liked to save him, but it is not possible tq fish ia 
the dark." 

The soldiers crowded around the bridge and gaa^ 
at the water, which was carrying tiie villain's body away. 
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BARBAR088A IN ROME. 




LEX ANDES was in safety at Gaeta before his 
flight was discovered by the Bomans. Fred* 
Eric's anger knew no bounds. 

" He has sncceeded, after all, in eluding your 
^ards and your Braban^ons," he said to Einaido, who 
communicated the fact to him. 

^'If we were unable to seize the Pope in Rome, we 
shall be more successful at Beneventon or Naples," re- 
plied the Chancellor. "It is probably a piece of good 
luck by which not only Alexander but also his cham- 
pion, King William, will together swell the triumph of 
the Roman Emperor." 

The news spread rapidly through the city, and a thou- 
sand details were added, all in favor of the Pope's sano- . 
tity. Some even asserted that he had penetrated unseen . 
the line of sentinels, and that Guerrazzi had perceined 
and tried to seize him, but had been thrown by invisible 
hands into the Tiber, Aa he was going, added the 
crowd, the Holv Father had Eliminated the anathema 
agaji^at Jj^rharossa, and had called down the vengeance 

?? (467) 
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of Heaven upon the head of the wicked Emperor, while 
a flash of lightning had pierced the clouds, announcing 
the most dire misfortunes. 

These marvels were related everywhere, and acquired 
additional credit from their very circulation. 

Frederic determined to make his triumphal entry into 
Borne on the 8d of August, when he and Beatrice would 
be crowned in the Chij^ch of St Peter, and receive the 
allegiance of the inhabitants. It was necessary that 
Frederic sho.uldr enter Boiiie with becoming pomp, and 
immense preparations were being made for the reception. 

St. Peteor^s Square and its vicinity was im>fd8efy decked 
witlrflag^ and flowers, and laurel crowns;. and' tall poles* 
hung with streamers and appvopriftte embl^itiSy were set 
up in all the streetft through whieh the procession waa to 
pass. Fredeiao had announeed three dary£^ of popular 
festivity, during which he wa& to appear in public,, robed 
in the Impesiiad purple^ and dispense his bto^intieB in 
peiBon. The Bomaos werei fevoriiJ^ly dispo09d; adl the 
airenues were alive with crowds of oitifiien^ in their holi- 
day. Attiare^ aiui. in each house evei^y thing was b^ng made 
ready for th© banquet* . . 

In the army, too, every one was buay ; the squires and, 
naen^at-arma brightened up their armor and poUsl^ed 
their lances and bucklers ; in the ecclesiastical quarter, 
the chaplains weve ppepamg the sumpta9u& ve^menta 
of the prelates^: while the nobles were assembled in. coun- 
cil near l^iJ* soverqign^ deeply intent upon the orgasxi- 
soation of the cavalcade 

Heavea alone appeared unwilUng to take part in the 
festival. Until (b^it the burning sky had . diffused a> 
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stifling heat, but on the eve of the- cel^&niony heavy 
clouds began to collect upon the distant horizon, and pile 
up in dark masses, whence flashed lurid sheets of fire, 
while the thunder reeled menacingly. Still the air was 
cahn, and scarcely a puff of wind fluttered the gay pen- 
nons of the knights. All nature seemed hushed in dread 
-expoctamcy. 

i&oswin was seated at his door, watching the darkening 
sky, and as the weather became more overcast and the 
dighining biased more fiercely/ he shook his head 
uneasily^ 

- '' Ti^rten ' the : tent-qords^ Bruno," he said, turning to 
his squire; ''we shall have a storm soon." 

Hardly was the order given before the tempest burst 
foitii.in all its fury. S^be tents were prostrated or else 
whirled away by the wind ; and on all sides were heard 
;the shouts and cries of the soldiers struggling amidst a 
deluge of rain to repair the wild confusion. 

F<!irtan»tely the hurricane was of short duration, and 
subsided as rapidly as it had arisen ; but it seemed as 
though a tiffeat from Heaven weighed down the army 
and the dty. The lightning had ceased, and the thunder 
iroUed no longer, but the clouds, which had been oha&dqg 
rapidly through the aik*, suddenly stopped, as though they 
had readhed thdir destination, and hung over Borne, 
gloomy md .monmfdl as a funeral-pall. 

Enights and pc^s looked with apprehension upon this 
ominous calm. To most it seemed as though the storm 
was only massing its strength in order the better to 
destroy ;all within its reach. 

^ Whit a singular tempestl" exclaimed Ibrederie, who 
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had been driven • from Iiis tent by tbe yiolenoe of the 
gale ; " it is as though chaos had oome again." 

As if in answer to the Emperor, a dazzling flash fur- 
rowed the sky^ and. extended from above the cvnp to the 
Eternal City, as though to presage its destruction, and 
then the lightning again blazed forth, and crash suc- 
ceeded crash, while the rain poured down in torrents. 
Then there was a pause, followed by three deafening 
pealsy at regular intervals, and all was stilL 

The statue of the Archangel no longer, guarded the 
summit of Saint Angelo; the tempest had hurled it 
from its pedestal* All was wild uproar ; and the afl&ight- 
ened soldiers sought shelter where they could from the 
violence of the storm. 

''Woe to us!" they cried; ''our last day is at hand; 
we must all perish in this deluge I " 

But although the environs of the city were laid wastia^ 
no one was fatally injured, and soon the clouds rolled 
awayji and the stars shone out brightly in the dark azure 
of the cloudless sky. 

During the height of the storm, two soldiers were 
riding towards the camp, but it was in vain that they 
spurred on their jaded steeds; the terrified animals tum- 
bled and stood still, as each fla^ burst forth. 

So far as his appearance went, one of these horsemen 
belonged to the highest rank of the aristocracy; his 
a^mor was costly and richly arabesqued in gold, and his 
helmet bore a Count's coronet; but on the shield the 
oply device was a simple cross, the emblem of the cru- 
saders. His &ce, half hidden under his casque^ was 
bronzed by the sunis of Asia, and his eyes shone brightly, 
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as if he would Imve defied the fory of the elements. He 
rode on* calmly, witli loosened rein, and at times patted 
his charger's neck, witli words of encouragement. 

'''What is the liiattef, xny good Velox?" he said; "we 
hai^ %raVed many a storm t)efor6. Oourage^ good hors^ 
we will toooft be th^te*^ 

On his arrival at camp, the stranger requested to be 
te^n at once to the Imji^]^ l^ent. 

Frederic was seated at a table ; before him a parchment 
was spread out, Which he was reading attentively, and 
occasionally ot^osfSing out words and Writing marginal 
notes. He was eorrecMng ^he sermon which his Pope 
was to deliver next day in the Church of St. Peter. 

A heavy step was heard, and the Emperor looked 
trp, angrily, for he had expressly forbiddeii all intrusion^ 
But when the curtain of the tent was driiwn aside, and a 
man of 'tall stature and noble bearing entered, Frederic 
uttered an exdamation of glad surprise. Throwing 
down "his pen> he sprang forward and caught Rechberg 
in his arms. 

" God be thanked ! You are back at last. — Come here, 
my boy, and let me look at you I " and the Emperor led 
him to the table. ^'Why, ^ou have grown to be a man, 
Erwin 1 Ybur eyes glow with the fire of the Eastern 
sun, and your face has gained a look of energy and reso- 
lution:"' ' 

He again embraced him, and laying aside the sermon, 
ordered 'in s6'6ie refreshments. 

"You are wet to the skin, Erwin; change your clothes 
ftrst," said Frederic. *' Why did you travel in this hor- 
rible weather ?* 
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*^ The storkn Ixroke upon me suddenlj; luid ae fa^ &s I 
can judge, it has done some damage in the oamp. All I 
need do is to change my sureoaf . . ^ 

The powerful figuife of the youog mad stood out- in 
bold relief before the Smpei*oj^ who looked ^poii I^ipi 
with an expression of almost paternal i]iterest> whicl^ 
softened his stern features. ' . 

"How does it happen thai. w^ have had no news q£, 
you for the last two yearp? " 

^ The Infidels captured ipae while I was asleep, and for 
Eighteen months -I have been in a dtingeoi^, with scarcely 
a hope of Telease», for the ransom which th€|y demanded 
was exorbitant." 

" I don't blame them," said Fred^rio^ laughing ; *' you 
oost them dq^r etxough. All the pilgrims returning from 
the Holy Land, relate, marvels of your prowess." 

"At last the Knights of the Temple stormed the for- 
tress where I was confined, and delivered me." 

"Ah I the Templars I — Yaliant warriors I Their cour- 
age is wonderful, and their daring amounts wellnigh to 
rashness ; but how did you get back to Europe?" 

** On a Norman ship, which landed me at Tarentum." 

"Weill you will tell, me all your adventures when 
we havjB more leisure. I look forward with pleasure to 
their recital. But you arrived most opportunely for the 
celebrations of our late victories. We are to crown 
Pascal to-morrow in the Church of St. Peter." . 

Bechberg made no answer, but his face wore a pained 
exp^ression. 

"As I have just returned from Palestine," he said, after 
a brief pause, "I trust, my dear godfather, that you will 
excuse me from taking part in Pascal's glorification." 
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'^Very good! I understand," exclaimed the Emperor, 
with a slight frown. The Crusader id not inclined to 
recognize our Pope I Well, well, be it so 1 you shall be 
entirely free to act in everything which concerns your 
conscience." 

The two kinsmen continued their conversation untU a 
late hour of the night. 





CHAPTER LIT. 




THE TRIVMPHAL ENTRY. 

r last the day so anxiously longed for by Bar- 

barossa arrived; the tents which had been 

overthrown by the storm were again pitched^ 

and the Bomans completed their preparations 

for the festival. 

Still all hearts appeared to suffer from this fictitious 
joy; no one seemed at his ease; a dull presentiment 
hovered over Eome, where all felt vaguely that the 
angel of vengeance was at hand. 

A crowd of citizens dressed in holiday attire, was as- 
sembled upon the main road leading from Saint Angelo 
to the Basilica of St. Peter. The settled gloom of their 
features contrasted strikingly with their brilliant cos- 
tume, and as they glanced towards the castle, where had 
stood formerly the statue of St. Michael, they shook 
their heads and sighed. 

''Saint Michael has protected us for centuries," said 
an old man, " but he has disappeared now I May God 
have mercy on tLs ! " 

** You are alarmed at nothing. Master Bartholomew/' 
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replied Lia fdendAnselm; "jon know that metals at- 
tract the lightning, and as the statue was of gilded 
broDzia, it could scieurcelj eflc^)e the fluid at that exposed 
point." 

" Ydu axe very vnee, Anselm,*' restimed the first 
epeBkex ] " but the statue has stood there unhurt during 
all the. storms of five hundred years I not one had power 
against it until the eve of dux reception of this sohis- 
matical Emperor I " 

" It is. nothing but the merest chance 1 " 

''Take care, Bartholomew," added a third, 'Hhe Em- 
peror has hosts of friends, and it might be dangerous to 
apeak against him." 

" I am certain that chance has had nothing to- do with 
it I — I take caret Anselm, do you think that an bid 
man of eighty-seven years of age is afraid to speak the 
truth? Yes, ' Barbarossa is a. schismatic, he is the 
scourge of the Church. Ho wiU bring bad luck to 
Bome» and I know there are many who think as I do, 
but have not courage enough to express their opinion I— 
Look bow money has been lavished here for ihe last 
four wedu I but see if the gold and the treason which 
it purchased do not bum those who are guilty I " 

And Bartholomew started oft again in the direction 
of the Oastle of Saint Angelo^ 

''He is right in the main,'^ said Gervase; ''not a mail 
in Borne has a doubt who is the lawful Pope, but what 
could we do? the terrible Barbarossa would have de- 
molished Borne, as he did Milan, without the slightest 
sonipfe." 

" Gbdainly lie would," repU^ Ansdm, 



''Is it true thaifc Alexander kaa anatbemaliaBd thb 

<»ty?" 

''No, ttol" exolAuaed several roioes; ''be did not 
even curse Barbarossa." 

** I oSEin »peak podtively (m .this pointy" ssad Anselm, 
"Fraugipam beard, the Pope's very irords as he was 
kneeUng before tho image of onr "Sftidoiir'; this is what 
h6 said :-r-^ Arise, Laird, and judge between zne and 
my enemies I Almighty God, stretch out thine anu 
against the enetoies df the Church I '-^This was pre- 
oisfiily l«;hat happened, axid nothing more." 

"It is quite enough I he called down Heai^ooi^ Ten* 
geance upon us, and we may expect the moat direful 

dalamitieal" 

"Kousettsel" said Aoiselm; "all this is merely ifae 
•ffeot of yesteiiday :s ten^)esl." 

^ What a time diat was, what a storm I '' 

" Yes, and cries and grocms were hea/rd in the air," 

"And some ^people even saw a cross of Are above St 
P-etw's Church." 

" Did not the hurricane nome from the direotion of 
Gaeta 7 Suoh a -thing was neiver known befi)l^e ; I tell 
jou it Was more than natuxal." 

"You are a fool, Ambrose." 

"Alexander is at Gaeta,'and Boine toay y^ regret 
tbatr she deserted 4he Head .of lihe Churoh. Say what 
you please, that was tio :osdinf6!7 storm. Did - you not 
notice in what a gloomy terrible manner it burst upon 
the city?" 

"Cheer up; mayhap you will be elected to theiSeiwl% 
and the embrokl^ved jMgii wiUscon laalke yioNi iorget 
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yonr. seruplesof coDscieQce/ Bat here' oomea the pio«>. 
cession." 

At tkb moment the bells of St. Peter begwi to tolL 

*' Come to mj koaae," said. Ambrose^ ''we can see it 
so mneh better from the balcony.'^ 

The eavaloade advanced ; first came a body of knights 
occupying the entire width of the strcfet; at their head: 
rode the herald of the Bmpire^ diseased ha a splendidi 
tabard. On ^ther side was a standard*bearer, clad in a> 
sumptuous oostFume^ a&d glancing haughtily upon the' 
crowd. Behind them oame the serried ranks of tbe^ 
knightS; who had laid adde their ooats*af*maily their 
lances, and their shields. They wore only their swords^ 
and were all in plated armor, which shone in the rays of 
Ae August sua like a moving sea of silver^ 

'' How fdrmid&ble those men. of iron appear, on their 
diargersl" said Ambrose'; ''how powerfully builti they 
seem t those Gennansiaie stuvdy soldiers I " 

" At last they have all gone by ; how many were these?" 
Jiist look, how they drivB the crowd back on St Peter's 
Square, to form a brazen wall up 'to the Basalioa." 

" Here come the bishops I Holy Virgin^ how magnifi- 
cently they au^ dressed ! Auselm, coxint the prelates. — 
Z want to know how many of them there are." 

'* Do you see that one with long, black hair ? That is 
the bishop who fought so bravely in the last atlao^ 
And that one behind him, with the red head, is the 
Bishop of Osnabruck, -^ a miserable villain I " 

"Yes; they all look ill-natured and wicked; they 
ought to be called the Bmperor's spiritual knights; 
how thqr glare at everybody I -^ By St* Peter I I would. 
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not like to be oonfirmed by one of those gentlemen; 
they strike too hard I " 

DuriHg this conversation, the bishops had approached 
the Ohujch ; they wore brilliant mitres on their heads, 
and their steeds were coTeied with gorgeous housings. 

Next after the biidiops ciame theAntipope PascaLin 
fdll Pontifical robes^ surrounded by the prelates of. bis 
court. But the costume of this Head of the Church 
became him as little as it had done his predecessor, 
Octayian, and his dmbarrasB^d manner and undignified 
carriage formed a painful contrast with the exalted and 
difficult functions of the ministry which he was called 
upon to discharge. 

''Fancy Alexander by the side of Pascal,*^ said Am- 
brose. ''What a difference! Za Alexander everything 
showied the real pope: his looks, his words, his bearing, 
even the glance of his eye. But with Pascal there is 
nothing I Bah 1 the Emperor has made a singular choice 
to fill St. Peter's chair.": 

" Silence I ." cried Anselm, ^ here comes the divinity of 
the festival, iSnAlHvuiAugvAivs himself." 
* At this moment the mob shouted, — • 

"Long live the Emperor I Hall, Great AugusiusI " 

Frederic appeared mounted on a magnificent charger ; 
by his side rode the Empress Beatrice, and in front was 
bpme the Imperial banner. 

As he approached the castle, the crowd made a move* 
ment, the applause ceased, and all eyes were turned to 
the tower of Saint Angelo. 

In place of the image of the mighty Archangel, an 
immense flag hung from its summit. This unexpected 



memeniio of .taeii' humfliatfon "created a sio^ ■ tta^iiifal 
impression upon the Romans, who lookfed inVaiti for thtf 
Venerated' embl^ni ' of thdr piatrbil " saJnt. Alezander's 
curse, with all itq fearful consequieiic^,.recurtied to tbeit 
iiinds, and hushed the (iriefs of I'cgoi^^g^, even among 
the paid emissaries of the Chancellor, tod itWAsiamid 
a deathlike silenbe f hd;t Frerderie mot^ towakb' the 
church of St: Peter. ' ' \ 

"What does this mean?'^ fiatd Gerrase; Vho; flt>fti t)i^ 
Dalcoriy, could not peftjelV^ the flag; "everybo<iy is 
staring at the,, castle^ and the cri^^ of ^Hf^ lo* the^ EtiH 
perorl Glory to the great Augustus ( ' hk-v^ ceased.^*! 
" Only look at the Imperial tiiantle [ hdw it gli%ters'l '' 
:" Ifes ; and see how* proudly Bartit68sk rides t They 
nught call him Juptteftonaris/^ 

.In fact, i^rederic slowly advanced "i^rith the g^aVe -^md 
stern hearing of a conqueror. Not a tiface 6^ eme^ion 
was visible on his countenance, and his eyes glfeKsei 
calmly upon the admiring multitttde. "' 

A branch of laurel waS entwined upon his' diadem^ 
find he bore, in his fight hAiid, the' Imperial S6epti*6; 
with a more haughty grace thto Augustus hims^ in 
his triumphal chariot.". < . 

"The Empress is a gracious Iftdy,* said Ansdm * " ihe 
looks like a lamb t)y the side of i licfa.^ 

" Who is that red-biearded noble behind the Brtip^ito ? '* 

" Frederic of^ Etphehstauffeii, !I>iike of Suabia;- a good 

and kind prince, very different frofn his cousin. They 

say the Emperor does not trust him, and fhAt the Duk^ 

looks so sadly, because Frederic forced hrta to joili bid 



army." 
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' '^'Ahl 'look thBNl -.^ere oomQ? the Chancellor Bi- 
nnldol !W^'a,J:^aiidfi9Pie,littlQ maa he is! See. how he 
shiaes, — yon would oever imagiji^ from his appearance^ 

that rbe> iis d^peit. per^pJMfled ? " 

' A' ^quadvoa of za^]>^t-anii^ .closed the procession^ 

which w/^^S'fdlowed by an.impwnee prowd.. 

■ . ^ Q^ipk, .|ny ^ieudi^';^ ^aid ^mb^ose, "let us go, to St. 

Peter's as fast as we can 1 If we can pply get through 

tbi9 QfPWd I :' .What a yptin.ueof .bishops I ^' - 

. '' "yes; s^F0Pty-threel~i)ii9 ^ hply number, for botl^ 

seven, ^d, .thyee pro . in it I " . . . 

The. chuych, was' filled to c^verflowing. ''Pascal^ offered 
tip ibe- hoiy/9^rifiqe, iipon, the fomb.of the blessed 
Apostles i5eJejr.A»d..Paul, i.a.thQ presence of those who, 
instead of discharging the^ functit>ns of their sacred Qiin- 
}atiy, bf^^.e^t^ri^d Qod's ^^^nc^iiary like thieves an.d rpb- 
ber^. t^li^ P€|9P^Q: oft^ have singular presentiments, 
todieearcely JiadrPasci^l.inountied the steps of the altar, 
when a murmur of discontent broke out. For a mo- 
mei^t t| rioti seemed in^nxinQnt, and many of the specta- 
liprs^odejaypred to. leave , the church, through dread of 
0011^0 vi<^lenopk^tD t)ae ^^ntipope, the^ Emperor, and the 
schismatical bishops. 

/ During the iQer^mcufiy^ Blrederic knelt devoutly, and 
Beatrice took her fi&cp by. the side of her husband. 
" .A^tbe ODiwluaion, of the Mass, 'Frederic ascended his 
throne^ and Pascal ^e^t^^ laimself ' in th^^' pontifical chair, 
^'hiQh was placed opposite. . The ilmper.or wore the 
Imperial €jrowp,.JLn hii? right hand he held the sceptre, 
in his :le^ thj9 globe^ In- th^ space l^etween the two 
thrones knelt the bishops, all of whom rose when 'Bi* 



naldo prpceeded to the altat to read idottfl %hh ftM*nMil»,' 
by wUch the clergy were to swear aUegiaince to FaBcal 
fis lawftll p6pe. '.•-.. 

! The organ and the'^ solemn chants ^asefdjfmd'Ba^aldid'd 
voice resounded thrbugh fhe chnrch, wfine the' pfeople 
looked on wi^h. sullen interest. The bands were raised^ 
the oath administered, and then each in tutn "approached 
the Emperor's throhe to pledge him his obiedieate.' 

On the first ste|) they bowed respectftdly/ on the se^ 
end they knelt before the moniti^h and kissed the-haiKd 
which held the .sceptre ; then they moved tbwarda the 
altar, knelt before Pascal and Hssed his* ptebtoiral ring, 
in token of silbhiission. ' : • 

' ' Jtesinwhile , the organ broke otrt intd a^ jbjfful sferaiii; 
and' the choir' sangi but the melody £ou*Qd no eeho iniliLii 
hearts of the Bomans. . 

The conviction that the sChisriiatic'Pa^eail w^ a mere 
tool of the Emperor, and thait this assembly wa& <56m- 
pose4 of ]t)ishpps who were a.liens to the Churob, irdntuied 
all thdr j)i*econ'ceived ideas, ©ley feared lest the ven- 
geance of God should cbme to. punish diid'u^ipatioti 
of Saint Peter*^ chair. Many a^ain tried ta leave the 
fchurch, but the crowd without fehoked up all egreea. 

The Emperor placed his right* h^ihi (i^hioh had barDO 
the dce|)tre) upon his kneie, and eaeh bishop kiased it ^s 
he passed, but he scarcely perceived their precf^oce* fiis 
haughty soul was floating in an ooeati of gratified pride. 
At last he was seated in that placie which Alexander 
once had occupied, and where his preklecessoiia. used to 
receive the homage of "Obristendotii. What a o|iaii^i 
Ale:c^nder w^s a ^ helpless fiigitive^ atnd Fa^pai was his 



^M^^jF«^ }^ IPWPpetii Ive, liiB?3eJf wa^ . tb^- real Por^ifex 
Maaspmrn^ AbspluitiQ m^t^r pf Cturoh aod State, be was at 
last at the pinnacle of greatness; success ha^ crowned 
bis^ ^&f>3efis ; all Cbrktendom was bis vasss^l. He glan/i^dt 
towai^ tbe l[;q€|ipli9g biahQp^y a^d tbeu his eyes turned 
Vf> tb<9(erowd.ii«( if be^oul^ no longer M^^lt^y tbe n^men^ 
Wben tbey . too abound swear bim tjpieir al^legiance. 

But God bw J^ot yet giATOsa to n?^]rtals tbe pow^r to 
ibwar;^ \m d.^^nSPS.. If ^or a tim^ be aUows tbe wicked 
tawjto prosper, it ib to cut Ifim off at ih§ decisive ^o- 
meiPt <;^ . bi^t cfgre^^, . 

. iPbe bw4'9f '^^9 Atnjigbty w;a9 raised against tbe 
master of tbe world : tbe cup was fuU^ ^nd at tbe very 
moao^. wbBi). £tia?;bf^rx^s8a w^s dr^^P^ oi 'Qew con- 
tAesth libe.a¥^9ffU0ig ihW^ bover^ arouad.bis beac}. 

The ceremony was nearly at an endl ; . 
/ Jlre^eiip :tujme|d..toW(ard9 tbe Fc^^.as if to isgy: 
.. ^'W«U tbmi q>eak| repeat ikP l^PSSQ^ whicb I have 
tMgbtjrqtt." 

-r It at»pida^e4 a^ tbo^H*^ tbp pprpjiq^ i?rbicb b^<i been 
psepafod Jqd iueirw4 ^)y tbp. Bpap.^j:o,r* wf^s pot tp Pa^: 
oal's likitig; atUl^^ dape4 net disobey l^ia master'^ sign 
— be4e9oeijL^d frW9..tb« ^^. Ag^. tbe ipusiic cea9ed, 
and a p7oft>Uiid sU^soe- prayaa}ed tbroi^b tbe cburch, 
wherfe aH l&a^aoied a»xiauf Jy ioy w)it^ thplif^p^fa^ Ppp^ 
!ir^ to say. 

Bitt Pascal vvia0'Qot)to,qp^k. 

Scarcely was he in jEront of tbd altar, when an extraor- 
dinary movement con(u<i^aoed i|t the crowd; here an4 
there penona fell iifelesa. It ^eiepied as though death 
vAs-anitiiigilB iixwm ^^"tivm*. . J^ fii;^ it wiia tbon^jit 



to be merely the resnlt of fainting-fits, so often met "with 
in crowded assemblages ; but a& the mortality continued' 
to spread, and the corpses immediately became corered* 
with black spotsj a gi^eat fear seised ihe ininds of all. 
, "He is dead 1 really dead! "said Gervase, who was* 
Supporting the bbdy of his friend Ambrose. " May €k)d 
hate mercy on his sptilf* ' 

And he made' the sign of the cross on his forfthead, 

"But see how black he becomes 1 " said Anselm.- 
'^ By all the saints ! it is the plague I " ' 

Scarcely had he spoken, when his words wire repeated' 
%'thecrdwd; '. ^ 

'*The plague f the plague!" was cried out bn all sides.' 

"God help us f the pestilence is in Rome f " ex:claime<f 
the people, as they fled ttimultuously through the dborst 
io escape from the infected atmosphere. ' 

At first the Emperor's face flushed with anglsr, for he 
imagined that it was a scheme concbcted by the malevo- 
lence of hip adversaries; but when the crowd began t<i 
scatter in disorder, ahd the terrible cry,^the'pfestilence 
is among ub," was heard, a mortal dread" fell upon thef 
Iinperial retiiiue^ The bishops grew pale, and many ti 
remorseful conscience whispered, — '• '' ■ 

"It is the vengeance of an oflFended God.*' * 

. Still Frederic giave no signs of fear or agitation ; his 
dp.untless spirit was a strange!r to 'any such seiltlmeiits/ 
He merely regretted the interruption of the' ceretnbny; 
that was ajl. He had erected his trittto{)Bal tlrroBe in 
the Church of St. Peter, in' the very heart of Ohristenf-^ 
dom, and. his eyes gleamed S/vith menace and diseonteni, 
as though he would have" forced the pestilence ' itself td 
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reeoU belb^ his frown. But do^th &ai:s no n^rtal 9ign| 
not eve^ }^m who, seated .on thie topmost pinnacle Q^ j^nc- 
oessful ambition^ thinks to rival God, 
Alreaxjlj tbe plague bad struck dP^vm ^Q^^e of Fred- 

wofe own retinue. . . 

. • 

) C«>unl Ludolf of Dassel, the OhanoeUor'^ brotberi bad 
fallen dead, at a few steps firom^ Itbe tbr,Q;ie ; and bis 
neighbor; tbe Bisbop A^ezi^d^^ of I^odi^ a fe^ picanents 
^r^ ^1?^^ ifc^is fitle. Tbie prelates look^ Fith . stupid 
wonder at tbese covpseS/ivll Ifea^ing • distinctiye marks. 
(^ jQiOcS^Qa^i^ge, iN^ot Q]|ie anM>^ ^^^ bad.tbe Qo^ra^e 
to stoop down and perform tbe last dutiei^ wbicb itb^ 
CS^TircI^ ei^Qins. Th^a^ men l^d no;i^ of the npblesen- 
1)ux^wts of their ^U^ng ; tbej bad the yices and the 
pa^pjon^ of tbe oourti bands :^tted only to wi^ld tbe^ 
sword, and guilt j hearts w^i^ ^oaic^ly pipw V^gan to 
Ve tpTicl^ed by ipepentafncet 

Many wished to foUow tbe e;i;a,mpl9 set th^^ by tb^ 
KppoABf^ bn^t the Bmperor's voice forbade* 

f' l^bati m^Bs thip, my Jords ? Wlwt> Bishop of Lut- 
tiph; you, oine of tlpf? ^xost yajiant s^vprd? in my army, 
yo;aJd you too be one of tb^ fifst Jjo fly frpin danger? 
If God sends us a misfortune^ we viU Wr it with be- 
coming resignati9n," 

He.prdi^:)edtheg]:ai^d.mar^al to arrange the return 
to^bi^ Qa?QP- There w^ np disorder. . The people bad^ 
)eft tihe w^ur^, a;Ld the square of St. Feter ^as deserted; 
for ti^ B9iWMM> i|i.t^^e.vai» hop© pf ^scaping tbe pesti- 
l^eei had sought xefv^ge withip their dweHings. At 
$M the bu^es sounded the march, but the joyous music 
9^ wiltb A9 ^popse; tiiere w^e no shouts of popi^lar 
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applause ; the streets were empty, and on all sides were 
seen this corpses of the yictizns. Princes and prelates 
rode along with downcast eyes and looks expre^ive of 
grief and apprehension. Suddenly a soldier fell dead 
from his horse ; the pestilence was among the men-at- 
arms. The bugles were silent, the cavalcade halted for 
an instant, and then all was wild confusion ; the ranks 
were broken, and each man dashed madly forward to 
escape from the inl^oked aif^ (tf the empoisoned city. 

All order was lost: the return to camp was like a 
roul^ and even Barbarossa and 'Ms consbrt urged their 
J^oj^'to a g^op to JTejjioB Hm^^^v^. , , , • - - 
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|HE plague continned to tage as violently as it 
had broken out. Death smote its victims with- 
out forewarning : some fell as they were putting 
foot in stirrup to mount their steeds ; others, 
by the side of the friend whom they were placing in the 
grave, which had been dug fbr him through charity. 

" God chastises us for our behavior to the Pope/' said 
the Bomans. 

This feeling spread even among the German soldiery. 
The tents wefe emptied of their inhabitants who had 
fallen victims to the direful contagion. In a few days, 
many thousands had perished, and among them the 
Emperor's cousin, the Duke of Suabia^ and Diepold of 
Bohemia ; but the bishops were attacked with marked 
virulence, and it seemed as though not one of them was 
destined to return to his home. There was a dead silence 
everywhere, unbroken even by the clash of arms, and 
naught was heard but the creaking of the death-carts 
piled up with corpses which were thrown together by 
hundreds into a common pit. But soon it was no longer 
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H9Pjiil3^H?FQ^Tik9'^y.^Wia?wi^^% d^ "^ofji^s lay, 
rotting in the sun ; adding bj their pestilential pdors to^ 
til^ npi^Ilft^J:of;ji^^,4iftB#^eN; ■ . - - '• . ; " 
-, jEyei^.th|^,l?prie|^«;^ei:^ s^t{qcke4 ; th^y fipjl into a g^pecies 
pf . ^Ijuppr ; w^i^Jt ^jr^ijo^9t^ . i^f i^9$ii. S^IJ, , although 
)4s ca»J3? ^i^§ :^;rMW*. 4epRP^lft^d, l^baa^q^pa ^^i»ai^ed 
unmoved; he hoped that the plague would;)$reftr iti^Jfo^t^ 
ai?4.^»t ^e],9iy?i,t|,tT#^WP^e ^b^.«ri^ W^^ ^Wq^ it had 
interrupted. As yet the Bomans had not sworn aii©^ 
giju^. tp ^iie, Sflfipi?^! Pwpli • M' apt /be^% ip$t^4 as 
ffpyerei^gnrPca^ti^K ^4 I'lrafffflp ^ "^ ^liU J^fl^br^v^ly au| 
i^.tbp .Caiif|;te-<x?^t.;4L9g^f. Tii€f pwfti^lWP of / Al^^Wr 

J'rQ4^ir*cjf 0)4^ n^fljyif 14:^1 fltj^pi Jiot efmft1;a.the fhm^ 
In this determination he was encouraged by Das^ . . 
r "K wcj ffT?»i.Pi> »9^/' Ji0/ pftid; .'^»j5§,a^ lofrt. All 
C!briatei>49W i^H}- look. ' ypon pu^; jd^^ - s^ ia, j^dgo^em 

yifhich w^U t9.9* ?f P^W P^ V^i^wfeftArW^^ ttibt^-^ft^ Qfr 
divine displeasure." ' ; . {^ j?,./ -.-j . .. .' .ji 

Frederic admitted the justice of ^hf.foiifijt /^n^. deter- 
mined to dare everything. He Tod^ ^]^T<^gh .tl^d ^tf eets 
^ th^ • oapoB,. staving ; ta fim^mm^' hk >t?Popfk^ Emin 
yr^ always a^lue ^i4ft; A^thoij^hi tee .ba4 ftiequ^^tiy imr. 
I^jtjrfd. lii9.ypWgrl^i»«»MMi'4o fi^i^l tQ fls^rmtoy. ^ 

"You m,i*flt,;g0 t)i§>yw4 dh^^AlpftMiedMiii: ^''Imaii 
H ; and ^ ^0099 ^ . thi^ Iteumi qUe^on i^; ^t^joA, I ivill 
joiayojii." ... 

;" But I will.piQt goy. niy <Je««r..g^ath9r, even wei» the 
camp peopled with corpses." 

?V dPffiJ?»r9?i ¥^<>s , jii»ply : teu^^e^ Jby thda xaatk t>f 



afifection, and ho pressed the yoting man's hand witH 
dmotion: ..." 

One day, Barbarossa returtted -t6 his tent, aft^r his 
nsual raufid of inspection. The destructibtf of his army 
seemed inevitable, if it wifts ntot soon xemot^ed fi*om this 
pestilential utmosphere, and his indomitable pride was 
eruAhed at'la*.= - . 

He Ordered th^ iminediate attendance 6f - his chan^ 

BinaldO'Was writing in his tetit;iilekr hirii sat* his 
hrroitite pilpfl-Hillin, who had been nbiiiinktOT tipon Ms 
rbcdmmeridation' to fthe bishopric of 'Aiig^btirg,'aiid thie 
Chancellor wad* lihfen dispiitching kia. or^^ and instrtiC^ 
tfons t6 the ch)a>pter,*fbr whicU' HiUin* Was to Btart at 
once. ■.''''• •' "" ' •• ""-■• ''•' ■ '' -' 

• ** Yo^ have sCJttceiy as y^i the age which is prescribed 
by the canbnt;" Baid Dassel ; '^but the canons arte out of 
date, like taanytyKhei' things:* %hftt^ to ibsuMity it i« 
to leave' taWn*''' unrewarded on Ih^p^eteitt 'of yonthi 
How old are you, Hillin? " . k. - 

The^ was :n6 T^iy. 
' *' I ask yOB your age.^' 

^ Stin tkete was tike aftt»e silenee ! ' He turned his head 
»Bd ^tartdd bitck in ' hoi^ror. Hillin^ was * deiad, his hand 
still held/lAie>peto) hi& tti^s JreMed dii'the table, and hia 
Uead had fallen forwatldf*upon the patchitne^t. 

iShamng. hi» bead iji astonishment^' Dassel walked 

towards the corpse and then called for his servants. 

His fear had passed away, fer'the Chaiioeilor iiTas^ not 

easily agitated. 

. ''iiiUin is d^adj" he said; f'^e^d^Ung tmti had fine 



pan^speotg, and wofuldi haye been xu^efiil^ but dead^be is 
^ffly- a Quiaance. Take away this carcass P' 

At this moment the Emperor sent for him, 9nd Rinaldo> 
tilirow^^ i^k.tp ithefii'e the now useless If^tter, dressed him- 
self in his court-robes and repaired to lus master's pres? 
enoe.- '•' \r ''.-'■.., 

Frederic's face- was sad a;nd:calm. He replied tp hi$ 
nlmstcm^ ^b^W . wit]|i' a mute $mjlH and motioned hii^ to 

r "Ohtoeelk>r>" be said ; .^' W0 have done all that is pos- 
sible. But Heaven seems inexorable ; the plague rageiii 
with ifeTOWeuHury ; twoithirdsof myaifn]^ have peri^l^isd, 
and if we^Tetaaiu here longer, the Remainder will sjbata 
their fati^,"' ! • ■'.•"! ' . • • 

, ; f^'Still we must jstay.iiere. : Our flight will; only: aggra^ 
yate^ottif condition $ I haye.f<»^eet) all tbi&u The^lague 
will-cetaib9£^ unexpecitedly as it began." 

.'' But if it really wete a chasti^femeQt from God?" $^4 
Bnrbai^sflflk 

. BitmHO' 8iieeved>ioiously :. he looked steadily at the 
fimperor for a indsneikt, apd then anji^ered;--^ , 

''We must then, suppose that Ood ainuaHs. himself by 
putlishiog the Booiiiiin^ e'vre.ry year; fOTAveiy year the 
Veat.taii^es thieise rnQl^aous vapors fr4>m.1^ marshes, and 
breeds a |>e«itil^|ial fever; it is an muhealthyelimate^ 
thatisaU.tl*it^can:be;s^id.". .'•:'•'. 
: Barbarossar iibK>ok hiis hejEuL- 

y- " Your esfcpltaiataoajs are not satisfactoiy," he replied; 
/Hhis is jicy £^ec, it is the plague, and the plague is not 
lihe result of a^r/9 qh^ziQe, it is the effect of divine wtalhl 
We^ mti^t hupiWef o\»<$el.ves. before Grod 1 " < . ( I i > 



'- ' «^y all BieiiQs, Sire; At4 diMe ^dd tfppoOeili oaf dcM 
signs, we must givd upr, todaokliowfedge ourselTes to b0 
beaten by Alexander ! ** 

This remark toncfaed tHe 'Empeiot'^B pridd^ aaict Ifiiialdb 
continued hU argumdntis. 

''I thought," he said, "that it was only the rabble-Wlio 
bad these ideas about God^s judgment -^" 

A wild shriek closed his i^peedk: tbe ObwHeiXkfi 
was a corpse, and Barbarossa stood gazing upon hid ood* 
MBini, irbose features still bo^d tine inkpress of devilish 
bate. 

1^ Gennane^ however, did not i^ndon tiie bodies 
of tbeir princes. All ii^efe embalmed and transpbited 
from Italy beyond the Alps, to be buried in the cathe^ 
dmls of their natlre land: ' Two laf ge t^nts were pitched^ 
beneath which were laid out in litate the deceased noblest 
the bishops in fall eandnicate, with cross and mifere ; the 
knighta in complete armor, as i£ about to go to battle. 

A small escort rode up: in front came the oross^ borne 
by llie Bishop 6t ]Parda, and iicdldwed by the dleTgy,and 
then Rinaldo's body, carried by fomr of his own eoldiers; 
Barbaroiisa, Bediberg, and a' tew of the noblee cdoeM the 
pTOCessiofl. At'the entrance, the Bishop of fktitL recited 
tho prayors for ihe dead, and then tho mortal resMdna of 
the once powerftd Chancellor w^e deposited with the 
others. All, save the Emperor and his kiusman, de» 
parted in silence, but Frederio still Mood there^ sad and 
dejected, a tear in his eye^ gitzii^g «poti all ^at was left 
on earA ci those who had died in bis cause. There 
lay his cousin the Bake of Soabia; near him Diepold 
of Bohemia, Coont Bcapengfar of Sldisbach^ Bodo^fa ci 
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Pfiilendorf, Henry of Tubingen, and Ludolf of Dassel, 
the bishops of Prague, Batisbon, and Augsburg, of Basle, 
of Spires, and of Constance, of Toul and Yerdern and 
Cologne. Who could say whether he too would not 
soon take his place^ among these lifeless bodies ? He 
began at last to look with awful fear upon his eternal 
fiiture, and almost completely weaned from earthly vani- 
ties, he returned to his own apartments. 

41 





CHAPTER LVI. 
CONCLUSION. 

lAEBAROSSA retreated with the remains of 
his once powerful army towards Grermany ; but 
before he had reached Lucca, two thousand 
more were stricken down by the pestilence. 

Attacked and annoyed on all sides by the Lombard 
league, he finally fought his way to the loyal city of 
Pavia, where he rejoined the Empress Beatrice and was 
able to take some repose. 

But the terrible chastisement ?it Rome had only 
quelled his pride for the moment, and it now broke out 
again, as he turned to crush the Lombard league. The 
confederation had attained an extension which he had 
not anticipated; Lodi and Cremona had joined it, and 
all swore to root the German rule out of Italy. 

But although Frederic was preparing to open an ener- 
getic campaign against the Lombards, the reasons 
which had induced our hero to remain in the camp ex- 
isted no longer, and he felt himself irresistibly drawn 
towards Castellamare. He was only at two days' jour- 
ney from the dwelling of his betrothed ; but the roads 

(482) 
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were infested with the light troops of the Lombard 
league. Still the young knight determined to risk 
everything, and he informed the Emperor of his inten- 
tions, with little care whether they met with his sover- 
eign's approval or not. 

To his surprise, however, Barbarossa listened gravely, 
but without any marks of disapprobation. 

"I should be wrong," he said, "to make any further 
opposition to a love which has survived so many trials. 
Bonello acted badly, but I have since learned he is not 
implicated in this new confederation, although his re- 
fusal may have been really perilous to his own safety, 
and this deserves some consideration. I approve of 
your choice, Erwin, and wish you every happiness ; but 
the roads are unsafe, and I cannot now give you the 
proper escort." 

" The insurgents will respect my pilgrim's cape," re- 
plied the young man. 

It was true, the pious spirit of this age forgot every 
party feeling in presence of the crusader's staff, and even 
Frederic's hatred was obliged to do this justice to his 
adversaries. 

Eechberg left the Emperor to search for his faithfiil 
Gero. As he passed through the palace he met a noble- 
man who was entering at the gates. It was Heribert of 
Bapallo. 

"Have you aught to lay before His Majesty, sir 
knight?" asked Eechberg. 

" Yes, if you will assist me," replied Heribert, who 
was attracted by the frank demeanor of our hero; "but 
I can find no one to present me to him. I have already 
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spoken fraitlesslj to aeveral personsi but U is abaobitely 
necessary that I communicate to the Emperor a message 
from the lady of Castellamare. I must speak with him." 

" The lady oS Castellamare I " aaid Erwin, whose heart 
was beating violently. 

'' As you are the only persoB who has shown m» any 
courtesy, you shall know the whole affiiir. Hermen- 
garde, for so the lady is named, has been betrothed for 
six years past to the Emperor's cousin, the famous Count 
Erwin of Bechberg. But the Count went to Palestine^ 
where, it is said, he fell a victim to the Saiaxsens; and 
Bonello, the lady's &ther, now wishes her to choose 
another husband," 

*' And Hermemgarde ? " said Erwin, trembling. 

''.She will obey, provided the Count be really dead, 
but she still doubts the fact." 

The young man grew pale. 

'* Count Rechberg 1 " he spoke wildly as if he scarcely 
knew the import of his words. '' But I have heard of 
him ; I think that I remember." 

" Where then is he ? does he live ? " inquired Rapallo, 
with a voice of mixed joy and sadness. 

« He di>e$ Uve," 

-* God. :be thanked 1" 

" Do you know him. who seeks Qermengarde's love ? " 
asked Bechberg. 

'atisl.'^ 

" And yet you would rejoice at the Count's safe re- 
turn? " 

"With all my heart I Hermengorde would have 
married me ofnly throu^ obedieuQe^ to her fsUiher's 
wishes." 
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" You are a noble heart," said Bechberg, taking the 
other's hand. ''Yes, Erwin of Eeohberg still lives, and 
he stands before you now." 

Heribert uttered an involuntary ejaculatioti of surprise 
and started back ; then he bowed respectfully. 

" The Emperor's cousin is your Mend for life>" said 
Erwin ; "it can never be otherwise, after such noble self- 
devotion. Gome with me to my own apartments, for I 
have many questions to ask you." 

On the next day they started with their retinue for 
Gaatellamare. The journey was made without inter- 
ruption, for although they encountered many of the 
Lombard bands, Heribert's pass- words removed every 
opposition. Erwin soon perceived that his companion 
belonged to the League ; but this circumstance in no 
way injured him in his consideration. Although thor- 
oughly loyal to his sovereign, Bechberg could not 
approve of his system of government, and was obliged 
to admit that the insurrection was by no means without 
cause. On the second day they reached Castellamare, 
where joy knew no bounds, and the old Bonello even 
wept with emotion. 

A few months later, the marriage of the long betrothed 
couple took place in the presence of all the nobility of 
the province. 

Frederic succeeded in retreating into Germany ; but 
he was no longer a conqueror at the head of his army ; 
he was a fugitive. 

The catastrophe at Bome had annihilated all his 
plans, and the people were convinced that God had in- 
terfered between him and the Ghurch. His partisans 
41* 
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were difloonraged and lost all influence ; and he was at 
last compelled to sne for a reconciliation with Alex- 
ander. 

The meeting of the two sovereigns took place at 
Venice, where thej embraced, and swore a friendship 
which was never afterwards broken. 

No longer guided b j the pemicions counsels of his 
Crhancellor, Frederic attended to his duties, and abjured 
all his errors. He governed his empire with energy and 
justice; and what he could not accomplish with the 
Church against him, was an easy task as soon as he sub- 
mitted to her sway; within a few years he became the 
most powerful sovereign of the world. 

At last» at an advanced age, he left Germany for the 
Holy Land. But he could not reach the goal which he 
sought, and on the very frontier of Palestine, on the 
10th of June, 1190, he found his death in the freezing 
waters of the Cyanus. 

The crusaders recovered his body, which they buried 
under the banner of the cross, at Antioch. 

Becalled to the presence of his God, in the falfilment 
of a holy enterprise, Barbarossa, we may hope, expiated 
the errors of his past life, and was vouchsafed the for- 
giveness of his sins. 

THS KND. 
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